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PREFACE. 


This volume is the first attempt to present a uniform statistical 
picture of the Administration of India. It is, of necessity, only an 
attempt. The materials, consisting of the Annual AdministiStipii: 
Report of each of the great Presidencies and Provinces, and of Re- 
ports of departments, are so confuted, and in some cases contradictory, 
as to defy generalisation. Nevertheless uniform- results have been 
arrived at, with considerable^ accuracy, in the case of almost every 
branch of the administration except that which includes the Civil 
and Criminal- Courts, Police and Jails. The Chapter on the Area and 
Population of India, and that on the Feudatory States, will be found to 
e^^tnuch Information that is either new or hac not hitherto been 
presented in a compact form. For some of the generalised tables in the 
v .Chai>tRF cn^jEdur ^ion the Editor is indebted to the Educational 
" “'Note'' tit Jtf. i'M. Monteath, C. S., now Director General of the 
Post Office. Where information on other subjects, such as Trade, is 
wanting, use has been made of the Statistical Abstract relatfog to;. 
Biilrislflndia, presented to Parliament, altlijugh, in the few instances 
in' which* comparisk is possible, the results in that Abstract do 
not accurate!^ corres|M, with those now being 
Financial Department of the Government of India. * * 

India, however, wijl soon he independent of the necessarily itnpef, - 
fect Returns cpmpSed in. London. A Census of Bombay Ish^tfce 
North-Western Provinces an<J tly Central Rfovinces, has been ta en 
shice 1864. The detaildS results of fbe tw jlast appeared too kte to 
i 4 used id this volume. On l?th September 1865, on the recommenda- 
tion of the Governor General in Council, the Secretary of State sanor, 
tioijhd the undertaking of a Cenhus of all ’India in 1871, when the 
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.Decennial Geitsus of tiie rest of the British Empire is to be taken, '* The 
Local Governments in India, a»8 tke Statistical Committee in Cal- 
cutta, have been askecl to make the necessary preparations by Janu- 
ary 1870. Henceforth the Administration Reports will be compiled 
ou the uniform system elaborated by the Statistical Committee and 
sanctioned by the Secretary of State. The new systjrn qM uniform 
Trade statistics, drawn up by that Committee, is now at work, bu£ 
it came into force only at the close of the year t<f' which this Vo- 
lume refers. More attention has been paid to systematic mete- 
orological observations, since the Cyclone of 1804 and tin? creation of 
the three Sanitary Commissions.* In the course of January 1808 a Com- 
mittee, representing all India, will sit. in Calcutta to discuss a uniform 
standard of weights and measures. The Survey, Trigonometrical, Topo- 
graphical and Be venue, lufes accurately mapped more than tluee-fourths of 
the w hole Peninsula. The Surveyor General luv* already issued a Sketch 
Map on the scale* of 32 miles to the inch, and it is being improved by 
the various Local Governments and district officials. The Geological 
Survey is making progress. The events cj the Famine in Eastern 
India have given an importance to the collection of agricultural and 
vital statistics, which the Government of India has fully recognised. 
Altogether the progress t>f statistical ompiiry in Tiuljn, in 
volved that of improved administration, promises to he rapid during 
the next few years. 


»Si:n.\M POKK. 

( Ul L (h-inhe,\ 18 «v. 
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ANNALS 

OF. 

INDIAN ADMINISTRATION. 

PART I. 


THE ADMINISTBATXON OF INDIA .IN 1S63-66. 

CHAPTER L 

Area and Population. 

Since the conquest of the Punjab by Lord Dalhousie in 1849 
and of Pegu in ,1852 the boundaries of British India, exclud- 
ing Aden and the Straits Settlement, have been the Suliman 
range, the Kara Korum and the watershed of the Himaefifyas 
on the north except at Nepaul and Bhootan ; the sea on the 
west and south ; and a jungle line marked by no natural feature 
stitching from the Yoma range irregularly in a south-easkdiree- 
tioif to “the tent;V # parallel of latitude. # lioughly British India 
ma> be sa^d to be Lpcluded within latitude 8° ^nd ,37° and lon- 
gitude 66° 44' attfPOSP* 30'. A -Parliamentary Ret urn # oT 57th 
July 1857 represents its area as #,466,676 square miles and the 
population as 180,^84,297 in number. This is*slightly less 
than the ektenb ^.n^ population of all Europe without Russia, 
which are 1,1)86,117 and 189,476,968 respectively. The fol- 
lowing statistics, coin piled* frdm the latest returns, shew results 
not very different -from tbqge given in that blue-book. 

French and. Portuguese India.*— The only foreign European 
powers who rule any portion of the Peninsula of India are France 
and Portugal > — . 

VolXL.P&tI. 



British India. 


NfllKd 

Locality. # 

. 

Area in Sqr. Mile*. 

Population. 

French — 
Chandernagore 

On t-bo HoogMy River 

Not known. 

32,670 

Karicul 

Coromandel Const 

Not 

siimvti 

Pondiohery ... 

Coromandel Coast 

18 S 

i t:n,m 

Vanou 

Orissa Coast 

Unknown. 

V Muhd 

Malabar Coast 

» link 

HOW 11 . 

Portuguese— 

Goa 

Western Coast 

1,006 

313,262 

Dnmaiun 

Con can Coast 

| Not 

mown. 

Diu 

South Coast of ICatty war ... 


Both French and Portuguese territory in India are adminis- 
tered by a Governor General, the former from Pondichery and 
the latter from Goa. 

British India . — The vast empire of British India, which 
may thus be said in 'round numbers to extend over a million 
and a half of square miles and to be inhabited by a hundred 
and eighty millions of people, is administered chiefly directly 
by English officials under a Viceroy and Governor General, but 
to some extent tmUrectly through, native chiefs, who still retain 
semi-independent powers and enjoy large revenues guided 
by English officers. In 1857 the following was estimated to 
be the area and population under the native' feudatories, and 
the total was uot seriously affected by the results of the AiuHny, 
for what lapsed from chiefs who rebelled was to a large extent 
conferred on those who maintained their allegiance : — 

Native States in Bengal, Sq. Miles. 515,533 Pop . 38,702,206 
„ Madras, 51,802 5/213,671 

„ „ Bombay, ... 60,575 4,460,370 

Native chiefs thus continue to administer nearly a half of the 
area find more than a fourth of the population of all India pin 
der Her Majesty's Gov'ernment and with lh<| Assistance of Eng- 
lish political officers. ' , 4 .' . v . 

^TlitTEast lti.dia Company was established tq 1599. In 1636 Mr. 
BoughtW, a ship’s surgeon, obtained the privilege of planting fac. 
tones in Bengal. The Presidency of Madras was constituted in 
1639, that of Bombay ip 1662 and that of Bengal in 1082. In 1773 
the Governor of Bengal was made Governoi^GenerAl of India with 
certain powers, chiefly political atfd financial, over the other two, 
In 1784 the Board of Control was dialed in England. With 
the exception of the transfer of fcortli Canara- from Mad- 
ras to Bombay and the addition of Sindh to .Bombay on the 
conquest of that province/ these Presidencies have retained 
very nearly their original limits. But the succession of 
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quests in Northern and Centiml India and Burnmh gradually 
Jed to the formation of separate jurisdictions under Lieutenant 
Governors and Chief Commissioners* In 1853 the Gover- 
nor General ceased to exercise any more direct supervision 
over Lower Bengal "than over the rest of India. For political 
and ad illustrative purposes the whole of British India has, dur- 
ing the past five years, been divided into ten local adminis- 
trations supeigriscd by the Governor General, though the Presi- 
dencies of Madras and Bombay have retained their old dignity 
and power, being in direct correspondence with the Secretary 
of State for India as well as under the Viceroy and Governor 
General in Council, fforar is administered for the Nizam. 
Mysore also is under a special administration, but Coorg is di- 
rectly a British province. 
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British India. 


regulation" districts where a lcSoser and speedier judicial proce- 
dure is observed. Each province is divided into zillahs or dis- 
tricts or counties, under* Collector-Magistrates or Deputy Com- 
missioners with Joints, Deputies, Assistants and Extra-assistants. 
These districts are in most cases grouped into Divisions, each 
under a Commissioner supervised by a Revenue Board f>r Finan- 
cial Commissioner. 

■Madras .-*- Madras consists of 19 districts, vhich arc not 
grouped into Commissionerships. Their approximate area and 
population are as follows : — 


District, 

Square miles. 

Population. 

i 

Madras City. 

27 

720,000 

1. Ganjam 

3,743 

949,747 

2. Vizagapatgm 

6.335 

1,284,243 

3. Godavcry 

7,534 

1,276,200 

4. Kistna 

. 8,353 

1.022,524 

5. Nelioro 

S,?>07 

9 96,877 

6. Cuddapah 

9,727, 

1.014,257 

7. 11 el) ary 

3 3,496 

1,077,715 

S. Kuril ool 

7,604 

, 683,147 

9. Madras ' 

3,073 

605,221 

10. Jforl-h A root 

6.874 

1,588.104 i 

1 1. South Arcot ... ! 

4,961 

1 1,136,961 

1 13. Tanjore . 

3,73(5 

! 1,667,285 

13~ Trichiuopoly ...! 

8,097 

| 809,680 

3 4*. Madura ... ! 

9,076 

i 1,792,737 

15. Tin no veil y ... 

5,1 45 

1,339,374 

16. Coimbatore ... ; 

8.417 

1,1 92,438 

17. Salem 

7,6Ut? i 

1,268,200 

JjS. •South X>.in ara . . . ; 

3,478 

< 643.6C2 ! 

lTC^ahibav 

i 

''o, no 

1,687,312 

i 

i 

124,260 

1 22,644,519 j 

i 

. . c “ 

1 . - ! 
r. i 


In .1863 the death rate of the city of ^laclras was little in ex- 
cess of 26 per thousand.. Of the tota-. of 1 1,858 deaths regis- 
tered, there were 1,684 casualties from cholera -against 3, 6§5 
in the piecoding year ; .132 against 1,033 from small' pox ; 2,154 
against 2,203 from diarrhoea and dysentery, and *2, 1 1 7 against 
2/235 from fevers* 



Bombay and Sindh. 


Bombay > Sindh and Aden- 


District. 


.SqAiarej p opu i at ion. 
hi lies. 1 


1 

f Tk)in bay and Col aba Islands, 

20; 

S- Qj 

o -Sr 

Ahfecdabarfj 

... 4,402' 

O '■P 

1 Kaira, 

... 1,37c 

ft 5j 

^ Broach, 

1.3 5 i 

.§ 

Surat, 

... 1,482 

%+ tn 

o 

Tan n ah, 

... 5,40( ; 

S 

Candeish, 

... 12,07." 

1 

m 

r Poona!), 

... 5,25('i 

’§ 

Ahmednuggur, .. 

10,414; 

§ d 

Sholaporc, • 

... 8,565; 


. Hutnagerry, 

... 4,00<> 

£ 53 

] Bel gaum. 

.. 1 3, 106 

2 § 

Dharwar, • 

6,070 


North Canam ... 

...i 4,300 

© 

zn 

^Sattara, do. 

... 9,327 


. f Kufmchee, 

^jt* Hydnibail, 
c a Sliikarpo'T. 
jyj 5 | Frontier Upper Sind 
(Tim it and i'arkur. 

Total, 


19,210 
10,1*74 
9,04 2 
2,147 
13,0 no 


730,000 

650,223 

680,631 

290.984 

492,684 

874,570 

778,112 

666,006 
996,586 
(i 75,11 5 
672,197 
1,033,373 
754,386 
483,336, 
948,053! 

340,000; 
630,300: 
660,304! 
4 7,956.1 
127,0851 


142,043 12,420,848 


In title first 12 districts the popuiat ion is* thus detailed : — 
JlindoofL ... ... ... 5,652*lfi£ 

v\r:ui 


Wild Tribes 
Low Castes 
Shrawniks or Jains 
Lfrigayets ... # * 

Mussulmans iricluifhfg Srddees 

Jews 

Fat sees 

Christians ... * 


>,652,108 

913 , 977 V 

782,®03 

.128,798 

565,447 

779,264 

3,608 

132,563 

57,766 


In the. five Sif^dh districts tlic population is thus classified : : 
MVJtainmgdnns ... 1,354,781 

Hindoos ... ... 363,295 

Other religions ... *. iiW 50,551 
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The census of Bombay Island, taken on the night of 1st Febru- 
ary 1864, shews the following results : — 


Caste or Race. 

X umb< 

Ratio, 

Caste os Race. 

Number. 

Ratio. 

Bud hist or Jain 

8.021 

*98 

Parse© 

^201 

6* 03 

Brahmin 

30,604,1 

375 

'.few 

1 2,872 

*36 

Lingaet 

1,5!*8| 

*11) Native Christian 

moos 

2 44 

Bhatia 

21,771 

2*07 

Indo-European 

I.80J 

•23 

Hindoo of other Caste . 

4!)1„710 ! 

60-20 

European 

8,415 

1 03 

Hindoo Out- Caste 

32,434! 

3-97 

Chinese 

358 

*04 

Mussulman 

145,8301 

17*87 


• 


Negro- African 

2,07 1| 

* *25 

All Races 

81(1,502 

_ ... i 

100* 


The surface of the united islands is reckoned to be about 
1862 square miles, or a square mile to every 42,104 of the land 
population. The inhabited houses exclusive of subsidiary 
buildings were 24,306 in number; oftlte.se, 6,676 were thatch- 
ed lmts. Of the 17,530 tiled houses, sixty-two per cent, had 
upper stories and twenty-two per cent, had more than one up- 
per floor, the mean height of the walls of the houses is about 
twenty-three feet. The mean width of the streets is twenty -six 
and a half feet, or but little greater in measurement than 
the height of the walls. The streets and lanes differ much in 
width, the range being from six to forty-nine feet. There were 
reported to be 3 97, or nearly four families to each bouse, and 
if the inhabited outhouses be taken into account, there were 
30 6 persons to each bouse, and 18*3 to each floor. There are 
33 houses assessed at Ks. 10,000 and upwards. 68 at from its. 
6,000 to Es. 10,000; 1,297 at from 1,000 to Es. 6,000, and 
16,790 at Rs. 1,000 and under. 

Adsm is under the jurisdiction of Bombay. This British set- 
tlement, which is almost the most southerly point on-the Ava- 
bian^oast, is < situated in latitude 12° 47'^orth, and longjjtude 
46° 10' t East. It is a peninsula of about v *fiite,en miles in circum- 
ference, 'of an irregular oval form, five miles in its greater, aud 
three in its lesser diameter, connected with the continent by a 
low narrow neck of land, 1,360 yard? in byeadth, but which is in 
one place nearly covered by the sea at high spring tides. It 
consists of a large crater, formed by lofty and precipitous bills, 
the highest peak of which has an altitude of 1,775 feet: these, 
on the exterior sides, slope towards the sea, throwing out nu- 
merous spurs, which form 'a series of valleys, xadiating from a 
common centre. The town and part of the military canton- 
ments are within the crater, and consequently surrounded oa 
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ail sides hy inns, save on the eastern face, where a gap exists, 
opposite the fortified islaud of Seerali. The population in I85G 
was as follows : — 


Christians, 

1,129 

jhuliau Mahomedans, 

2,657 

AnH»\an ditto. 

4,812 

Africaii ditto, 

3,627 

Other ditto. 

68 

Hindoos, 

6,611 

Parsecs, ...* * ■ 

6i 

•Jews, 

1,224 

Miscellaneous, 

1,663 

Total, 

... 20,738 


Bengal contains IT Cominissior.erships or Divisions including 
56 districts, regulation and extra-regulation; — 


Divisions. 


Districts. 


13 hang ill pore. 


Burdwan. ... 


Chittagong. 


v. 


; Cuttack. 


Carried / for- 
ward 


with 


Bhwigulpore 

Pnrncuh 
Moiighyr 
Bind wan 

Bcerbhoom 

Buncoomli 
Hooglily 
Midnupnor 
Chittagong 
Hills ^ 
;rippevati I* 
Hullooah * 
Cuttack* 
Balasoro 
Pooree 


Cuttack Tributary 
Alelials 


Houses. 


Popula- 

tion. 


Square! 

Miles. 


173, SOI; 
87,690 


rv'^j 


143,542 


220,688. 

100,290 


851,53s 

1,6 00.000 
. 800,00a 

3,854,152 
514,597 

438.495 , 

1,520,000 2,007 


7,80 4| 

5,712 

8,592; 

2,693 


Remarks, 


r Includes por- 
} tion of Sontlial, 
i Pergumiuhs. 


WH, \ “to! 

i,m»; 1 p ' :t 

-2,007 ' 

„«tf«,§8sLwaaj 

.1,006,000 10, 9J ?! 


1 . Includes por- 
f>i» of Sonthalj 
iguunuhs. 


717,470 2,655 

600,0jj0. 2,1 ri 
553,<'l73 3,002 
550,303 1,370 

550,963; 2,698 


12,226,011 


16,068 


70,?53 


f-Autgurb, Ti«fl- 
■ ria, Boa stub*, 
ludole, ISur* 
sinjtpoor, Kan* 
dapn, Nya- 
gurh, Ran* 
pur, Dasn&tft, 
Talcher, Den- 
kaual, Ouguh 
ML a h arb any, 
Kemvinr, .Nil* 
giri. Pal Sahara, 
Boad, aut liulf ! 
lick. 
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fJtutcncoit Governorship of Bengal. — Continued . 


Divisions. 


Districts. 


i 


{Houses. 


Broxu 


Dacca. 


Pres i den (.7 
late Nud- 
ilea. 


Patna. 


Rajshuhcc. 


Assam. 


Chota Nng- 
'pore or S. W. 
Frontier A - -■ 

I 93J 'VV1,% : 


T 


ht ovev| 

f’| Dacca 

j jMvimmsing 

j jlSylljet with Jy 11- ( 
... \ tenh ... \ 

j (Cucliar 
j -Furreedpore 
ijPackergunj 
jXuddca 
jJessore 

( j^i-IVi-giiunahs .. 

.Calcutta Town .. 
s | Patna 
| jShahaliad 
j iGya (Rebar)- 
1 jSaruii ... 7 

I .Chumparun ... j 
Tirhoofc 
{ jMaidali 
{ jDinajpoor 
1 |Ruugpore 
-J jHograh 
' jPubuah 
j jRajshahee 
IJMoorshednbacl .. 
jKuinroop 
Durrung 
Now gong 
Secbsnugor 
Luckiiiipoor 
. Nnga llill Dist-rictj 
filiazarcebnug 
Loliardugga 
Singlibboom 
Muutibhoomu 
Sirgoojn, Obtley-^ 
poor and the 
Gurjhat Me- 
lials of Kuria, 
Gang poor and 
Douai 


Popula- 

tion. 


1 2/226,01 U 
600,000, 
1,-187,000 

:iso,oou 

or».ooo 
-toy, 995 


Square 

Miles. 


n 


Cooch Beliar. -I 


Total, 


Darjeeling; 

Goalpara 

Cooch Behai* 
Western Dooars... 

(Mynagooric) ... 
G arrow Hills 
TitalyaU Sub-Divi- 


12/1,082: 

J«*.sw|__aa3j.Mj 

2*29,91 nj 589,34a 
1S1,:175| 909,875 

288.S94J 1,502, lOOj 


208,312 

390,(320 

3*27,509 

62,379 


~ S45,7£>0| 
1,002/2 7 I 

2.500.000 

3.700.000 

1,635,-195 

351/272 

1,042.8321 

2.559.000 

900.000 

600.000 
671,000 

1,100,080 


70,753. 

3,218 

6,454. 

5, -All 

4,094 
1,353 
1/1221 
” 3,578 
3 441 
2/27 

" 1,829 
4.404 
5,6S9j 

6,394 

6,1 U 
1,469 
4,067 
4,616 
1,704 
1,739 
3,035| 
2,63 4| 


40,926 


4,OOO.OOC 


38,572,812 


42,500 




. 1.640 

4,373 
1,28? 
| 1,4?7 
3,390 
j 9ff> 

.245,120 


Remarks. 


( Includes the 
4 Hill portion of 
(.Western Hoars, 
f Includes Baa- 
{ tern Hoars. 



Calcutta. 


K the ni«ht of 8 th January, 1866 the Municipal Commi*- 
iohers took 0 a census of that part of the city of Calcutta which is 
mder their jurisdiction embracing 7 ‘8 sqna»« miles. 'I'lie results 
vere as follows, but they are not reliable 


Population of thi? -Town ... 3,77,92-t 

Average proportion ol males to females 15/ *83 to 100 
iWn, children to adults ... H)0 to 485-60 

AverasWate of mortality ... 5 4 0 per hundred. 

Hate of mortality among Europeans 2*71 ditto. 

The fixed population were thus classified. Th e floating popn- 
[ation is assumed at about 50,000, raising the total population 
-.r »-mvt rff Pnl/mtln. to 430.000: — 







Males to 


AT ales. 

Females. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

100 />- 






* males. 

Europeans ... 6,820 

I n f If >- E u n » pe a n « 4, 08 2 

Greeks ... • 17 

2.545 

4,218 

7 

907 

1,524 

2 

952 

1,412 

4 

220 96 
96*02 

1 72*72 

Armenians 

291 

238 

88 

* 8G 

116*98 

Asiatics 

... 786 

412 

1 20 

123 

169-34 

Jews 

...• 240 

\ 228 

111 

102 

106*36 

Parsecs 

... • 73 

15 

6 

4 

415-79 

Africans 

39 

9 

2 

3 

... 

Chinese 

378 

... 

31 

... 

... 

IVI ussulmans 

65,812 

28,738 

9667 

8,842 

200 85 

Hindoos • 

1,19,539 

78,901 

21,010 

19,740 

142*48 

Total 

1,98.077 

1,15,311 

33,268 

31,268 

4 .* 


Taking the fixed and floating population of the Town at 
430.000, the above would give only one licensed shop for the 
retail sale of spirituous drinks and intoxicating drugs to 3,870 

persons. ■ . . 

~ .The Jtorth-WeMern Provinces coiitngn 35 districts of Which 29 
are ^rouped into%B Commissionerships and the others are extra- 
retKiTation* T3|e ffHo.wing is taken from the last census iirft! S65. 
Tlie progress of* the 'population in the principal cities in the 
]S orth- Western Provinces is se<?n from the following # statement. 
The population of Meerut in 1853 was exclusive of Canton* 
inents : — • / * _ : ■ ~ ; ' 


City. 

r* isos. 

In 1803.: CJity. 

In 1865. 

In 1853;. 

Benares, ... - 

Agra, ... 

Cawnpnre, 

Allahabad, # 

Bareilly, ... 9 
Meerut, •• •• ^ 

17»352 

112.6(51, 

1115,601 

105.649 

105.649 
1 73.378 

171,66s 
, 125,262 
118,000 
72 093 
111,332 
40,276 

Km-r.irkubad, 

Mirznpore, 

Shalijebanpore, 

^toradabnd, 

Muttra 

Ooruekftore, 

73, Hu 
7.1,84:9 
71.719 
57,304 
51.540 
50,853 

77.967 
. 75,012 
74,500 
i>7,41 ( 
65,749 
54,529, 

Vot.X l.,rfURT i. 


B 







Benares and 
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OQ 

§ 


> 

P 


l)lBTRrOTS. 


f; Meerut 
‘ Allygurh 
Seharunporo 
M oozufferrmggur 
Booluudshuhur 
Dehra Doon 


if 1 


31 


03 

So 


Bareilly 
Bijnnur 
Mo radab ad 
. .Buliaon 
l iShabjehanpore 


f {Agra 
(Muttra « 

■ Furruekabad 
Mynpoory 
HJtawah 
Etali 


"53 

a 

Si 


jS 

< 


n 

h 

9 

o 


Allahabad 
Caw upoio 
jFuttehpore 
Banda 

Humeerpore 

Jounpore 

Hen ares 
G.oruckpore i 
Bustec j 
. A zim gurh 
l !Mirzaporo 
Ghazeepore 


(Jhansie 
At hum 
Lullut^ore 
|Ajmero 
Tcrrai 

^ K utna on 

I'.GurLiwal 


C9 

3 

an 

PS 

A 


Total ... 


Area. 

Population. 

2,30J 

1,199.593 

i#* 

925,538 

%W2 

866,483 

1,617 

682,212 

1,889 

800,431 

1,02(| 

102,831 

2,372 

1,381,334 

1,882 

690,975j 

2,761 

1,095,306! 

1,072 

880,810 

2,328 

1,016,844 

1,873 

1 ,028,544 

1,612 

800,321 

1,603 

915,943 

1,606 

700,220 

1,631 

626,444 

1,404 

614,361 

2,764 

1,393,183 

2*36(5 

1,188,862 

,1,580 

680,786 

3,030 

724.372 

2,288 

520,911 

1,552 

1,015,427 

991 

793,277 

7.500 

3,439,013 

2,545 

1,385,872 

5,109 

1,054,4?..} 

2,225 

'1,342,234 

1,608 

357,442 

1.542 

405,604 

1.947 

- 248,146 

2,672 

426,268 


9 1 ,802 

6,1)00 

369,223 

6,000 

233,326 

82,941 

30,007,871 


The details of the population in the regulation districts are far- 
ther seeu from these tables : — 









British Indta. 


Punjab . — The J^imjab contains 32 districts in 10 Divisions. 

-TT — " 

i 1 , 

Division. I ‘Distbic t. Area. I Pop. 


Hissar. 


Umballa. 


UaJlandhur 


: Umritsur. 


C I Delhi 
^ jOurgaon 
( Kama! 

C | Hissar 
^IHohtak 
( jSirsa 
r[ Umballa 
•i [Ludhiana ... 
L 'Simla, about 
f jJallandhur .. 

\ -J [Hpshiarpur .. 

1 IjKaugra 
fjUmritaar ... 


-j jSealkot 
[ [Gurdasp 


Lahore. 


j PvTlVVl 

! Piudi. 


Multan. 


■ Derajat. 


' Peshawur. 


1. Gurdaspur ... 
f Lahore 
< Firozpore ... 

I Gujramvala ... 
f Rawal Piudi.., 
j Jehluin 
} jGujrat 
(. [Shah pur 
f [Multan 
i ! J hung 
i i Montgomery 
| iMuzuffargurh 
f Dora Ismael Khan 
-j Dera Gliazi Khan 
( Hamm , M 
( Peshawar ... 

^ Koliut 
[ Hazara 


. 506,089) 
6*2,480 

^5)^886 

551.000 

51,083 

1,003,974 
527,722| 
50,000j 
683,531! 
795,784 
6!) ‘2,97 7 
883,319 
7 1 1 ,472 

800.000 
543,495 
433,009 
420,758 

543.000 

395.000 
489,661 
301,769 
411,386 
299,034 
106,434 
248,802 
434,180 
238,959 
246,824 
450.099 
107,362 

310.000 


J 95, 135 i 4,847, 962i 


’ j Agricultural. 

i t 

Noil-Agricultural. 

j | r ' *'■ 

I Mak^p. FeiiialesJ 

[ , '! c 

. 1 1 

Males. Females. 

Hindoos ... ... .. .[2,242,066: 1,759,016 1,670,608^293, 538 

Mabouiruedau and others not Hiu-j | . 1 j * 

dooa ... ... t . ..j2,414, 756,2, 060,335 1,883, 860.1, 5J8,825| 

Total . . . ! 4,656,8 2 1 ' 3,8 1 9, 3 5 1\ 

1 l 1 

3,55-1, 408‘2 > 672, 363 

* 1 - 


Oudh. Central Provinces . 


1 & 


Oudh . — Xo census has been tifken of Oudh. It consists of 12 


Divisions. 

Lucknow;. 

Khyrahad. 


DISTRICT'S. 

Division. 

District. 

( Lucknow 

| 

f Fyzabad 

Oonao 

iFyzabad. 

Baraitch 

1 Durriabad 

i 

i 

^ Gouda 

^Seetapure 

! 

f lioy Bareilly 

< Hurdui 

Baiswara. 

-? Sultanpore 

Mohumdee 


Pertabgurh 


Divisions. 

Fyzabad 
Lucknow 
K hy rab ad 
Bains wan a 


Population. 

, 2,330,500 

2,014,822 
. 1,826,39 8 
.. 3,899,365 


Total ... 8,071,675 

The Central Provinces contain 18 districts in the 4 Commis- 
sionerships of Nugpore, Jubbulporo, Xerbudda and Chuttes- 
gurh covering 1 18,938 square miles with a population numbering 
6,635,683. Iu Mr. Temple’s Report lor *1863- 64 he gives t lie -fol- 
lowing : —The Return prepared in 1862-63 is based either on ac- 
tual enumeration fur the towns, or upon the numbers of houses 
in the villages, as ascertained by the Settlement Department, 
— a general average being then taken of souls to a house. 
The rural population of the three Divisions of Nagpore, Jub- 
bulpore and Saugor, with the area of 53,718 square miles, 
was 6,184,129, or 93 to the square mile. These dwelt in 
"$72:25,874 houses formed into 24,389 villages and towns, •which 
gives an aversige^of 4 25 to each house. The population of 
37 ^owiis Contamiig ^bove 5,000 souls was 5&5,156, dwelling 
in 133,066 houses. Tlio same means for making a ^reliable 
estimate of the population as ejflst in these three Divisions did 
not exist in the Clurtteesgurh Division, comprising The Raepore* 
Sumbulpore arnd "Bgtatpore districts, as Well as the Upper Go- 
davery district, and the numerous petty chieftaincies contigu- 
ous to those districts « but the population of these districts baa 
been roughly assumed amount to 2,297,842. This would 
give, for the.wh >le of the Central Provinces, a total population 
of 7,841,9714 flr, with the floating non-residents ami nomad po- 
pulation, about 8 millions, The Survey 'figures are 
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) 

© 

S5 

! 

i 

District . i 

i 

i 

Jubb ul pore... 

.. i 

2 jDurnoh 


3 Saugor 


4 Nimingpore 

• 

5; Jloshtiugabad . . , • 


I 6 

N imar 


7;Baitool 

...! 

8 Cbindwara ... 


9|55eoneo 

• • . 

10;Mundia 

•••{ 

lliNagpore 

1 

12 

Wurdali ... 

/ 

13 

Chanda 


14 

Bliundara* ... 

• . . 

15 

Raepore 

1 

16 

Belasporc 

J j 

17 

Sumbidpore ' ... 

♦ • * t 

18 

IJppt'r Godavery 

• • • j 


Bus tar, Karaoudi, &c. 

• t • 


Gurj'hat Mehals 

... 


■Total of Central Provinces 

... 


<D 

3 

s 

c /5 



4 . 83 / 

436,600 

3,128 

232,500 

2,600 

522,700 

2,286 

328,000 

3,325 

579,000 

3,358 


3,900 

219,700 

6 , 245 : 

2 12,800 

4,864 

354,100 

, 5,403 

134 , 100 . 

6,781 

945,600 

: . 8,411 

S 304,600 

i . 6,180 

553,600 

| 19,876 

[ 711,100 

! 2,664 

| 460,000 

i 2,000 

| 607,000 

21,172 

296,000 

13,811 

9.683 

118,837 

0 , 635,683 


BrtiUih Burmah contains 13 districts in the 3 .Comr.us? 
sionerships of Pegu, Terutsserini and Arracn/V 


* A now District called lfalnghat 1ms lately Ifeeii formed from portions of 
Blnindura, MundHi and Sconce. 
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■The area for 1865*66 is estimated. 



Statement exhibiting the numbers of the principal races comprising the population of British Burmah in 1865 as 

compared with 1864. 
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♦ This does not include the Mountain Karens in the Toungoo District, estimated at 62,320. 
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British Burmah Berar . Ah y sore. 

TluJ population of Rangoon in 1865 was 66,577, of Mauimeiu 
70,349 and ojf Akyab 14,990. The population ot other towns 
which have more than 6,000 inhabitants*was 


Yaiuloon ... 


... 6,202 

Prouae 


... 21,807 

Shqayd omig 


8,700 

Thay^Lniyo 


7,766 

PounguS^ 


... 5,017 

Hasnein ... 


... 18,356 

Laymyethna 


... 5,590 

Paut^naii... 


... 5,116 

Myanoung 


... 5,539 

lienzadah 


14,277 

Kyangheii 


6.607 

Tonn goo... 


... 9,3?4 

Tavoy 


... 14,255 

Mergui 


... 9,873 

Shoaygheen 


... 7,772 


Berar . — The surplus revenue of this province is paid to His 
Highness the Nizam. There are 4 districts with a population 
of 1,635,93.6 and an area of 17 # ,334 square miles : — 



Square miles. 

Population 

Oomrawuttee, 

5,060 

649,082 

Akolah, .». 

3:396 

477,925 

Mehkur, ...* 

3,013 

216,740 

’Woon, 

5,875 

293,188 


17,334 

1,535,935 


Mysore contains three Divisions with a population of nearly 
4 millions. 

Population to 
Population. Area. square mile. 

Nuw»:lidroog#Divisio|i 1,474,087 8,426 175 

A shtagram Division’ **1,307.250 7,345 178 

Nugur Division. 1,134,384 11,233 Hil 

. 

3,915,721 27,004 454 


Average 15 

The : population of Bangalore (Town and Cantonment) k in- 
cluded, in the returns of the Nundidroog Division. 

^ 9 * ' , ■ - ^ . • 

* The Phongyees and their scholars are not shown in the population of 


towns. 

Yol. XI., PA« l. 


13603 
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British India. 


Goorg with an area of 2,116* miles has a population of llff,18? 
of whom 21,821 are Coorgeos and the rest Hindoos, Mussul- 
mans and others. c 

The following figures show the area,, and population of the 
principal states of Asia, and of the continent of Asia as com- 
pared with the rest of the world : — 


States. 

Asia. 

Afghanistan 

Anam, Empire ,of 

Arabia * 
l'>ir mu li Empire 
Chinese Empire 
India 

Japanese Empire* 
Persia 

Russia in Asia 
Siam 

Tartarv (Independent) 
Turkey in Asia 


Square 

miles. 


PopAo. 
Population, square ! 

mile. ! 


Capitals. 


400,000!* 6,500,000' 17 

* | 

120,000', 5,000,000; 41*7 
h, 000,000; ] 0,000,000; 10 

: 260,000; 8,000,000: 30’S 

#350, 000:415,000,000 77*6 
1,4 z' 6,31 6 j 1 $£,008,277 1 26, 

: 260,000; 40,000,000*1 53-8 
1 ! ' 

,! 450,000 r 10,000.000 22-2 
. 5,500,000- 8,328,642 l‘5r 

' 200,000 5,00*0,000 25 

j 000,000- 6,000.000 6*7 

,i 550,000 j 16,000,000 20-1 


! ( Calml 
! [ Herat 
| \ Hue 
1 ( Kesko 
| Mecca 
j Mandalay 
j Pekin 
| Calcutta 
I ( Jcdtlo 
! i Miaco 
Teheran 
Orenburg 
Rttuk'ok 
Bokhara 
Smvnm 


Popula- 

tion. 


60,000 

ioo,oooj 

50.000 

150.000 
30,000] 

i 00,000 
1,500,000 
413,000| 

700.000 
475,000! 
1*20,000| 

18.000 
400,000; 
150,000] 

150.000 



« Europe ... 

; Asit> 

J Africa 
: America ... 

] OTc-anica (Austmlia, 
j Polynesia, and Iu- 
diun , Archipelago) 

I c Totals. 


Weimar Almanac, 1840. 


Prof. Dieterici ; 
of Berlin 1SG1. : 


Population. 


j 


233,240,043.' 

608.516,010: 

3 01,408,41 lj 
48,007,150] 

1,838,1041 • 


English Square; 
miles. j 

i ' 

3,807,105] 
17.805,1 46 
1 1,647, 423 : 
>9,542,400. 

* 5*347,840. 


Population. 


272.000. 0001 
720,00Qjggp 

200 . 000 . 000 ; 

80,000,0001 

■ * j 

2,000,000; 


003,090,817, 50,150,009 .1,283,000,000] 





Christians. 


n 


professor Dieteriei of Berlin* estimating the population of 
the world at about 1,300,000,000, reckons the Caucasian race to 
number 369,000,000; the Mongolian, f>52, 000,000 ; the Negro 
and Ethiopian, 196,000,000; the Malay, 200,000*000; - the 
American Indian, l,060,00>. Divided according to religious 
creeds, he computes the Christians at 335,000,000 (viz. Roman 
Catholics, 470,000,000 ; Greek Orthodox, 89,000,000; Protes- 
tant, 76,O0(h3f)O ;) the Jews at 5,000,000; the Mahometans at 
160,000,000 ; the Heathens or Pagans at 200,000,000 ;the Asia-v 
tic Buddhists at 600,000,000. 

Races And Cueeps in India. 


The numbers are approximative. 


Aboriginal Hill Tribes 

4.001), 000 

Hindoos 

... 140,000,000 

Buddhists * 

-1,000,000 

Mahomedans 

... 30,000,000 

Parsecs 

250,000 

Asiatics from beyond British India 

500,000 

Jews (in Cochin 1790, by census of 1857) 

10,000 

Armenians ... • 

5,000 

Europeans pure # ... 

134,000 

Ditto mixed 

91,000 

Native Christians 

1,100,00Q 


Looking only at Christians we have the following results 
in 1866 — 

European 
Ea&t Indian 
Armenian 

Native Christians — 

Protestant 

Syrian (census of Travancore and Cochin) 
liumaa Catholic 


... 1 ,299, hr 


... 133,738 

90,496 
5,000 

... 300,000 

... 116,483 

650,000 


Total 



Summary op? . Missions in India, Ceylon and Burmab, January 1862. 
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Riitish India and Ceylor, 
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Native Protestartt Christians. 


. - - 

India and 

India and 

I ndia, Ceylon 


Ceylon in 

Ceylon in 

and Burin ah 

_ 

1852. 

1862. 

in 1862. 

Societies 

22 

31 

31 

Stations 

313 

371 

386 

Out-stations '**, ... 

unknown. 

1,925 

2,307 

Foreign Missionaries .t. 

395 

519 

541 

Native Missionaries 

48 

140 

186 

Native Catechists 

698 

1.365 

1,776 

Native Churches... 

331 

1,190 

1,542 

Communicants ... 

. 18,410 

31,849 

49.688 

Native Christians 

112,491 # 

153,816 

213,182 

Vernacular Day Schools ... 

1,347 

1,562 

1,811 

Scholars 

47,504 

44,612 

48,390 

Boys’ Boarding Schools ... 

93 

101 

.108 

Christian Boys ... 

2,414 

2,720 

3,158 

Anglo-Vernacular Schools . . 

126 

• 165 

193 

Scholars 

14,562 

-23,377 

23,963 

Girls’ Day Schools . • 

347 

371 

373 

Girls 

11,519 

15,899 • 

16,862 

Girls’ Boarding Schools ... 

3 02 

114 

117 

Christian Girls ... 

•2,779 

4,098 

4,201 

Translations of the Bible 

Ten languages. 

! Twelve. 

Fourteen. 

Ditto New Testament 
Separate Books ... 0 

Five others. 

Three others. 
| 

Five others. 
Twenty books: 

I ■ * % ■ ; 


• ( 

iin seven others.! 

Soli pt urea circu fated in ) 
ten years ... • ... j 

unknown. 


! 2.634,940 

Ohristiau Tracts, Books. &c. 
Mission Presses ... 

! unknown. 


; 8,604,033 

25 

£294,300 

25 


Expenditure last ten years . 

£190,000 

.£285,000 

Local Contributions "last ) 
year ... ... ( 

Native Contributions last") 
three years ... ... J 

£33,500 

£45,325 

£16,800 

i 

£13,000 

About. £18,000 


Tift Jatesti reliable figures for European^ and East Indian! are 
these— 

lfuropean # Officers ^fh^Soldiers (I860) 

,, Covenanted Officials • ... 

European residents in Calcutta (?8G5) 

Ditto Bombay city (1864) 

Ditto .Madras city (about) 

Ditto N. W. Provinces (1866) 

Ditto British Burmab (1865) 

Ditto other parts of India 


65,287 
3,5&0 
11,224 
• 8,415 
2,000 
22,692 
5,620 
15,000 


133,738 

The census of* European British subjects.taken in 1861 , at the 
same time as the census of the U uited Kingdom, w as incorVec t ; 
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British India . 

t 

It showed the English population at only 125,945. Of these 
84,083 went to compose the British officers and men of the 
Indian army ; while @2,566 consisted of men and boys in civil 
life, including the civilians in the public service ; the remain- 
ing 19,306 being females, of whom 9/773 wore over 20 years 
of age, ’When the census was taken, the number of iemales 
of English origin in India above the age of 16 wijf* 11,636,' in- 
cluding 8,356 wives and 1,146 widows. Of /Tie officers and 
men of the Royal army 93 per cent, of all ages were unmar- 
ried, while the proportion of civilians above the age of 20 un- 
married amounted to 50 per cent. In the census ol 1861 no 
distinction as to those of mixed race was made. The follow- 
ing shows approximately the number of East Indians, Eurasians 
or Indo-Europeans in, India. 

Easf. Indian Uncovenanted officials ... ... 3,500 

East Indians in Calcutta in 1866 ... ... .11,036 

Ditto in Bombay city 1805 ... ... 1.891 

Ditto in N. \V. Provinces 1865 r ... 5,069 

Ditto in Madras city (assumed) ... 14,000 

Ditto in the rest of India ... ... 5.5,000 

Total ... 90,496 

The following table shews the strength of the Civil Service 
.in India in 1861. The entries of natives are below the truth : — 

,-..i — 

Nurhber. 


1305 
418 
219 
293 
643 
179 
107 

309 
236 
557 
339 
536 

;■ loor 

54 

3*984. 12 „ 300oi 
^JjVafivea .. . ..._ . . ..U 2228 4 1 8 „ 150Qj 



g l ( Europeans and Eurasians 

® ^ Natives 

North-West \ Enn»pB».« 

Ptovinees ... } jjsr z ::: ::: 

.-{ESEr„ ::: .* 

4 No Natives apparently. 

( Europeans v 

Madras... * ...{ £ m ' asi,um 

( .Natives ... ... v 

Bomba? f Europeans and Eurasians 

" ( Natives ... ...j 

Other parts of j j Europeans and Eurasians 
■India .../ (Natives ... .. t . 


Plinjab... 


Madras... 

Bombay 


of j Eiirr 
... I Nati 


i r r. 


( Europeans and Eurasians 


Salaries 
per Annum. 

£ £. 

12 to 2400 
72 „ 1200 
36 „ 1500 
21 „ 720 
.36 SSTT 
36 „ 1800 
36 720 

12 „ 1800 
16 ,,1200 
120 „ 960 
24 „ 3000 
18 „ 900 
12 „ 1800 
90 „ 1500 
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Legislation 

Imperial . — The Acts passed by the Council of the Governor 
Geueral for making Laws and Regulations in the year 1865-66 
will be foiiml # described at page 351 of the last volume. They 
were : — v 

XXIV. of 1S65 to give effect to certain Warrants of Attor- 
ney and Cognovits. 

XXV. of 1865 to sun cud the Law relating to the Duties of 
Customs on goods imported and exported by Sea. 

XXVI. of 1865 to amend Act XXIX. of 1861, to consoli- 
date and amend the Articles of War for the Government of the 
Native Officers and Soldiers in Her Majesty’s Indian Army. 

XX VII. of 1865 to make temporary provision for the deci- 
sion of Civil Appeals in the Districts within the Lieutenant 
Governorship of the Punjab. 

XXVI II. of 1865 to provide for the more speedy liquidation 
of Insolvent Traders** Estates \\\ Bombay. 

XXIX. of 3866 to* amend the Pleaders, Hook tars and Re- 
venue Agents* Act, 1865. 

XXX. of 1865 to define and sanction the rates which the 
Madras Irrigation and Canal Company is authorized to charge 
for the supply of water for purposes other than that of Irriga- 
tion. 

I. of 1866 to amend Act XIX. of 1861 to provide for a Gov- 
ernment Paper Currency. 

II. of 1866 to amend Act II. of 1866. 

III. of 1866 to confer certain increased powers ou the Regis- 
trars of the Recorders’ Courts in British Burmah, and for other 

■r • 

purposes. • • 

J^. of 1866 to s^peiid the constitution of tlm Chief Court of 
Judicature in the Panjfcb and its Dependencies, 

V. of 1866 to provide a summary procedure on BilJ.^of Ex- 
change and to amend in certain respects the Commercial Law 
of British India. 

VI. of I8fr6 to Continue Act XXXI. of 1860, relating to 

the manufacture, importation and sale of arms and ammriuition, 
and for regulating the right to keep and use (be same, and to 
give power of disarming in certain cases and for other pur- 
poses.; \ 

VI L of I?66 to extend to the Court? of Judicature of Prinoe 
of Wales* Islaitd,* Singapore and Malacca Act XXIIL; 
18 * 10 , for*executing within the local limits of the jurisdiction of 
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Her "'Majesty’s Courts legal process issued by authorities irt the 
Mofussil. 

VilL of 1866 furthe r to amend the Schedule annexed to the 
Code of Criminal Procedure. 

IX. of 1866 to extend to the Sud(W Court of the North- 

W estern Provinces cevtain provisions of '‘The Pleaders, Mook- 
tars and Revenue Agents’ Act, 1865,” and of Act ‘No. XXIX. 
of 1866. • ** 

X. of 1866 for t.lie incorporation, regulation, and winding up 
of Trading Companies and other Associations. 

XI. o( .1866 to ‘repeal Act No. I\ r * 1865, for incorporating 
for a further period, and forgiving further powers to the Assam 
Company. 

Xli. c of 1866 to 'provide for the compulsory taking of rights 
to form and maintain private water courses from public works 
of irrigation. I 

XIII. of 1866 to exempt certain suits in Oudh from the ope- 
ration of the rules of limitation in force in that Province. 

XIV. of 1866 to amend the law for the management of the 
Post Office, for the regulation of the Duties of Postage, and for 
the punishment of offences agaiust the Bost Office. 

XV. of 1866 to amend the Law of Partnership in India. 

XVI. of 1866 to relieve the Governor-General of India in 
Council from the duty of signing the Commissions mentioned 
in Sections 22 and 44 of the High Courts’ Criminal Procedure 
Amendment Act 1865. 

XVII. of 1866 to provide for the establishment of a Public 
Museum at Calcutta. 

XVIII. of 1866 to alter the Customs Duty on the export of 
Saltpetre. 

XIX. of 1866 to enhance the price of Salt manufactured and 
sold under the orders <?f the Governor of the Presidency of FflVt ' 
Saint George in Council. 

XX. of 1866 to provide for the Registration of Assuranctte, 

XXX of 1866 to legalise, under eertairi circumstances, the 

Re-marriage of Native Converts to Christianity. 

XXII. of 1866 to, extend the Indian MUrriage Act, 1865, to 
the Hyderabad Assigned Districts. 

Madras . — Act VI. of 1865, 41 to ejuable the Governor in Court - 
<eil to direct arid prescribe what official seals Collectors, Magis- 
trates, and other Public officers shall have arid use/* came into 
■operation on 1 9th August 1865. This Act repeals Section X., 
Regulation II. of 1-803, and enables the Government to deal 
AVith the t mattei of official seals, as they may, front time to time* 
doom necessary. 
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VII. of 1865, “to enable the Govern m t;u v« iu icvjr separate 
pess for the use of water supplied for irrigation purposes in cer- 
tain cases,” came into operation on 7th September 1865. This 
Act empowers the Government to levy a cess, in addition to, 
and distinct from, thft land assessment, on account of water 
supplied from sources of irrigation constructed or kept up at 
the charge of the State. 

VIII. of i&65, fff ttf consolidate and improve the Laws which 
define tjie process to bo taken for the recovery of rent,” came 
into operation on 1st January J866, This is a very important 
Act, and occupied the consideration of the Legislature for more 
than two years. It empowers landholders to collect arrears 
due to them, whether those arrears consist of the land tax 
which Zemindars and Inamdars collect, as authorized represen- 
tatives of the Government, or of rent which proprietors have a 
right to levy from the tenants to whoi$ they let their lands. 
The necessity for legislation on this important subject had been 
long experienced in the Madras Presidency, owing to the doubts 
existing as to the construction to be placed *on Regulations 
XXVir. and XXVJII. of *1802, II. of 1806, and IV. and V. 
of 1822 : and this need, was latterly felt more strongly owing to 
a decision of the High Court, which reversed a previous deci- 
sion of the Sudder Court, and unsettled the vexed question of 
the mutual rights of landlord and tenant. Besides codifying 
the old law, tRis Act simplifies the procedure to be followed in 
recovering arrears of rent, and gives the use of summary pro- 
cess, under certain restrictions, to all landlords, thus abolish- 
ing a somewhat anomalous provision of the old law, which res- 
tricted this privilege to those who paid revenue direct to Go- 
vernment. 

IX. of 1865, “to amend the law relating to the appointment 
of Municipal Commissioners for the t$wn of Madras, ami the 
management of its Municipal affairs, and to make better provi- 
sion for thS Police^copservancy, and improvement of the ^id 
town, and to enable the said Commissioners to levy tax^s, tolls, 
and rates therein,” came into operation on 1st November 1865,; 

X. of 1865, “id provide for the appointment olf Municipal 
Commissioners in*t»wi/s ill the Presidency of Fort St. George, 
and for the Police, gbnservancy, and improvement thereof, and 
for the levying of rates, tolls, and taxes therein,”- was to coqpm 
into early operation in the larger towns. 

I. of’ 1866, ** to repeal Madras Act TV. of!l865> and to make 
provision for the administration of "Military Cantonments in Hie 
J?resi4ency of Fost St. George,” comes* into operation only in 

VOX,. XI., P4&X i. n 
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Bombay, 


such Military Cantonments, hud from such dates as the Gbvei<* 
nor in Council may direct. It has been extended to Bellary, 
Cannanore, Tricbinopely, Saint Thomas’ Mount, and Welling* 

0 f 1866, “for the prevention of the' spread of disease among 
cattle in the Madras Presidency,” was passed on the urgent re- 
presentation of the Revenue authorities, and r .of Veterinary 
Surgeon Thacker, who was deputed by 'Government to investi- 
gate the causes of the murrain prevalent among cattle, and to 
surest the appropriate remedies. The heavy losses inflicted 
upon the country, and the extraordinary apathy and careless- 
ness of the agricultural community in the matter of contagion, 

necessitated legislative action. 

III. , of 1866, "for the levy of a District Road Cess,” is to 
enable Government to raise funds for the construction and re- 
pair of ininor roads, by local taxes imposed upon the owners 
and occupants of lands in the vicinity, This measure was con- 
sidered necessary, since the increasing demands on the general 
revenues, render it improbable that the Government will ever 
be in a position to do more than complete and maintain the 
chief lines of communication. 


Bombay. — Act IT, of 1865 to provide for the management of 
the Municipal affairs df the City of Bombay, and to make better 
provision lor the conservancy and improvement of the City, and 
fhr the levving of rates and taxes therein, 

III of 1866 to amend Act XXI. of 3848 (for avoiding Wa* 


jy 0 f 1865 for the regulation of Mofussil Gaols and the en* 

forcement of Discipline therein, .. . . 

V. of 1865 to authorise the punishment of whipping in cer- 
tain°oases in the Bombay House of Correction, 

yj pf 1865 to authorise the destruction of useless records in 
certain Court* of the Bombay Presidency, 

VII, of 1866 to extend the provisions of* Act XX. of 1863, of 
the Govprpov General of India in Council to the District of Ca- 

para in the Bombay Presidency, . . 

VIII. of 186,5 to authorise taxation in the Province of Sind 
for objects of public local Utility and improvement, 

f . of 1866 to extend the provisions of ''Bombay) Act I. of 1866 
to the Province of Sind. 

II. of 1866 to divest Courts of Revenue of jurisdiction in cer- 
tain cases, and to vest such jurisdiction in tbfe Courts of Civil 
Justice in the Bombay Presidency. 
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III. of 1866 for the prevention of gambling in certain place# 
in the Presidency of Bombay. 

IV* of 1866 for enlarging the jurisdiction of the Court of Pet- 
ty Sessions at Bombay, and as regards the trial of certain offenc- 
es paodifying its constitution. 

V. of 1866 to repeal Section X. of Regulation XVI. of 1827* 

In addition to the above Laws the following Bills were also 
passed during^he year«1865-66. 

Bill to declare the constitution of Courts of Civil and Crimi- 
nal' Judicature in the Province of Sind. 

Bills to jregulate and restrict the sale of Poisons in the Bom- 
bay Presidency. 

Bill to consolidate and amend the Laws relating to the levy 
of Port Dues in certain Ports of the Bombay Presidency. 

Bill to limit the liability of a son or heir of a deceaseu Hindoo 
for the debts of his ancestor, and the liability of the second hus- 
band of a Hindoo widow for the debts of her deceased husband, 
and otherwise to amend the Law of Debtor and Creditor. 

Bill to shorten the language used in Acts of the Governor of 
Bombay in Council, c and to •make certain provisions regarding 
thereto. ,, 

Bill to amend the Law relating to certain declarations of of- 
fice in the Bombay Presidency. 

Bill to authorise the extension of Certain Regulations and 
Acts to Territories in the Bombay Presidency not subject to the 
general Regulations. 

Bengal * — The Council of the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal 
for making Laws and Regulations met on the 25th November 
i866, and continued its sittings, at intervals, till the 21st April 
1866. The following Acts were passed ; — 

IX. of 1866 to amend Act VI. 1863, passed by the Lieute- 
nant Governor of Bengal in Council (£u Act to vest th<? pro- 
perty of the Town of Calcutta and the management of its Muni- 
cipal affairs* in a corporation, and to make better provision ^for 
the conservancy and Improvement of the Town and for th^ levy- 
ing of rates and taxes tnexUin.) This Act gives the Chairman Q f 
the Calcutta J ustices a seat in the Council. 

, I. of 1866, to ax»9nd certain provisions of Regulation VI. 
1819 (for rescinding* Regulation XIX. 1816, and for enacting 
other provisions in lieu thereof.) This Act was passed, mak- 
ing it an effencfc punishable under Section 447 of the Indian 
Penal . Code, for any one without the sanction of the Magistrate 
of the district to 1 keep a ferry tfoat for the purpose of plying 
for hire within a, distance of two miles .'.above.-' or belo*r 
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place where any public fen'y might be established. To pro- 
vide against any inconvenience to the public resulting from this 
enactment, it was provided that the Magistrate might require 
the person in charge of any main public ferry to establish 
subsidiary ferries within the two mile* limit. The rules for 
the determination and grant of compensation, which had been 
for some time in practical force, were also embodied in the Act. 

It. (if If 66 to provide for the better regulation of the Police 
within the suburbs of the town of Calcutta. 

III. of 1866 to provide for the attendance and examination of 
witnesses before the Council of the Jjieutenant-Qoveruov of 
Bengal for making Laws «nd Regulations. The want of ac- 
curate information on many subjects, in connexion with which 
that body has to legislate, having been felt by the Council of 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal for making Laws and Re- 
gulations, this Act ^empowers the Lieutenant-Governor, by 
summons, to require any person residing within the provinces 
subject to his r control, to appear and give evidence before 
Council, and to produce all documents required of them. The 
Act also provides for the apprehension tpid confinement of re- 
cusant witnesses, and for the payment of the expenses of per- 
sons summoned to appear before the Council. 

IV. of 186 6 to amend and consolidate the provisions of Act 
XI II., 18 66 (for regulating the Police of the towns of Calcutta, 
Madras, and Bombay,) and of Act XLVI1L I860 (to amend Act 
XIII. of 1856.) 

V. of 1866 to make better provision for the regulation of 
Hackney Carriages and Palankeens in the towns and suburbs of 
Calcutta. The registering officer is placed in subordination to the 
Commissioner of Police ; drivers are required to give notice of 
change of residence ; convictions of drivers, for offences under 
the 'Act, are to be endorsed on their licenses, and these may be 
revoked or suspended on conviction for such or any other offenc- 
es ; provision is made for the punishmejnt^f driver^ who, being 
hired by time, desert from the hiring ; compensation is allowed, 
in addition to fine, for the offence o # f refusing to let a carriage 
for hire ; hirers attempting to evade payment of the legal fare 
for a carriage are made liable to a'fiue, in addition to the pay- 
ment of the fare and such compensation as the Magistrate may 
tfward. Further, the registration of palankeen bearers is pro- 
vided for, and the scale of palankeen fares raised ; while the 
final clause* enables the Lieutenant-Governor to extend tjie Act 
to any otfaef towns or places within the provinces under his 
control 
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V*I. of 1866 to amend Act Vf., 1863, passed by the Lieute- 
nant- Governor of Bengal in Council (an Act to vest the property 
of the town of Calcutta and the management ofits Municipal 
affairs in a corporation* and to make better provision for the 
conservancy and improvement of the town, and for levying rates 
and taxes therein.) 

VII. of 1866 to make better provision for the acquisition of 
land for embankmenfs and other matters relating thereto. It 
enacts tjiat lands required for the construction, extension, or 
alteration of any public embankment may be taken up under 
the provisions of Act yL, 18r57, though without the necessity 
for the issue of the declarations and orders by or on behalf of 
Government, mentioned in Sections 2 and 3 of the said Act, 
and makes provision for the appointment of the cost of the 
acquisition of the land amongst the persons to be benefited by 
the construction or alteration of the embankment. The Act 
also contains similar provisions for the apportionment of the ex- 
pense of making a sluice amongst the persons^ to be benefited 
thereby, and provides for the disposal of lands no longer requir- 
ed for embankment purposes. * 

VIII. of 1866 to amend “ the Calcutta Police Act, 1866.” 

IX. of 1866 for the more effectual punishment of persons re- 
sisting lawful apprehension or escaping from legal custody after 
having been Charged with or convicted of offences punishable 
only under sonft special or local law. 

X. of 1866 for tho improvement of the Port of Calcutta. It 
makes the corporate body of J ustices trustees for the purposes! 
of the Act, the immediate administration of the powers and 
trusts vested in the justices being confided to a Committee of 
ten selected from their number, of whom tile Chairman is al- 
ways to be one, while of the remaining 9, 6 are to be chosen by 
the Justices, and 4 nominated by the .Lieutenant Goverrfor of 
Bengal. The objects of the Trust are defined to be— 
I. xhe construct iafl *>f wharves, quays, stag*es, piers, atfd 
jetties within the Port, 2. The construction of tramways* ware- 
houses, and sheds for conveying and storing merchtyidize land? 
ed or to be shipped* *2L The laying down pf moorings and ere<> 
tion of cranes* and a£ 1 rfecessary appliances for loading and un- 
loading vessels. 4. m The.reclamation of any part of the river 
bed within the Port aifd below high water mark which may be 
necessary for the executioner works. 5. The construction and 
application of dredges within the lipiits of the Port. 6. The con* 
itructioh of Tsuch works without the limits of the Port as 

be necessary for the protection of works executed under thfc 
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Within six months the Justices are to submit a scheme of 
the works which they propose to commence. On the approval 
of the scheme by the* Lieutenant-Governor, the Justices are 
empowered to raise money on debentures bearing interest, 
chargeable on all property acquired by" them, and on all tolls, 
duties, rates, aud charges. The total value of outstanding 
debentures is, however, not to exceed 1 J crores of Rupees. 
The' Act further provides for the compulsory usd of the jetties 
and wharves of the Trust when erected and for the levy, of tolls, 
dues, or rates on account of the landing and shipping, storing, 
keeping, and removal of goods, and on account of the use of 
moorings. 


CHAPTER III 

THE ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE. 

CIVIL. 

Madras. — Registration . — The number of registrations was 
1,39,792. Of these, 39,708 were deeds of gift, of sale, and of 
partition, and other absolute transfers of immoveable pro- 
perty ; 69,214? were leases, mortgages, and other temporary or 
bonditional transfers of immoveable property ; 10,969 were 
memoranda of decrees, and orders of Courts, and awards of 
arbitration, and 19,911 were bonds, contracts, and miscellane- 
ous instruments affecting moveable property. The above num- 
ber gives an average per mensem of 11,64*9; the average number 
registrations per mensem during that portion of the previous 
official year, in which the.. Registration Act was in force, was 
bnly &,*268. Out of a totad npmber amounting, exclusive of 
memoranda of decrees, orders of Court, and *awa!rds of arbitration, 
to 1,28,833, the number of instruments, ,tK$ registration of which 
was compulsory was 73,530 ; of those the registration of which 
was optional, 56,303. The number of t appeals preferred to the 
District Registrars, under Section Q^, was twenty-three. Nine 
instruments, which Sub- Registrars had refused tp register, were 
registered under thi orders of District Registrar, Ninety-six 
scaled covers purporting to contain wills, codicils and authori- 
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ties* (o adopt were deposited during the year. One cover was 
withdrawn, and fifteen were opened on the death of the deposit 
tors. No case occurred of a registered instrument being de* 
dared, by the Civil Courts, invalid or forged. The total colieo- 
tions amounted to Rs! 1,54,232-10, the expenditure was Rs. 
1,76,367-3-9 ; the loss entailed upon Government during this 
year by the Registration Department is thus Rs. 33,805-7-11. 

Original Suits. — At the close of 4861?, 61,641 original suits 
remained undecided. The number instituted in 1865 was 
168,129, ami 1,948 were.remanded or readmitted, making a total 
of 231,718. These suits came before the following Courts ; — 

Panchayets ... ... SBS 

Village Moonsiffa ... ... ... 62,107 

District Moonsiffs in their ordinary jurisdic- 
tion . ... ... * ... 89,933 

Do. do. under Madras Act XV. of 
1863... ... # ... ... 70,470 

Cantonment Small Cause* .Courts ... 331 

principal Sudder *Ameens in their ordinary 
jurisdiction ... ... ... 2,063 

Do. do. under Madras Aqt IV. of 
1863 ...* ... ... ... 3,366 


Assistant Agents .. f ... ... 17- 

Civil Judges and Agents in their ordinary 
jurisdiction ... ... ... 1,180 

Do. do. under Madras Act IV. of 
1863... ... ... 879 

Judges of Small Cause Courts ... 10,876 

Do, do. in the exercise of # tho pow- 
ers.of a Principal Sudder Ameen • 863 


Of the totalVimbcr .160,397, or 73 per cent,, we’re disposed of, 
leaving 62,321 undecided at the eleftee of the year. Tho.number 
determined is less by 18,499 than the number disposed of in 
1864. The Oourt^ which the 169,397 suits were disposed of 
are shewn in the follotvafg table ; — ■ 
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>> 

do 

C 

— V: 

■* 8 
~ 3 

Total* 

Pan cha vets 

552 


652 

Village Moonsiffs ... 

40, Hit! 

• ■ • 

40,166 

District Moonsiffs ... 

47,694 

66 , 0 10 

1 1.3,204 

Cantonment Small Cause Courts . 

234 

234 

Principal Sinhlcr Ameens 

884 

3,10-S 

3,992 

Assistant Agents ... 

7 


7 

Civil Judges and Agents 

503 

389 

842 

Judges of the Small Cause Courts ... 
Do. do. in the exercise of the 

i 

1 0, 1 93 

10,193 

powers of a Principal Sudder Awiocn 

207 

... 

207 


','0,013 

79,381 

! . 

1 69,397 

t 


Of the ordinary suits disposed of by the’ several Courts 39,216* 
or forty- three per cent., were decided on the merits in favour 
of plain tills, and 11,516, or thirteen per cent., in favour of de- 
fendants; 10,417 Aveie dismissed for default; 26,203 were ad- 
justed or withdrawn ; and 2,661 were disposed of in other 
ways. Of the Small Causes disposed of by District, MoonsifFs* 
&c., under Act IV. of 1863 (Madras), 36,767, or fifty-three per 
cent*, were decreed on the merits for plaintiffs, and 8,851, or 
thirteen per cent., for defendants; 3,463 were dismissed for 
default; 18,523 were adjusted or withdrawn; and 1,363 were 
otherwise disposed of. Of those disposed of hy Courts of 
Smtdi Causes, unde? Act XLIl. of I860, 6, 158, or sixty per 
cent., were decreed oil the merits for plaintiffs, and 937, or 
Tiine per cent., for defendants ; 512 wprr dismissed for default ; 
ami $,58 6 were adjusted or. withdrawn. And of those disposed 
of by "the Cantonment Siflall Cause Courts 173, or fifty-one 
per cent/, were decreed on the merits for plaintiffs, and ten, or 
three per cent., for 'defendants; fourteefi, were dismissed for de- 
fault; thirty ,eix were adjusted or withdrawn ; and one was dis- 
posed of in some other way. The average duration on the files 
of the suits disposed of by the Lower Courts was as follows; — 



Ordinary . Small j 
Suits. : Causes. j 

!,.j 

•VI . 

D. Y. 

M. 

i 

n. | 

District Moonsiffs ... ...j Oj 


0 0 

0 

29 , 

Cantonment Small Cause Courts . ..J... 

» « • 

. . u 

0 

12* 1 

j Principal Sadder Amccus ...j 1 

o 

10 0 

0 

21 

'Assistant Agents * v ...j 0 

9 

18 ... 


■ 

.Civil J udges ... . . /j 1 

1 

it: o 

i 

io 

•Judges of tlie Small Cause Courts 


0 

o 

22 

j Do. do. in the exercise of thej 

power® of a Principal Sunder Amcen ! 0 

9 

■4" 

... 

« • * 

T'iic suits newly inst-itujed are thus classified : — 
b\»r rent and revenue derivable from hind .. 

6,6-16 

Lands 


.. 33, 

395 

Leal property, swell as hoyses, &e. 

. 

• ?> 

192 

Debts, wages • 

, 

. 1,41,1 66 

Caste, religion, &c\ 

, 

4 58 

Indigo, Sugar, &o. ... .... 

. 

O 

. A., 

■282 


The aggregate value of t lie property at slake in (he original 
suits pending at the close of the year amounted to 1,60,22,438 
Its. 


Appeals . — In the course of the year 15,274 appeals came be- 
fore the Courts subordinate to the High Court, inclusive of 
those ponding at the close of 1864. Of these b, 711 were dis- 
posed of leaving 0,508, of the value of its, 15*08,287 un- 
determined at the close of the year. On the turrits 
'1,768$ or .twenty per cent., were decreed in favour of appel- 
lant^ ami 2^974?, or thii.ty-.lbur per cent., for # responueut^ 
181 were remanded. \(A the Lower Courts ; 282 dismissed for 
default; 219 udjusfed or withdrawn ; and 3,289 were disposed 
of in other ways. The average duration of appeals *v;is eleven 
months anti seven. Ja^a before the Civil. J udges, ten mon hs 
and two day &• before? tfie ^Principal Sadder Amctns, nml 
eleven months and tvventy-fcine days before the Judges of the 
Small Cause Courts ve # ste.d with the powers of a Principal 
Sudder Ameen. 

In addition tg the original and*appeal suits shewn above, 
93,318 applications for execution of decrees, and 155,5(58 peti- 
tions of. a roiscelluajetfus character, were disposed of bv tire Low^ 

Vol. ii„ Pau» i. Jg 
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Courts, leaving a balance of 13,644 oi the former and 3,526 of 
the latter. 

The High Court.— On the Original side of the High Court, 
besides ninety eight suits that were p, ' ruling on the 3l$t De- 
cember 1864, 358 were instituted. Of these 162 were disposed 
of on merits at the settlement of issues, and eighty-four on final 
disposal; twenty-eight were dismissed r for .default ; nine were 
withdrawn with leave to bring fresh suits, and seventy- three 
absolutely. Twenty-two petitions for leave to sue “-in forma 
pauperis” were also disposed of, and in addition, fourteen suits 
and plea side actions, remaining front* the late Supreme Court, 
were heard and determined'. Thus on the 31st December 1865 
there were 100 suits pending under the Procedure Code, be- 
sides Juoelesiastical suits and Interlocutory orders. Before the 
High Court, in its .Appellate Jurisdiction, there were pending, 
at the do, so of 18*1 1, forty* eight Regular and 156 Special ap- 
peals, to which eiglit V-sevc- n Kegular vnd £01 Special appeals 
were added iy 1865. making a total of .155 Kegular and 8 1 7 
Special appeals pending and instituted. In the number newly 
liled as compared v, iih the previous yean liioro was an increase 
of tour .Regular ami 17-1 Special appeals Lighly-geveii Regular 
and 544 Special appeals were di.-posed of, and at. the close of 
the year there remained on tin? hie I'm (y eight Kegular and 2 7 li 
Special appeals. Of these only seven Kegular rind five Special 
appeals were filed pro\ioius to 18 65. T Do decided appeals were 
thus disposed of : — 


leguilar. 

.Special 

52 

4 56 

5 

18 

IP 

28 

0 

.1 <> 
22 

0 


, fl 

. ° 

4 


Decrees confirmed ... 

Do. amended 
Do. reversed 
Suits remanded ... 

.Appeals dismissed for default ... 

Do. adjusted or withdrawn ... 

Do. otherwise disposed of ../ 

The ttyerage duration of lli^ appeals disposed of was 4 month?. 
The ■ total •value of those depending at t the close of the year 
amounted to Ks. 14,01,125. Of 321 ei\$I petitions brought be- 
fore the Court, 262 were disposed ol * 

Orders confirmed ... 204 

Do. reversed ... ... 40 

Dismissed for default ... <) 

Otherwise disposed of ... ... * 7 

Thirty -two cases w;ere referred for the judgment of the High 
Court, under Section 13, Act XLII. of -IfctiO, ami Sectiou 28 
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AcfXXIII. of 1861. 01 these 30 were disposed of Within 

the year. The High Court also disposed of 185 of the 203 
Criminal petitions brought before them: — 

Dismissed after hearing without perusal of record 157 
Orders or sentences of Lower Courts confirmed 
after perusal of record (of which two were 
under Section 401 of the Code of Criminal 
Procedure } ... ... 16 

Do.. amended do. do. ... 2 

Do. released without- perusal of record... 3 

Do. do. alter perusal do. ... 5 

Otherwise disposed of without perusing record ,1 
Do. after perming the record ... 1 

Eighty- five trials, in which sentence of death was recorded by 
ihe Sos.-ion Com!, were referred for the confirmation of the 
High Court of tiie cighiy-live, ali but •two were disposed of 
within l hf year, as tollgwK ; — 

Sentence* confirmed ... ... 76 

jUcddhd or amended ... 2 

1 Released .... ... ... 4 

Demanded to Ser/fon Court ... ... 1 

Sixty eight references were made to tho High Court under 
Section 4.M of the. Code of Criminal Procedure. The sentence or 
order of the J*o wor Cmirls was re vermeil in forty, and modified 
or amended in ?e\ •: u. in the remaining tsvmty one there was no 
error on a point of law to justify the Iligh Court's interference. 

lU'rtiuk y* SiNOi-r AM) A okn. — Gvi 'final Suita. — At the begin- 
ning of the year 1805-06 Cue number of suits on the files of the 
Courts throughout the Regulation 1 iisl ruls was 63.225, which 
added to the number of suits filed during the year, which 
Was 1 2.9,21 0, the total number of suits tor decision 

182ji i l. . As, however, o 1 1 « J i 1,012 •decisions were passed 
during the year, there were 40,529 suits on the files at the 
cm T of the *y ear. the 141,9 12 decided suits there were 

5,700 for possession of land, 5,L29 otherwise connect**! with 
land, and the- rest connected with debts, wages, &c. - Of the 
suits decided -tberp * ycro 119,406 which would have been 
cognisable by •Courts of S'mall Causes. In the Civil Courts 
in Sindh in 186 5 the number of suits filed and in . arrears 
in the year 1865 was •11,028, and the number decided was 
10,024. The. corresponds^ number for the year 1864 was 
13,665. and IT, 821. Of the suits # deeided there were 6,783 for 
plain tiffs and* 1,341 for defendants. The value of tiie suits' iu 
1865 .was l|s. 6,50,770 and in 1S64 Us/l 1,66,637. . In Aden 
there wera 2,47 1 suits-. 

£.3 




Bombay. 



penses- of the Court amounted to Rs. l,45/U7-*I-2, which, deducted from the net receipts or Its. 
2,56,479-9-6? leaves a surplus to the credit of the Court of Rs. 1.13.162-8 4; There were 1,154 suits 
for sums over Rs. 500 instituted during the year under the exten ded jurisdiction of the Court, being au 
increase of 314 over the number instituted during the preceding year. During the year 25 applications 
were made for the summary ^enforcement of obligations specially registered under Act XVI. of 1864. 
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The Itiifh Court Ajtpeu. ! >\ — Tin: jumJ>er of ;i| spends filed 
; i. i i ( 1 in arrears ii,i ihc A rp'- huie < .-«mr1 s in Sindh in the year 1SG5 
w.is -4‘#S, mu] :5 h; moulin* deeijicd 31 1. The corresponding 
mnnh'.’-r for she a car i8ol v*us -j 5 /> and 281). The. value of tho 
njipt'rtU in l8 : -5 was R'\ 2T151 and in ‘1 bfil Rs. 23,1)02. The 
following t\h"\ x - \h ) Cml \\v.:k du- posed v>i' nr. the Appel- 
]r{« Side ol iec j l ta h Cm rt. dm t! ic yen*' 1805 GG : — 
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Thc;e wvro ) A -‘>1 original suits in the £li<jdi Court including 
two ii’iini the Small Oaus*e Courts. There "were also 42 ap~ 
j'iOiiis i jiun Division Courts. Of the yliole 750 were decided and 
.829 dismissed, there were NfiJ) motions and .1.208 orders iu 
Chambers. 'twenty -six appeals from Division «Oourts weie 
disposed oh There were 10 ecclesiastical,, 31 equity and 171 
insolvency* motions. There were of applications foy probates 
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A comparison of i he average duration of suits in 1864 nndlSfio 
shows an ivn pro v cine lit in the higher courts ; but in the courts 
of Sudder Ameens and Moon riffs the average duration was the 
same as in the preceding year : — 



1861. 1 

186; 

5. 

Courts of 

Months. 

• 

“i 

Days. 

! 

Months, 

r 

Days. 



r lhe largest number of sui^s for real property'on convey anco 
by mortgage and will, or to establish inheritance under the 
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Mahometan or Hindu law, wa4 in Jessore. Tirhoot shewed a 
very large number of suits for real property on conveyance by 
sale, and also by gift. The suits regarding wills were most 
numerous in East Burdwan, which surpassed even Tirhoofc in 
this respect. Chittagong, with its large Mahomedan popula- 
tion, had still the largest number of suits regarding dower, arid 
was next to Jessore in suits for inheritance under the Maho- 
medan law. Tippenfh had a larger proportion of suits regard- 
ing claims in right of adoption than even in past years, having 
had no less than 1,096 of this description out of 1,230 institut- 
ed throughout Bengal. Suits for the determination of boun- 
daries were most abundant in Chittagong and Sylliet. Suits 
connected with religion were more numerous in Bhaugulpore 
ami Tippcrah than elsewhere, though in the latter district not 
eo remarkably as before. The result of the original* suits de- 
cided by the Judges of all grades in l86J>is thus shown . — 


Decided by 

In favour of 
Plaintiffs. 

In favour of 
Defendants; 

Judges 

97 

83 

Principal Sudder Ameerts ... 

3,003 

1,075 

Sudder AineenS ... 

3,196 

8G5 

Moonaiffs 

74,120 

25,520 

Total 

81,016 

27,543 


Small m Gau$e Courts. — The total nutnber of suits instituted 
in the Calcutta Court of Small Causes was 37*324, against 
3.9J948 in *the prcjtedfng year, which shews *an increase f <JF 
litigation to the* extent of 1,876 cases. The amount of 
property under litigation during 1SG5 was Rs. 20^20*398-4-3* 
and during 1864* Rs. 17,68,651-4-7,. the increase iu the 
value of property Htigatcfd for being Rs. 2,51,846-16*8. The 
average number of 'suits for each day during the year un- 
der review was 141*9. The number of cases set down ftr 
hearing during the year* was 37,477, of which 16,138 were de- 
cided .in favour of plaintiffs, including 6,362 which were frt£ j 
ex 'parte ; >8.5 3 decided in favour of defendants \ ■■and 3,620 
were .nonsuited. Of the rest, 12,402 were compromised; 3,4SO 

V if 
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struck off for non-appearance of the parties concerned, * rand 
171 were pending trial at the close of the year. Of the total 
number of suits inttitutpd 30 were for sums in excess of a thou* 
sand rupees, and in six o( these, claims ranging from Us, 300 
to Rs. 700 wtre abandoned by the parties to bring them within 
the jurisdiction of the court. The receipts of the year on ac- 
count of foes, of ull descriptions amounted to Its. 

2,30,870 7-2, while the cost of the establishment, including 
house-rent, was Rs. 1,12,868 1-4, thus leaving a surplus of Rs. 
88,011 5 10 to the credit of the court, as against a surplus in 
the preceding year of Rs. 80,926-7-5. There were 36 Small 
Cause Courts in the Mofusgul during fhc year. A comparison 
of suits instituted during the last three years shews a progres- 
sive increase in the amount of work brought before the courts. 
T he tot.il number of suits instituted in them during 1865 was 
38,566, besides whicli^-187 suits of tho previous year also came 
under trial, making a total of 40,753 suite. Of these 38,861 
were decided during Uie period under* review, leaving 1,902 
pending at the- close of the year, of which 11 only were pend- 
ing for a period exceeding six weetks. 


Description of Gases instituted. 

« 

18G3. 

1864. 

1865. 

Money claims, &c. 

25,454 

£>,641 

34,244 

House Rent 

396 

373 

528 

j Claims for personal property 

1,327 

1,757 

2,062 

jClaims for damages 

1 j3o i 

1,052 

1,432 

1 Total 

l 

28,534 

33,823 

38,266 


Of the suits decided fluring the year, 22,228, or about 57 per 
cent., were decided on their merits and in the presence of both 
fm ties, 17,498 cases being decided in/frf^our of plaintiffs, &nd 
4,730 ip favour of defendants*. Of the former, however, 11,221 
cases were decided on confession, so that the decisions in favour 
of plaintiffs in cases yhich were actually cbi^tested were 6,277. 
In 9,417 suits judgments were delivered ex parte , which is 
50 per cent, in excess of those depided Vter contest in favour 
of plaintiffs. On the other hand, in * 7^,206 suits the actions 
were abandoned. The cost to Government of the Small Cause 
Courts in the Mofussil amounted to Rs. 2,98/206-11,. while 

Of fhes* however 47 were hj permission cf c#mt again bi ought on the filo. 
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the Aet income, after deducting refunds of stamps under Section 
20 of Act X. of 1862, amounted to Rs. 2,11,661-7, leaving a net 
charge to Government of Ks. 86,545-4. * 

Registration * — The amount of fees received was Rs. 
3,25,089-7-6, and the disbursements Rs. 2,25,966* 14-1 1, which 
left a surplus of Rs. 99,122-8-7. The largest amount of fees 
was realized in Tirlioot, and the amount next to it in the 24- 
Perguuuahs, the sums being Rs. 20,540-4-3 and 19,334*9 res- 
pectively. On the other hand the smallest amount of fees was 
realized in the Cossyah and Jynteah Hills, the sum being Rs; 
14 7 only. • 

The High Court and Appeals 9 ,— On its original side the 
following was the business of the High Court : — 


Year. 

On the file at 
■ the commence- 
ment of the 
year. 

• 

• 

Instituted dur- 
ing the year. 

< 

* H3 

<a 

la 

o 

H 

Disposed of. 

• 

Pending at the 
close of the 
year. 

1863 

63 

1,135 

1,198 

869 

329 

1864 ... ^... 

329 

1.385 

*1,714 

1,325 

389 

1865 

389 

1,211 

1,601 

1,192 

409 


The working of the High Court in its Testamentary and In- 
testate, as well as in its Admiralty and Ecclesiastical Jurisdic- 
tions was as follows : — 



1864. 

' 

1865. 

Probates granted ... ... ...1 

136 

*149 

Letters of Administration 

196 1 

226 

Admiralty aud Yice*-x\<knUaIiy Suits 

6 

12 

Glcclesiasticai Suits * ... 

5 

' X 

Marriage Licenses granted * ... 

15 

19 

Miscellaneous ordprs ... . ... 

470 

3or 

Insolvency cases ... • ... 

75 

126 

Protection orders ... ... # 

50 

48 

Vesting, hearing Divideut, and other orders 

398 

431 


I* 
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The amount of debt stated in' the schedules filed by the Insol- 
vents in 1865 M f as Rs. 65,36,435-1-8, against assets amounting 
to Ks. 34,67, 000-4-5/ On the Appellate Side of the High 
Court the number of regular appeals instituted in 1866 was 
441, the number of special appeals 3,1)72, and the number of 
miscellaneous appeals 716. The number of appeals decided 
during the year and the number pending are compared in the 
annexed statement with the results of the two preceding years. 



Decided 

in 

Pending on 31st De- 
cember 

i 

i 

1863. 

t 

1804. 

1865. 

1863. 

1864. 

1805. 

| 

I Regular 

1,250 

627 

529 

487 

340 

252 

| • 

Special 

4,823 

4,483 

4,451 

2.927 

2,104 

1,325 

Miscellaneous 

977 

1,205 

674 

403 

501 

257 


In regular appeals the orders of the courts of firsts instance were 
absolutely upheld in 298 cases, but reversed or modified in 217; 
while in special appeals the orders of the lower appellate courts 
were upheld in 2,610 cases and reversed or modified in l,81f\ 
The amount of institution fees realized by the filing of appeals 
during the year was Us. 3,00,551 against Us. 3,16,347 in the 
previous year, and Rs. 4,30,700 in the year beiorc. The value 
of the appeals decided during the past three years was. 

1803 ... ... ... Ks. 5, 14,82,024 

1864 ... ... 2,1^,91,934 

1865 ... ... 2,40,96,356 

North Western Provinces. — Regulation Provinces , Sub- 
ordinate Courts . — Excluding the «Sipail # Cause Courts and 
the Courts in the Non-Regulation Districts, theife were 57,872 
original suits and 10,783 appeals instituted during the year : 
including all the Courts, there was gyv aggregate total of 85,110 
suits -and appeals. The miscellaneous cusea m all the re- 
gular Courts instituted durrtig the year amounted to 125,269. 
Adding to this the number of original suits anu appeals, the 
suits instituted in the four Small Cause "Courts 6,210, and: 
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those* for the $on -Regulation Districts 16,5.5, the total, or 
215,149, represents the amount of Civil litigation in these 
Provinces during 1865, as against 243^033 in 1864. Of the 
67,823 regular suits \jhich were disposed of by the ordinary 
Civil Courts, 52 per cent were decided on their merits (an im- 
provement of 2 per cent, as compared with 1864), 21 per cent* 
on confession of judgment, 10 per cent, were adjusted or with- 
drawn, 4 per cent, were dismissed on default, and 3 percent* 
were decided by arbitration. The aggregate value of these 
suits was Its. 2,52,88.320, and the costa Rs. 21,04,563. The 
average value of each suit. was Rs. o73, and the average cost Us* 
31, — the percentage of costs to value # being thus 8. There were 
employed in the decision of these suits 122 Officers in the Regu- 
lation Provinces, and 55 in the Non- Regulation Districts Tho 
applications for execution of decrees were 73,360, as compared 
with 96,446 in 1864. Only 23 percent, of th%se applications were 
fully, and 19 per cent., partially, executed. 12,530 rent cases 
appealable to the Judges were disposed of during tho year, of 
which 23 per cent, were appealed. Greater care was apparent- 
ly taken in the preparation of these cases, 34 per cent, of the 
appeals having been referred or modified, as compared with 43 
per cent, in 1864. The general average duration for the 
JSudder Ameens* and MoonsiflV Court.s, # in which the bulk of 
the Civil litigatfon is decided, is not unsatisfactory : — 




General Average ( 
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82 per fcenf. grille parties were present in Court when their 
cases were decided. Two-thirds of the original suits instituted 
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during the year were for debts on bond, arid 9 per cent/ were 
suits i or real property. The net balance credited to Govern- 
ment on account of "value of Stamps filed in the District Civil 
Courts, excluding refunds, amounted Jo Rs. 8.97,188, as com- 
pared with Its, 8,65,724 during the previous year. There was 
a decrease in the net value of Stamps tiled in the Sudder 
Court, the amount being Ra. 82,658, as against Its. 92,826 in 
3864. Four extra Judges sat in the Court for nearly six 
months in 1864. The cost of the Court, including the salaries 
of the Judges, amounted to Its. 2,90,04 1, ami of the District 
Courts, Its. 10,16 196. If the sum* credited on account of 
Stamps be deducted from* these amounts, the net cost to Go- 
vernment of the wjiole Civil Judiciary in these Provinces is 
found tp he Its. £,25,491. 

The Sudder Court , — 



Tending on 

1st January. 

Admitted. 

Disposed of. 

Pending on 

31st Decem- 
ber. 

Appeals . 




4 





1864. 

1365. 

1864. 

i 

1865. 

1864. 

1865. 

1864. 

1865. 

Regular, 

361' 

49 

141 

123 

. 452 

„ 118 

49 

60 

Increase, 





.. 



11 

Decrease, 


311 


12 


*' 334 



Special, 

2, Ofi! 

471 

1,541 

1,684 

3,136 

1,472 

474 

686 

Increase, 

Decrease, 

. . . 

1 595 

... 

143 

... 

1664 


212 

Total Increase. 

9mm \ 



143 




223 

To: al Decrease, 


1,90(5 


155 

... 

1,998 

... 

... 


Small Cause Courts , — There was a slight decrease in the num- 
ber of suits 'instituted in the Small^ Qause Coxrts during the 
year, there having been only 6,210, as compared with 6,331 in 
3864*' There was also a fourth Small Cause Court at Dehra 
Dhoon in c 1865, which was not established in the previous year. 
Of the suits instituted 2,637 wei*e for'tietits on bond, 766 were 
shop debts, 638 book account debts, 304 for personal property, 
669 claims supported by parole "evidence alone, 248 for rent, 
137 for damages, 296 for wages, and 43& for money due on 
written contract. Of the cases disposed of, 33 per cent.. were 
decided upon confession bf judgment, 30 pen cent, on their 
merits, and 18 per cent, ex parte . 31 pfr cent, of the decrees 

were completely, and 12 per cent, partially, executed. The 
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average duration of cases in thr£e out of tlie four Courts was 
not quite seven days; in the Agra Court it was more unfavour- 
able, consequent upon the illness of tint Judge during a part 
of the year. The income from stamps, fines, penalties, and 
surplus tulubanah was "Rs. 45,102, and the total cost of the 
four Courts was Us. 46,483 : the net loss to Government was 
therefore only Rs. 1,381 The salary of the Judge of the 
Dehra Small Cause Cflurt is excluded from this calculation, as 
only a portion of his time is devoted to his Civil duties. 

Extra Regulation Provinces . In the whole of the Non-Regu- 
lation Districts the number of Civil suits, original and miscel- 
laneous, instituted during the years was 1 5, 5 J o . The fol- 
lowing statement shows the manner in which they were dis- 
posed of : — 



Jhansie Division. 

A j mere. 

Kumaon. 

Terai. 

Merits, ... 

26 per cent. 

20 per cent. 

29 per cent. 

37 per cent. 

l£x pattc,... 

12 „ 

10 „ 

10 „ 

3 „ 

Confession, 

33 

37 „ 

10 „ 

1 „ 

Arbitration, 

1 

5 

6# 

| 2 „ 

Default, ... 

16 * „ 

16 „ 

36 „ ; 

44 

Adjusted,... 

12 * „ 

12 „ 

15 „ 

! 

13 „ 

1 


In the Jhansie Division (comprising the three Districts of 
Jhansie, Jaloun, and Lullutpore) the number of suits and 
appeals instituted was 1,569, — a slight increase over the pre- 
vious year. The number of miscellaneous aases was 648, which 
is considerably less than in 1864. The s*uits instituted in the 
Kum^pn Division fell ^rom 13,256 to 3,330 — the action of the 
Limitation Law and. fhe* introduction of the Stamp Act in 
Gurhwal having occasioned an abnormal increase in 1864*4?, 127 
miscellaneous cases were instituted during the year* In the 
Civil Courts of Ajm^r^eapd* Mhairwavra the suits instituted 
amounted to 5,745, which shows a considerable increase on the 
number, 4,033, for 1864. There were 1,947 miscellaneous 
cases. The average, duration of suits varied from 23 day r s in 
the Jhansie Division, which is very creditable, to two months 
and three days^ia Ajtneve; but the high average in the Court 
of the Commissioner, who is frequently absent from Ajinere 
on political duty, unfavourably affects this return. 
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The Civil C'Jirtts. W. 

Average value of suits* 

1863, ... ... ... 79 "Rupees. 

1864, ... ... 6 9 do. 

I860, ... ... ... .*• do. 

In about six cases out of seven, judgment-debtors were able 
to liquidate the decrees against them, but for the most part 
required some pressure from the Courts. Kesovt to distraint 
and sale of goods was comparatively seldom necessary : — 

Total number of decrees granted, ... 80, .266 

Total number of applications for execution, ... 66,082 

JS r umber of cases in which execution against 

goods was ordered ... ... ... 11,653 

Percentage of orders of execution agaiust # 
goods to decrees ... ... ... 14*5 

In the Comity Courts of England and Wales in 18 6 4 » 
there were 124,804 • executions issuc&l to 230,7 58 decrees; 
There were only 12 sales of land in execution of decrees 
during the year. 

The agency by which the* original suits were decided was 
the following : — 

32 Deputy Commissioners, disposed of 4,808 


53 Assist jyit Commissioners, do. .17,367 

19 European Extra- Asst. Commrs., du. 8,995 

8 Judges of Small Cause Courts, do. 22,88.9 

9 Judges of Cantonment Courts, do. 5,852 

40 Native Extra -Asst. Commrs. do. 1 4,476 

127 Tehseeldars,* do. 45,598 

69 Naib Tehseeldars, do. 11,680 

35 Honorary Civil Judges, do. 3,226 


£he total* number,of suits disposed of by European Agency 
was 59,901 and by JNlatA-c Agency, .74, 980. Compared, with the 
previous year, the Native agency considerably increifsed by 
the investiture of 3Q Naib Tehseeldars with judicial powers*. 
The Cantonment Cause Court of Delhi was abolished 

during the yeal*. All ihe Judicial Officers, except Small Cause 
“Court Judges ami Honorary* Civil Judges, had executive' as 'well 
as judicial duties to perform^. 

Small. Cause. Courts , — In these Courts 28,754 suits, or more 
than one-fifth* the litigation dT the province, was disposed 
of; at an average .duration of 6 days. Favourable testimony 
voi. xi., paxt l g 
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Civil Appeals. 


5t 

The Working of the Lahore, Umritsm* and Hooshiarpore Courts 
shows a surplus, that of tho other 5 a deficit. 

Appeals . — About 8 per cent. of appealable cases of subordi- 
nate District Courts were appealed to the Deputy Commission- 
er. Considering the facility of appeal allowed under the Punjab 
Cede of Civil Procedure, this percentage must be considered 
small; in the North • Western Provinces, 40 percent, of the 
appealable decisions of Sudder Aineens, and 27 per cent, of the. 
decision b{ Moonsifts were appealed to higher authority in 1864 . 
About 28 per cent, of the orders of Deputy Commissioners in 
original jurisdiction and hi appeal, and of the orders of Assistant 
and Extra Assistant Commissioners with full powers, were ap- 
pealed to Commissioners. In the North Western Provinces in 
1864, 37 per cent, of the orders of Principal Sudder Ameens 
(who have the same powers in regard to Civil suits as Deputy 
Commissioners in this Province) were appealed. About 11 per 
cent, of the orders of* Commissioners in appeal were appeal- 
ed to the Judicial Commissioner. The following abstract will 
shew generally the result of tli£ appeals in 1865 : — 


Appeals to Deputy Commissioners. 


Number 

of 

appeals. 

Rejected. 

Heard. 

Conformed. 

Mod j food or 
reversed. 

Returned for 
r«i investi- 
gation. 

5,854 

i 

1,181 ! 
or 20 per 
cent. 

! 

4,873 j 
or 80 per j 
cent. | 

i 

2.503 
or 43 per 
cent. 

i 

957 

or Hi per 
cent. 

i 

1,153 
or 20 per 
cent. 

• 


Apj^c^h to Commissioners. 


Number 

of 

appeals. 

Rejected. 

* reard. • 

# 

Confirmed. 

Modified 

or 

reversed. 

Returned : 
for rein vea ; 
tigatiou. 

5,569 

1,628 • 
or 29,per 
cqpt? 

3,931* • 
or 7i per 
cent. 

2,400 
or 43 per 
cant. 

1 789 ’ / 

or 14 per 
cent. 

742 

or 13 per 
! cent. 


G 2 
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Appeals to Judicial Commissioner from Commissioners. 


Number 

of 

appeals. 

■ 

Rejected. 

Heard. 

Confirmed.* 

Modified 

or 

reversed. 

Returned 
for reinves- 
tigation. 

645 

440 ! 

: or 70 per j 
; cent. j 

! 182 
or 50 per 
cent. 

89 

; or 13 per 

1 cent. 

30 i 

or 5 per ! 
cent. | 

63 

or 10 per 
cent. 


The average duration of appeals was in District Courts 24 days, 
in Commissioners Courts 43 days. The receipts from process- 
serving* fees amounted to Rs. 1,73,219* the expenditure to Its. 
] ,01,217 — leaving a balance of Rs. 72,002 to credit. 

Registration . — Thfo number of deeds regist ered increased from 
39,341 in the previous year to 52,0] 2 ; being an increase of 
12,671 instruments registered. The amount of fees levied a- 
uiounted to Rs. 41,333, against Rs. 31,876 in 1864. 

OtJDH.; — Original Suits . — There was a large increase : — 


Tear. Cases. 

1864 17,890 

186.5 23,009 


isposed of 

■Disposed of inj 

on trial. < 

other ways. ; 

r,6 46 

9,362 

8,95 

13,091 


In 1865, suits were 'disposed oi in the average time' of 21 days 
against 27 days in 1864. Every district Jn the province, except 
Sultanpore, shows an increased mi in lie r bf suits. Jn Baraitch 
there ‘‘were 1,930 cases in *1864 to 3,270 in 1865, or about 60 
per cent, increase. The total and average value of the suits in 
1865 aa compared with those of, fell off; but this is 

owing to there having been a suit t’fcc 50 lalihs of rupees in 
1864. The total value in 

1864 ... .... lie 72,86,624 

1866 42,73,177 

The average value in 

1864 Rs, 492 1 4 5 

1865 227 1J S. 
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The Civil Courts. 



Number of 
cases. 

Average vntye. 

i 


Aggregate value. 

Value of cases. 

, 

1801. j 

1SG5. 

1864. 18C 

5. 

1864. 1865. 

Us. 

1 to 12... 

4.325 

5J38 

0 11 1 7 

3 

8 41,928 41,480 

12 to .100... 

8.445, 

10,095 

• 34 3 2 33 

| 

9 

0 2,88,801 j 3,58,976 

100 to .000 .. 

3,526 

1,772 

! 204 3 5 205 

i j 

9 

6 3,11,631 3,64,820; 

000 to 5, 000... 

4-40j 

53 7 

i 

| 1,355 1 9. 1,508 

1 1 

0 

0| 5,90,2501 8,09,823 

Total 

11,730; 

j 

IS, 712; 

84 o in; 84 

0 

2jl2,3S,614jl5,74,599 ( 


The general classification shows 681 suils depending on personal 
status, 17.513 on contract or debt, 2,4-9 claims tojpropcrly not in- 
cluded above and 887 for injury. 

The number of suits disposed of in the different Courts was — 



1865. 

1&4. 

Civil JiuJge, Lucknow 

489 

436 

Deputy (Commissioners 

358 

273 

Assistant. Com miss ion era 

5.558 

4,467 

Assistant Civil Judge, Lucknow 

3.329 

3,207 

Extra Assistant Commissioners 

3,524 

3,638 

Tehsecldars ... 

7,92‘2 

3,983 

Houorary Assistant Commissioners 

781 

859 


showing an increase in all Courts but^those of the Extr^ As- 
sistant and Honorary Assistant Commissioners, and an im- 
mense increase in tlie work done by the Tehscelfjars. Of suits,., 
struck off m defaulV (there were 3,175; adjusted by Razee - 
namah, 3,123; decreed by confessibn, 5,567; decided en parte, 
1,123 ; decided on trial, 8,974 ; and transferred 103, or 2jS,0<jf> in all ; 
leaving 944* cases* pending, being little more than 4 per centi 
The proportional number 'of suits disposed of on trial was 40 per 
cent, for 1865, and 46 per ce.nt. for 1864. The average duration 
of suits during 1866 was 21 days against 27 in 1864. The number 
of suits referred ‘to arbitration in 1866 was 1,041, against 88-6 
in 18&4 ; of these, 961 awards wer^ confirmed unreservedly, 64 
partially, aud'lS set aside. Out of 14,189 miscellaneous case? 
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Includes 29 cases called for. f Includes 15 cases returned after inspection. 



Registration . 

ComnfiMioners called for 563 eases, but of these in one only 
was the order modified. Tiiere were 32 of these pending at the 
close of the year. 

Registration— The number of deeds register, d and the 
amount of lees received was : — 


! 

i 

I 

1861. 


I 

1 8 Of). 



i 

Deeds of sale or gift of re*il pro-; 







perty 

If, 655 

0 

0 

4.237 

0 

0 

Deeds of mortgage in do. ...j 

6,841 

0 

0 

10,823 

0 

0 

Leases and conveyances forj 







temporary transfer of real pro ! 







s 1 

p.'i'iy ... 

008 

0 

0 

1,064 

0 

0 

Agricultural leases ... ! 

608 

0 

0 

965 

0 

0, 

Wills ... 

43 * 

0 

0 

164 

0 

0 

Authority to adopt 

f>7 

0 

0 

63 

0 

0 

Betroth ais, &c. ... .J 

117 

0 

(J 

142 

0 

0 

Contracts and sales of moveJ 




1 



able property ... * .... 

2,151 

0 

c 

>! 2,815 

0 

0 

v Obligations for the payment. of| 




1 



money ... ,„j 

23.133 , 

, 0 

0; 28.421 

0 

0 

Receipts for m»Tncy ...! 

1.160 

0 

0 

! 1 502 

0 

0 

Not included in^lic above ... 

i 

16,805 

0 

o; 20.9 10 

i 

0 

0 

i 

Total ...' 

i 

55,988 

0 

0 

71,100 

0 

0 

Amount, of fees received [ 

29.073 

15 

11 

i 

36.501 

4 

5 


In gvery heading thei;e is a considerable increase, and it is the 
more remarkable in, rV^ifrd to Wills, which are an English inno- 
vation upon native customs. The number of agricultural'leases 
registered is very small. The witness statement Shows that 
14,874* witnesses w’erp* examined, of whom 13,913 were dis- 
charged on the •first, avi.4 774 on the second day, only 177 being 
detained more than two, and only 10 more than five days* 
.Trials by Jury were held only in the Court of the Civil Judg§ 
of Lucknow, and in 17 cases these terminated in 5 unanimous 
verdicts* for the, plaintiff, and 12 for the defendant. The ver^ 
diets were accepted in all 17 cases ; and the Civil Judge says: 
the Juries worked .imexceptionally well. The number and 
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Central Provinces. 


( 

]ue of Stamps used, after deductions for refunds, was in 1364 — 
42,897, II*. 1,22,8:8 ; and in 1885 — 50,970, li$. 1,32,387. Small 
Cause Courts were established in the Cantonments of Lucknow 
and Fyzabad. ( 


Cantonment. 

i . . | 

Cases insti- 
tuted. 

Cases dis-^Cascs pend- 
-posed of. S ing. 

! 

Lucknow 

721 

719 \ 

14 

Fyzibad 

...* H9 ‘ 

348 ! 

1 

Total 

673 

i - 

867 i 

i 

15 


The average duration was at Lucknow 12 days and at Fyzabad 7. 


Central Provinces. — Original Suits. — Civil litigation in- 
creased considerably, in respect both of the number of suits 
and of their average value. There were 39,188 suits* involving 
property and rights valued at Tls. 3 1, .2*4, 495, instituted during 
1865, as compared with 32,655 suits, involving Its. 20,02,965, in 
the preceding year. The average value of each suit in the 
year 3 865 was Ks. ‘77 against Ks. 60 in the, preceding year. 
The proportion of increase in the several classes of suits may 
be shown as follows : — 



1864. 

1865. 

Suits for or connected with Inhe- 



ritance 

170 

177 

Marriage, Betrothal, &e. 

202 

294 

Religious Shrines and Customary 

fees 

111 

142 

Personal service 

496 

468r 

Mortgage „ .*. 

71 

134 

Tenancy, &o., ofliouse^ 

359 

314 

Specffic performance 

429 

155 

Torts 

388 

621 

Partnership 

177 

205 

Debt on registered bonds 

225 

335 

Debt other than on registered 

i 


bonds 

22,5^6 

32,643 

Other Suits not in- "I Real Property 

3,30* 

J.-403 

eluded in the > Personal pro- 

above J petty 

1,720 

2,063 



The Civil Courts. 


■5 7 

More than four-fifths of the litigation is made up of simple 
cases, for parole and book debts. In about one-fifth of the 
whole Civil litigation the cases were between agriculturists and 
money-lenders. Out of 31), (532 suits for disposal during the 
year 1865, only 34$ cases were pending at its close. The 
average duration of each suit was 16 days. The average cost 
of each suit was 9 ()er cent, on its value, against 8 per cent, in 
the preceding year. The mode in which cases were disposed of, 
may thus be shown : — 

Struck off on default ... 15 per cent, of total cases. 

...Settled* out of Court by cotn- 


promise 

• * . 

14 

ditto. 

Judgment confessed 

■ . . 

34 

ditto. 

Decided cm parte. 

• . • 

11 

ditto. 

Referred to arbitration 

. , . 

1 

ditto. 

Decided on their merits after 
trial " ... 

25 

ditto. 


Tho large proportion of casQs in which judgment was confessed 
is perhaps satisfactory, as showing that the Courts are so far 
used as engines for the enforcing of just and clear claims. Out 
of the cases which were decided after trial, 77 per cent, went 
in favour of # plaintiffs in whole or in. part, and 23 per cent, 
in favour of defendants. The proportion of cases referred to ar- 
bitration is very small. Among the miscellaneous business 
which came before the Civil Courts during the year were 21,795 
claims for execution of decree, against 18,908 in the precedin'*, 
year. 95 per cent, of these cases were decided during tho 
year, and only 5 per cent, were pending at its close. 

Appeals .— There were 1,4*68 appeals in the year 1863, 1,378 
; in the year 1864, and 994 in the year Ifrtio. The proportion of 
appeals to £ases disposed of in the last-named year was only 
2 56 per cent. The Appellate Courts — 

upheld the order in 64 p<*r cent, of the cases ; 
modified „ 7 * „ ditto ; 

reversed 16 „ ditto; 

remanded for retinal 10 „ ditto. 

Only three per cent, of the appeals were pending at the close 
of the year. .The average duration of appeals in the Commis- 
sioners*’ Courts* .was 36 days in the, year 1865, agAinst 187 days 
in (he 'preceding year, and 368 days in the year 1863. 

Vol, XL/ FjUT i. h 
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British Burmah. 


British Burmah. — T he numbers of Courts of each class 
were as follows : — 


Chief Commissioner ... 1 

Commissioners ... ... ... 3 

Deputy Commissioners ... ... 12 

Assistant Commissioners and Extra Assistant 

Commissioners, 1st Class ... ... 20 

Extra Assistant Commissioners, 2nd Class 

or Tseekays ... ... ... 10 

Extra Assistant Commissioners, 3Yd Class or 

Myookcs ... ... ... 70 


OrifjiiKtl Suits . — In the y.ear 1865 the total number of cases 
instituted and brought from t lie previous year in all the Com-’ 
mission Courts, except the Chief Court was as follows : — 
Appeals and second appeals ... ... 1,559 

Original regular suits ... ... 17,820 

Miscellaneous ... ... ... 7,091 

Total * ... 26,470 

The number disposed, of and pending at the end of the year 
was — 

No. dispos- *No. pend- 


ed of. ing. 

Appeals and second appeals... 1,427 152 

Original regular suits ... 17,496 324 

Miscellaneous suits ... « 7,044 47 

Total, ... 26,907 603 


The total value of 'property in litigation during the year 
amounted to Its. 16,31,481, and the value of stamps filed to 
Rs. 82,276. Of the original regular £iTits ; disposed of, being 
17,496 r i« number, the following is the proportion in which they 
were tried r and dealt with : — 

Decided on their merits ... 63 per cent. 

Rejected or dismissed in default - ... 17 do. 

Compromised ... * ... 15 do. 

Decreed ex parte ... .... » 6 do. 

Of all original regular cases before" tlio Courts during the year, 
98 per cent, were disposed of before the clos£ of the year. 
The general natura of the litigation will be seen from the 



following statement of the original suits instituted during 
1865 : — 

J. — Suits connected with immovable Property. 

No. of Suits. 


Houses ••• • •• ^85 

Lands ... ... 029 

Mortgages ... - • . 63 

Fisheries ... ••• 61. 

Inheritance ... ... 89 

Other cases ... ... 6 10 


1,957 

II . — Suits not connected v:ilh immovable Properly. 


No. of Suits. 


Debt 

... 

5,405 

Damages for breach of contract, or 
loss or injury to, property 

1,178 

Damages fov personal 
wrong 

injury or 

1 ,3 3D 

Marriage and Divorce 

... 

1,831 

Inheritance 

• • * • 

185 

(hher^easos 

... 

5,460 


Total ... 

1 7,421 


Appeals — The total number of regular appeals from each 
class of officers was — 

From Deputy Commissioners to Commissioners 9 

From Assistant Commissioners to Deputy 

Commissioners ... ... ... S3 

From Extra Assistant Commissioners, 1st 

Grade, to l)Qpht\* Commissioners ... 40 

From Extra Assistant Commissioners, 2nd > 

Grade (Tscekays), to Deputy Commissioners • 582 

From Extra * ^.wistajit Commissioners, 3rd 

Grade fMyookei^. to De.nnty Commissioners 831 

Total 1,496 

The proportion ki which appeals from each class of Courts w^rc 
decreed, or otherwise dealt with by the superior Courts, was as 
follows: — 



British Burmak . 


GOV 


[Judgment confirmed, in i 
eluding appeals reject- 1 
cd ... ...■ 

Judgment modified oil 
reversed ... .. 

Otherwise disposed of .. 
Pending 



22 22 ' 


84 19j 39' 95 
11*17 8‘54 

5*50 9*75 


In the Court of the Chief Commissioner there were 17 special 
appeal cases and 34? miscellaneous cases for trial during the year. 
Of these, 15 special appeals and 2S miscellaneous cases were 
tUspased of. Antony the special appeals three were rejected, 
six were decided in favour of special appellant, and six of spe- 
cial respondent. This shows a larger proportion of decisions 
reversed in cases brought to trial than appeared in the table of 
appeals from the Courts below the Deputy Commissioners, 
The average duration of a special appeal before the Chief 
Court was three months and seven* d&yC.<arid of a miscellaneous 
case one month. 

Recorders and Small Cause Courts .— In the Courts of the 
Recorder there was a considerate increase in the number of 
suits instituted and disposed of during 1865 a& compared with 
the previous year. The returns for the towns oY Rangoon and 
Maulmain arc shown together ; — 




The Civil Courts. 


01 


Instituted — 

186 k 

1863.. 

Original suits 

* * • 

. 3S9 

41 L 

All other suits 

Disposed of— 

,» 360 

438 

Original suits 

* * • 

34!) 

381 

All other suits 

• • • 

330 

442 

In the Court of Small Causes the result lor ea 

c-h town sepa* 

lately is as follows : — 



• 

. Rangoon. 




r nztituted — 

IS 64. 

1 S # 05. 

Original suits 

. . . 

1,4 24 

2.1 14 

All other suits 

. Disposed of - - 

• S t 

* 

551 

Original suits 

• • . 

1,370. 

2,007 

All other suits 

• 'M 

7!) 

554 


• # JflAUkMAIN. 

1 aslituAcd— 

1*64. 

ISOs". 

Original syits 

. . , 

, • 4.4 16 

2,523 

All other tpiits 

. . 

273 

1,227 

Original suits 

Disposed of — 

. 4,366 

2.536 

All other suits 

. r 

266 

1,234 


In the Recorder's. Courts there were instituted during 18 Go 3ft 
suits connected with immovable property and 373 "connected 
with movable property. In the Courts of Small Causes there 
wore four suits connected with immovable property and <V,63$. 
connected -with movable properly. The average duration oc- 
cupied in the investigation of suits disposed of by- the Kecordtx 
was as follows : — 


1861 

Rangoon. 

. • 

Month. 

* 0 

*Dnys. 

19 

1S65 

• » • 

1 

2 

1864 

Maul main. 

• ••• 

O 

18 

, 1865'. 

* • • 

1 

16 

Id the Courts^)!* Small Causes the time occupied 

was— 



JBtrar. 


Rangoon. 


Mauluaix. 


Days. 

7 

8 


1864 

1865, 


Davs. 

10 


The total value of suits instituted in the Courts ol the hecoid- 
cr and the Small Cause Courts was in—,. 

1864 - B»14.4I.8S8 

1865 ••• » 1 '' 4o,b ' S 

The value of Stamps on plaints and law papers filed during the- 
two years in these Courts was as follows . 

1864 - lla - 

1865 ■" ” 0 - 1 ’ 841 

The value of the Stamps filed in the cases during the past year 
nearly covered -the expenses ol the Couits. 

Berati. — Or i< final Suits. — At the close of 1864, 1, / 89 original 
suits were pending, and during 1865, 6,658 were filed, being 
1 459 less than the number instituted in 1864. in the year lbbo 
5 91(1 eases were decided on their merits, being 654 moie tnau 
in the previous year. 4,865 were decreed in Javoui ot plain- 
tiffs ami 1,045 in favour of defendants. 1,783 cases were 
amicably adjusted; 184 withdrawn • and 487 were dis- 
missed for default. ; thus altogether 8,3t)4 cases were dis- 
posed of, leaving only 183 on the tiles at the close ot the year. 
Xhe number of cases disposed of in the several Courts during 
the year was as follows? : — 

4 Deputy Commissioners’ Courts ... ^2 ^ 

12 Assistant and Extra Assistant '.Comm is- _ 
sioners’ Courts ... , to 7 

4" Judicial Extra Assistant Commissioners . 

Courts • .... - -J-’™ 

15 Tehseeldars ••• -■•* 


Totai ... 8,364 

The value of property litigated was Us. .14,53, 260- 1 4- 7, 
being nearly three lakhs more than last year? and tho cost 
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of litigation, Rs. 1,44,918-15-6, or Rs. 9-15 7 percent. The. 
average value of each suit, excluding those above Rs. 5,000, was 
Rs. 149-9-3, and the average costs werti Rs, 16-5-8. The 
average duration of suits in the District Courts was: — 


i 


1 

i Courts. 

t 

i 

i 

f , 

£ 

si . 

£ & 

2 ^ 

6 

Akolali. 

Mehkur. 

Wood. 

i 

4 Deputy Commissioners, 

200 

244; 


L2 Assistant and Extra Assistant 




Commissioners, 

121; 

72 157 

48 

4 Judicial Extra Assistant Com- 

i 

i 

• 


missioners, ... ...] 

i» i ; 

72. 


lo Tehseeldars, ...• ...! 

i 

1 1 

107 80 

64 


The average durations of suifs in the last quarter of 1865 was 
59 days. ' 

Appeals. — -05 t.lic Commissioner’s file there were 49 appeals, 15 
of them remaining from 1864. The Deputy Commissioners’ de- 
cisions were reversed ir. 11, and confirmed in 29 eases. The value 
of property under litigation was Rs. 1,29,241-12-11, and the costs, 
Its. 20,612-10-9, or Rs, 15-15 2 per cent. The average value 
of each suit, excluding those above Rs. 5,000, was Rs. 864-5-8, 
and the average costs, Rs. 196-12-7. The average duration 
of each case was 206 days. This is a very great deal too long; 
but the multifarious duties falling on tie Commissioner dften 
leave but little time for hearing Civil appeals. In the District 
Appeal Courts 223 c'*s#s were pending at the close of 1864 
and 843 were instituted during tfie year, making a ^otal of 
1,066. Of these, 781 were decided on their mcrits,the orders 
of the Lower Court* Ifayng been confirmed-in 510, and reversed 
in 271 cases. ,Of tin? yjtnaindor, 16 were amicably adjusted, 
12 dismissed for default, 7. withdrawn, 102 remanded for re- 
investigation, and 16 transferred, leaving at the close of the year 
133 cases undisposed of — 
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The value of property litigated was Its. 2,10,390-13, and the 
cost of litigation, Rs. 13,103-10-1, or JRs. 8-9-8 percent. The 
average value of each suit was Rs. 268-2-4, and the average 
costs, Its. 22-3-5. The average duration of each suit was 87 days. 
In 1815 4* it was 131 days. Of 14,631 witnesses summoned, only 
2(54 are shown to have been detained for more than one day. 
490 persons were imprisoned for debt. Only '12 appeals were 
presented to the Resident of a total value of 1,20,243. Of 
these, seven were rejected ; in four the decision of the Lower 
Court was confirmed, and one was remanded for further enquiry. 

Mysore and Coorg — The Administration Iteports of both 
contain no information as to justice. 
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Police, Crime and Jatls, 

Madras. — Police . — The constabulary of Madras, exclusive 
of the city, was 23,751 strong. Of the& 23,249 were consta- 
bles, 463 inspectors, 22 Assistant Superintendents, 2] District 
Superintendents and 6 the Inspector General and his supervis- 
ing staff. Of the force 20,813 were employed in general police du- 
ties, 1,689 in towns and 19,121 in rural districts. As Jail 
guards 1,276 were employed and 1 ,662 as customs preventive 
establishment. Excluding the last the proportion of rural 
police to rural population (23,201,200) is one to 1,212; of 
town police, to town populations (1,005,309) one to 536 ; on 
the whole population of the Presidency the proportion of police- 
men is one to 1,019 inhabitants. In England and Wales the 
proportion is one to 906 (1864). In Ireland the average propor- 
tion is one to 417. The force cost Rs. 35,77,663 of which Rs. 
3,29,386 was for clothing and accoutrement^and Rs. 1,05,238 for 
office and miscellaneous^ charges. The average cost of each Po- 
liceman lor the year was Rs. 160, or £16. Jhi England and Wales 
the cost. (1861) was £71-10 per man, an^Piu ‘Ireland (1864) 
£56-16-4. The annual cost of police per head of the population 
of the Madias Presidency, excluding State services, was 
annas, or about 3^/. per inhabitant. In England and Wales, 
and in Ireland these charges are respectively Is. 7^r/. and 2s. 8£<#. 
The total expenditure upon Police, from Imperial funds, was 
Rs. 35,04,640. * The strength of the constabulary force in Mad- 
ras city was 983, or, excluding marine and mounted police, 1 to 
600 inhabitants. The cost was Rs. 1,98,567 excluding the 
Marine force which is self-supporting. The Police executed 
34,934 warrants, and arrested 38,886 persons, and served 
286,305 summonses on 291,621 persons ; in all 321,239 pro- 
cesses issued to compel the appearance of 330,507 persons. In 
1863, 466, Q7 5 persons, and in 1864, 417,4559 persons res pec five** 
ly were arrested or summoned. The decrease has .been 28*9 per 
cei?t. in threfe years. grave cases, one in 316 of the popula- 
tion appeared befor% a Court in 18(ffe ; whereas one in *2J6 was 
compelled to attend in 1864. fn 1863, the Returns shewed 
381,846 persons brought up by warrant and summons in minor 
cases ; in 1864, 33o,Q£3 ; during the year under review, 
253,764 persons only were, compelled to attend the Courts, 
showing a decrease of about one-third within three years. In 
1863, one in ev.ery’sixty -on# of the population was compelled to 
appear ; in 1864^ one in seventy-thpee ; in 1865, one in ninety- 
five. The avSrage daily number of convicts guarded by Police 
in all Jails during 1865-66 was 8,141. 

Vor* XL, Paw I. 



Crime. — The first, step towards effective prevention and tie* 
teetion of crime by the Police, is a thorough knowledge of 
the criminal classes 


r. ~ 

Known thieves 
and depreda- 
t ors. 

Receivers of 
stolen 
property. 


Houses of bad repute 

Range. 

' a 
r es 

s 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total 

a 

js r3 
“ v S 
CJ > 
*.*• a* © 

s. a? 
*- +-* 
P 

Of receivers .of 
stolen property. 

Notorious gam- 
bling houses. 

Northern ... 

2.477 

93 

479 

73 

i 3.122 

S41 

332 

400 

Central 

4.483 

1 1 0 

596 

70 

5,259 

471 

284 

349 

Southern ... 

2 MY) 

30 

361 

57 

3,353 

529 

314 

123 

Western ... ... 

1,107 

25 

1 00 

21 

1,313 

72 

29 

143 

Total ... 

10,072 


1,596 

221 

■13,047 

1,913 

959 

1,015 

Suspected persons .. 

Ki.OOO 

55M 



16,550 



... 

Vagraut and wan- } 
dcring gangs \ 

5,335 

2.326 

... 

... 

7,659 

... 



Total ... 

32,305 

3,134 


... 

37,256 

w 

... 

... 


Tlie proportion of the criminal classes at large thus returned 
by the Police to the population is one to 656. In England 
the proportion (deducting prostitutes) is one to 226 (1864), 
and in Ireland one in *>27 (1863). Comparing the number 
of criminals already convicted and confined in prison, with 
those stilt at large tfml known to the Police, the proportion in 
England is i?4’4 to 100 at large (1864), in Ireland 23*7 : in the 
Madras Presidency the proportion qf 4 sentenced convicts 4 fo 
depredators at large is about 21 to 100; The prostitutes of 
India '"are not returned as* belonging to criminal classes, as 
are all low prostitutes in England. These women are, how- 
ever, observed, and their numbeVa registered .in cantonments 
where there arc European soldiers. There were 762 such 
prostitutes in Cantonments at the end of 186o. One thou- 
sand and fifteen notorious and open gambling houses are re- 
turned. The following are the criminal statistics of 1865 ; — - 
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These returns show a considerable decrease of crime compared 
with 1864. The percentage of detection improved. In fifty 
per cent, of all important offences, detection was successful, 
and offenders punished; against 4T6, per cent, in J 864. And 
7(H per cent, of all persons arrested and proceeded against, 
were convicted. In 47*1 per cent, of all murders, offenders 
were brought to justice. In twenty per cent, of all robberies, 
25*8 per cent, of alL dacoities (44*9 per cent, of all torch-light 
daeoities,) and 16 3 per cent, of all burglaries, offenders were 
convicted. 

Accidental and Violent Deaths • and 1 ; 'ives.*— 7,086 lost 
their lives accidentally, viz., 4,056 males, and 3,030 females, 
against 6,321 in *1864 : 4,967 were drowned, 2,119 lost then- 
lives tty other accidents. In India the loss of human life from 
accidental causes is f not excessive, as compared with England 
and Wales. In Madras, on the average, one in every 3,C35 of the 
inhabitants is killed by accident every year ; in England the pro- 
portion, on an r avwvge of six years (9.485,) is one in every 2, 1 j 6. 
1,242 persons (482 males and 760 females) committed suicide* 
Men resort to drowning and hanging ip equal numbers. Six out 
of seven women who destroy themselves prefer the water. The 
average number of suicides for five years (1,145) was exceeded 
in 1865 — the inciea.'.o may be attributed in part perhaps, to 
better observation, but chiefly to increased destitution. Several 
women are reported to have jumped into wells, taking with 
them one or more of their children. The yearly aveiage pro- 
portion to the population of persons who commit suicide is 
nearly one in every 20,000. In England and Wales the pro- 
portion of suicides to population, on an average of six years 
(1,319,) is one in 15,200. Some suicides no doubt pass unchal- 
lenged in India, and there really exists a near analogy in res- 
pect to self-murder 'between the two populations, except that 
twice as many males destroy themselves $s female^ in England, 
-while the reverse is the condition of Itf&ia., 581 attempts were 
anade* to commit suicide in England and Wales in 1862 — iu 
Madras 202 attempts were reported iu, 1866. In respect to 
murder, too, the same analogy holds; g)gd/ In Madras, on an 
average of five years, it is found that- one iu 97,680 of the po- 
pulation falls by the band of an assassin ; in England and 
Wales, one in 91,210. The destruction of human life and 
dwellings by fires during the year "largely exceeded that of the 
previous years — 7,150 fires occurred, 116 pem n$ were burnt to 
death, and ' 33,276, dwellings of all kinds were consumed, in- 
volving a loss of above six and a half lakhs of Es, worth pf 
property. Iu 1864, 6,401 fires, occurred, and caused the loss 
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of ninety-six lives, 27,410 dwellings, and property to the value 
of eight and a half lakhs. By far the greater number of fires 
are accidental, but mystery hangs ove* the origin of many. 
Which, though not proved to be, are no doubt the work of in- 
cendiaries. * 

Jails . — -The daily average number of prisoners in confine- 
ment during the year, was 8,150, and the number in Jail ou 
the 3 1st December 1866 was 9,437. There were 1,065 deaths, 
being at # the rate of 12*944 per cent. The greatest, mortality 
was in Calicut, Rajahmundry, Cochin, Nell ore, Tellichorry , Ala* 
dura, Guntgor, Vizagapa^am, Mangalore, Berhampore, Palghat, 
Tinnevelly, and Salem. The deaths were due chiefly to over- 
crowding. The death-rate was not so heavy, as in the two 
years immediately preceding. In 1863 it was 15‘6^on tho 
average strength. In 1864 it was 19*5 and in 1865 it was 1 1‘9. 
The expenses, exclusive of Police Guards and buildings, 
amounted to Rs. 4,8G ; 947, of which Rs. 3,24,343 were on ac- 
count of food. The cost per prisoner was, Its. 56 1-7 per head, 
that for last year having been Rs. 56- lt-3.'* •The estimated 
value of convict labour was Us*. 75,796. The European Prison 
at Ootacamuml was in good order. The average daily number 
o prisoners, during the year, was fourteen. They were em- 
ployed in sawing wood, making rope and mats, tailoring, and 
rattan work. There were no deaths, and*the health of the pri- 
soners generally was very good. Four hundred and sixty-seven 
persons escaped from custody during the year, of whom 308 
were re-captured. Forty five escaped from Convict Jails, of 
whom t wen ty-fi ve were re captu red. Seven ty-fi vo esen ped 
from the casual wards or subsidiary Jails attached to Magistrates’ 
offices — very few of which are in any respect lit places for 
custody; sixty wore re-captured. 342 escaped from Police 
lock- ups or from Police custody while in! transit, of whom 5 19 
were re-captured. Eighty Police Officers were convicted of 
culpable uegfigence i.ft % **egard to a portion of these escapes. 
New Central jails ft ere in progress 1 In the existing Jails afford- 
ing proper accommodation for 4,45 2 prisoners, there .were con- 
fined 6,802 prisoners. 

Bombay, -Si5M>h and Aden. — Police . — No returns are giveu 
shewing the strength of the constabulary force in Bombay, 
Sindh and Aden. 

Crime . — Tho number of* offences tried in all the Criminal 
Courts in the^R^gulation Districts* was 27,971, the number of 
trials being 27*233, The corresponding npmber in the previa 
ous year was $),075 and 27,243. The number of persons tried 



was 51,309, and of these 29,051 were convicted. The largest 
number of trials was under tbe heads of “ hurt/' “ criminal 
force/’ and “ assaults/’ The convictions under these heads 
were 7,176. The corresponding number for the previous year 
was 7,719, so that there was a decrease of 573 under these 
heads. There were 5,483 convictions for thefts other than 
thefts of cattle, and 471 convictions for thefts of cattle. In 
convictions of the more serious offences there was a decrease 
under the head of “ murder,” but an increase under, the heads 
of “grievous hurt” and “ dacoity.” 1 ,792 appeals were dis- 
posed of in the Mofussil— 886 by th<? Sessions Courts, and 906 
by the Magistrates of the Districts. The sentences of lower 
Courts were reversed in 345 cases ; in 157 cases the sentences 
were qltered, and in the rest they were confirmed. The High 
Court on its original side disposed of 8 motions in criminal 
matters and 176 criminal cases. The following shews the work 
on its appellate side : — t 
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The returns also show that 25,763 persons were brought before 
the Magistrates during the year 1865-66 for various offences, 
including the cases which remained undisposed of at the close 
of the year. During t)ie same period 171 criminals were con- 
victed by the High Court, and 41 acquitted by the same tri- 
bunal j 18,677 were convicted, fined, imprisoned, flogged, or 
bound over to be of ^ood behaviour, &c., and 6,874 persons 
were acquitted by the Magistrates ; 7 persons were convicted 
and 3 acquitted by the Court of Petty Sessions, and the cases 
against 90 persons, including those committed foj: trial before 
the High Court, remained undisposed of at the close of the 
year 1866-66. The proportion of* convictions in the High. 
Court was 80 per cent, during the year 1865-66 ; in the several 
Police Courts the proportion was 72 per cent, and before the 
Court of Petty Sessions 70 per cent. Of the persons convicted 
by the Higli Court 1 was sentenced to d%ath, 36 to transpor- 
tation, 133 to imprisonment, fine, flogging, &c., and 1 to flog- 
ging only ; 6 persons were sentenced to imprisonment, and 1 to 
fine by the Court of Petty Sessions ; 2,254 wc!5 sentenced by 
the Magistrates to imprisonment, 4 39 to flogging, and 15,630 
to fine, and 254 were bound over to be of good behaviour, &c. 
The following shows the castes to which the offenders brought 
before the Police Courts in Bombay belonged : — 
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The increase in the number of Europeans is partly accounted 
for by more Europhaj* «eai^en having be6n brought for trial 
under the Merchant Slipping Act for refusal of duty. Pro- 
perty of the value of Us. 3,30;868-7-8 was believed to have been 
stolen. The corresponding sum during the previous year wasRs* 
2,82,922-15-6. -.Property oAhe value, of lis. 1,06,511-11-3 was 
recovered by tbfi Police, showing a decrease of Rs. 11,213-0-5. 

The total number of criminal cases tried in Sindh in 1865 
was 1,1 72, and the number of persons tried was 18,820, The 
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corresponding number during the* previous year was 9,514 and 
!6 S 67 9. The number of persons convicted was 9-, 864, and the 
rest were acquitted . er discharged. There were disposed of in 
Sindh during the year, 40 cases of murder, 13 of culpable 
homicide, 12 of attempt to murder, 27 6 f causing grievous hurt, 
and 2,140 of hurt, criminal force, ami assault. There were also 
25 cases of false evidence, 2,190 of theft or misappropriation of 
cattle, 2,677 of petty thefts, 844 of receiving stolen property, 
096 of house breaking, &c„ 17 of highway robbery, 6 <j>f forgery, 
and 23 of adultery. Of the sentences passed by the several 
Criminal Courts in the province of Sindh during thp year 1865, 
19 were of death, 14 of transportation for life, and 29 of trans- 
portation for different periods. 4,480 convicts were sentenced 
to imprisonment for different periods, and 4,228 were punished 
with fine only. The only other facts regarding crime in Sindh 
are the following 
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In Aden 973 persons were t-ricd v and 968 'convicted of of- 
fences against 690 and 686 respectively the previous year. 
The increase was in petty crimes -brought .about by the num- 
ber of poverty-stricken people who flocked .into Aden when 
scarcity drove them from the interior. A Reformatory was es- 
tablished, with a view of reclaiming the many young So lu alee 
boys lost or deserted by their parents, and who have always 



been tlie most inveterate hands at petty theft. Of the 969, two 
were discharged on security, 628 lined, 27 Hogged, 1 82 impri- 
soned for one month, 99 for 6 month?, I I lor 1 year, 2 for 2 
years, 6 for between 2 and 5 years, and 11 were expelled the 
settlement. 

Jails , — In 1866-66 there were 24,298 prisoners confined in the 
23 jails, being an increase of 4.009 over the numbers for the pre- 
vious year. Of those 23,144 were males and 1,154 females. The 
daily average number was 6,485 against 5,800 dining the pre- 
vious year, showing an increase of (579 prisoners. In Sindh the 
number of prisoners was* 6,623 against 5.075 during 1864-65, 
being an excess of 1,548. Of thcsS 6.472 were males and 15? 
females. In addition to these there were on an average 276 
prisoners employed on the canals in the Thur and Parltur dis- 
tricts, making the total jail population of the Biesideimy 
24,574. Adding 46,786 prisoners confinbd in ihe lock ups or 
permanent subordinate yiils the criminal population of Bombay, 
Sindh and Aden was 71,360. The total gross cost of mainte- 
nance was lls. 6,96,561-4-8 against Rs. 4,81,438*14 (luring the 
previous year, and the gross cost per prisoner was Rs. .10/ 6 7 
against Rs. 84 14-8 for # 1864-65. The value of convic* ahour 
increased from Rs. 77,656-4-7 in 1864 65 to Rs. 1,5 i Old- 1-2 ; 
this decreases the cost of maintenance from Rs 6,96,561-4.-8 
to Rs. 6,4B,52f-3-6, and brings the net co>t per prisoner down 
to Its. 84 l-l f against Rs. 69-8 8 in the preceding year. The 
mortality was very exceptional. The ratio per cent- of mortality 
to the average strength from all causes was 10 04 against 4 3* 
during the previous year, but excluding the exceptional morta- 
lity in Alunedabad, Hydrabad and Yerrowda the ratio per 
cent, was 4 9, which may be considered as the normal rate. 
There were 35 escapes during the year against 30 in 1864 65 ; 
14 of these occurred from the jails and l5ublie Works gang* in 
Sindh. Of tlie 36 escapes 19 occurred from extramural gangs 
anff 1 6 from* within walls. Tlyj recaptures amounted to 
] 9, 18 of which were convicts espSped during the yearjundcr 
report, and one during the previous year ; 16 are still at large. 
Out of the 18,482 •prisoners admitted inter the jails during the 
year, 772 were able *to«4ead and write. Of these 2 were (e- 
males; 229 were considered fairly educated for their position, 
in life, and the remaining 17,481 were totally ignorant. 

Accidemtal &nd' Violent 'Deaths . — The Coroner of Bombay 
Island held 318" yiqueets or 69 morp than in the previous year. 
There were 50* cases of fire in the Island in which Rs, 6,42.671 
tvorth of property \vas destroyed. 
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Bengal. — Police . — The Constabulary Force was 24,203 
strong and cost Rs. 42,76,072, It supplies an average of one 
policeman to 8 square miles of country, or one to every 1,513 
of the population. It was supervised by 1 Inspector General, 
fi Deputy Inspectors General, 41 District Superintendents, and 
76 Assistant Superintendents, who are iucluded in the above 
strength. The Calcutta and Suburban police were remo- 
delled. The Calcutta police cost lis. 19,987 a mouth consist- 
ing of 93 European officers and 1,431 native officers .and cons- 
tables. The suburban police cost Es. 9,231 a month consist- 
ing of 18 European officers, 960 constables and. 3 assistants 
as clerks. The River and Salt police consisted of 109 men 
of all ranks costing Kss. 2,002 a month. 

Crime . — The statistics refer only to the Regulation districts. 
Outside of Calcutta and its suburbs the general police in 1865 
arrested 148,697 persons. The following are the statistics of 
heinous offences : — 
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The increase in dacoity is attributed to scarcity. The value 
of property stolen was Es. 9,04/137* against 10,38,768 in 
the preceding year, and the value of property recovered Rs. 
2,40,923, against lls. 2,67,967 in 1864 ; the percentage of re- 
covery being 26*64 instead of 25*79' as last year. 

In Calcutta and its suburbs the following* crimes were com- 
mitted : — ■ 
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The total number of cases of all kinds brought to trial in Cal- 
cutta and during 38(55 66 was 39,597 ; while the total number 
of persons who passed through the hands of the Police was 
35,890, of wflom 154 were convicted and 8(5 acquitted by the . 
High Court., # and 8 were waiting trial before that court at the 
close of the year; 27,843 were convicted and 6,944 acquitted 
by the Magistrates, and 855 released without being brought to 
trial. The total number of convictions was 27,997, or 80 per 
cent, of the number arrested by the Police, and the total num- 
ber of acquittals 7,030, or 20 per cent. The total amount of 
property stolen in Calcutta was Rs. 2^38,247-13 6, of which 
property to the value of Its. 1,53,991-0-6, or G4£ per cent., 
had been recovered by the Police. In the suburbs the total 
nUmber of •eases brbtyght to trials was 3,789, while the total 
number of personS arrested by t]iS Police was 5,598, of whom 
6 were convicted, 5 acquitted at the Sessions, and one was 
awaiting trial at»tKejriose of the year; 4,848 were convicted, 
and 458 acquitted &y^he Magistrates; 275 were released 
without being brought to trial; and 5 were under examination 
at the end of the year. The total number of convictions was 
4,864, or Ol.pefr cent, of the number of arrests; and the 
number of acquittals 463, or 9 pqr cent. The total amount of 
property stolen* in the suburbs was Its. 26,947-3-7, and ilie 
value of property recovered Its. 10,009-14/10, or 37 per cent. 
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There were 279 criminal cases before the High Court, iir 1865.. 
against 407 in 1864. Of 197 persons convicted in 1865 8 were 
sentenced to transportation for life, 22 to transportation for 
periods varying from 7 to 14 years, 10 to penal servitude for 
terms of 4 to 6 years, 7 to rigorous Imprisonment for terms 
of 4 to 7 years, 25 to the same punishment for 3 years, 41 for 
two years, 25 for 15 to 18 mouths, and 6 J lor one year and 
under. Besides these three persons were sentenced to simple 
imprisonment. No sentence of capital punishment w as passed 
during the year, and one only of the convicts sentenced to 
transportation was also condemned ,to solitary confinement. 
The Court heard 998 crimftial appeals against 832 the previous 
year. Sixty-five out of the total number of 70 references 
which jvere made to the court, were for confirmation of sen- 
tence of death passed by the Sessions J udgos on 83 persons ; 
and such sentences # weie confirmed am. carried out on 56 per- 
sons, while in the cases of J8 persons they were commuted 
to the alternative punishment of transportation tor life, 
and in those 'of 3 others to transportation for 10 years. 
Of the remaining 6 persons 5 were acquitted, and one, who 
was sentenced capitally by the High Court, was reprieved by 
the orders of Government- Ninety seven cases were adjudi- 
cated by the High Qourt as a court of revision, and in 29 of 
these the sentences passed- by the lower courts were confirmed, 
in 3 modified, and in 62 reversed ; while 3 cases remained un- 
der trial at the close of the year. In appeals under Chapter 
XXX. of the Criminal Procedure Code the orders of the Ses- 
sions Judges were confirmed in 561 cases, modified in 52, and 
reversed in 63 ; while 6 cases were remanded for retrial or for 
fresh evidence under Section 422 of the Code of Ciiminai 
Procedure, and 45 remained undecided at the end of the year. 
The* total number ol miscellaneous cases heard by the court 
'was 105, in of which the petitions were rejected, in 58 the 
orders of the lower courts were confirm#/!*, in one modified, and 
in 6 reversed ; while 9 cases were pending at the end of the 
year. JBe£ore the Courts of Session in their original jurisdic- 
tion there were 4,6*23 persons in 18 J % casts. Of these 1,312 
were acquitted on 447 cases, and tKe Commitments of 576 were 
pending in 225 eases, and of these 78 had I jeen pending beyond 
a mouth* The rest were convicted* These Courts heard 
3,395 appeals, 3,182 criminal and r 213 miscellaneous. Of the 
3,182 appeals from orders b passed by Magistrates in criminal 
trials 409 were rejected, while in 1,975 cases tTie orders Were 
confirmed, and in 798 cases cither modified or reversed. Qf 
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tjie 213 miscellaneous appeals &6 were rejected, while, in 81 
cases the orders appealed from were confirmed, and in 37 mo- 
dified or reversed. The number ot appeals pending at the 
close ot' the year was 67. The number o( persons sentenced to 
death was 74 against*" 53 iti 188 t, but the number of cases in 
which "capital sentence was passed was 46, or the same number 
as in the preceding year. The number of persons sentenced to 
transportation for lifc*in 186 4 was 123 against 226 in the year 
under review. 

The criminal work of ihe Magistrates was — 
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The number ot cases winch remained undtfr trial at the close of 
the year was 1,502, uf which 28 had been under trial for more than 
three months againsr 21 in the preceding year. The number of 
witnesses examined by the Magistrates in 186*6 was 257,771, of 
whom 236.581) were discharged on the first day, 16,042 on the 
s cond day, and 3,1 7 G on the third. The total number of witnesses 
examined in 1864 was 275,250, or 17^479 more than in the 
year under. review, but there has been no* appreciable difference 
in the percentage of detention, The detention of witnesses 
fdl* more tlfan three* ^Jays occurred in more districts in 1866 
than in 1864, butf the number of witnesses so detained was 
less in proportion. Of the 63,717*persons convictcd„after trial,. 
16,683 were sentenced Jo various terms of*imprisonmcnt, 6,734 
visited with lighter *pujrf aliments inclusive of whipping under 
Act VI. 1864, and 40,300 were fined. Sentences of whipping 
were passed in the cases of 2,439 persons, of whom 206 were 
juvenile and .2,233 adult offenders. The number of juvenile 
offenders similarly punished in tjie preceding year was 514, 
audy af : adult * offenders 881. The amount of fines imposed 
was Es. 4,26,956 15-1 0^, but of this tire portion realized 



amounted only to Ifc. 2,73,250-9-0^, leaving a balance t>f Rs* 
1,47,706-6-10. Each case lasted ](j days when police agen- 
cy was employed and* 11 when it was not. The criminal busi- 
ness before the Magistrates was: — 
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Twenty-one Honorary Magistrates decided 1,306 cases con- 
cerning 2,530 persons, of whom* 772 were convicted and 1,758 
acquitted. 

Jails . — A total of 90,333 prisoners were in custody during 
tho year 1865, against 81,970 during the preceding year. 
Of the former 86,528 were males and 3,806 females. The to- 
tal gross expenditure was Rs. 8,97,270-11-10^ and the average 
per head Rs. 48-4-4*6. The net cost was Re. 7,19,619 and the 
average per prisoner lis. 40-5-3 4. The deaths from all causes 
except lunacy amounted to 1,122, against the same number in 
the previous year. These casualties occurred among a total 
daily average strength of 18,812 prisoners, in a prison popula- 
tion of 90,333, and. among an aggregate of 29,5 16 prisoners 
treated in hospital. ‘‘The number discharged cured, aggregated 
27,082, being in the proportion of 91*75 per cent, to the num- 
ber treated, against 77*9§. per cent, in-the preceding year, The 
death jrate in 1866 was considerably below the average of the 
preceding c decade and lower than in any one of the past ten 
years. It was 5 '95 per cent, to the daily average strength. 
Of the prisoners only 0*53 per centArere fairly educated, 7:83 
per cent, could only read and write, and 91*64 were entirely 
i^orant . There were 291 escapes and 164 recaptures. 

North Western Provinces. — Police. ~ The total strength 
of the force was 25,989 in the Regulation Districts. No de- 
tails are given. 
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Crime . — Prevailing scarcity led to an increase of crime* The 
total number of persons brought to trial was 98>l 1 6, as con* 
trusted with 95,040 in 1864 : — 
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Out of 96,319 persons disposed of on trial, 5S,646 were convict- 
ed or committed to the Sessions Courts, being a proportion of 
61 per cent., as compared with 58 per cent, in 1864; and 
37,666 were acquitted — a percentage of 39, as contrasted with 
41 per cent, in the preceding year. In noil-bailable or hein- 
ous offences, the proportion of persons convicted or committed 
improved from 66 to CO per cent., which is very satisfactory. 
Although the number of cases disposed of increased from 57,606 
to 61,988, if the miscellaneous proceedings be added, the aggre- 
gate for lb’65 shows a decrease as compared with 1864, being 
2,48,363, as •against 9, §1,541. Honorary Magistrates disposed 
of 3,205 criminal trials ami 6,106 iftiscellaneous cases as com- 
pared with 2,223 and 2,136 respectively in the previoiA year. 
38,097 persons werje sentenced to imprisonment, viz.— 11,279 to 
rigorous impri$onmei?t,*^06 to simple imprisonment, aud 5,681 
to both imprisonment and fine. 30,360 persona were fined — the 
total amount of fines imposed being lls* 3,46,763, of which 60 
per cent, were realized. *5The largest amount of fines was in- 
flicted in cases of “grievous hurt,*’ “ breach of Customs and Ab- 
karee Laws/’ •“•assault-,” “ mischief,” and “ criminal trespass*” 
•The number of persons whipped (4,093) was nearly double that 
Vot Xt , Part 4. K 
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of the previous year. Of tfiose whipped, 611 were juvenile* 
and 3,482 adults. Under Section 2 of the Whipping Act, 
3,697 persons were whipped as sole punishment in 2,812 cases 
of theft, extortion, dishonestly receiving stolen property, and 
lurking house- trespass : 372 persons vfere whipped on second 
conviction. The number of cases committed to the Sessions 
amounted .to 1,661, and the number of persons to 3,47.4. Of 
ihe persons tried by the Sessions Judges/73 per cent, were con- 
victed. The witness statement shows an aggregate njLimber of 
2,50,327 persons called to give evidence in the Courts of the 
Magistrates: of these, 95 per cent. \\;erc dismissed c on the first 
day of their attendance. The average duration of each trial 
was 11 days. Eighteen Sessions Judges disposed of 1,523 
Session^ trials and 1,^39 appeals during the year. 560 crimi- 
nal trials were disposed of by the Court, and 169 miscellaneous 
cases. The penal sentences passed or confirmed by the Court 
were : — 
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1864. 

Death, 

74 

01 

Transportation for life, 

Transportation above 7 years, and not ex 

20 

11 

ceeding 14 years, 
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30 

Imprisonment above 12, but not exceeding 
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21 years, 
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Imprisonment above 5, but not exceeding 


14 

10 years, ... ••• ... 

Imprisonment not exceeding 5 years, 

9 

182 

104 

Total, 

202 

■ 

220 


The criminal statements f for the Ajmare and Mhairwarra dis- 
tricts f 6how that 2,273 persons were under trial during the 
year^-a iyerely nominal increase over the number in 1864, 
which was 2,260. 595 bailable and 4*64 mm-bailable offences 

were committed, and 61 per cent, of ties persons brought to trial 
were either convicted or committed. The sum of lls. 7,606 was 
imposed as fines, of which Ks. 5,594 was realised; and 101 per- 
sons were whipped. The duratioiS of cases' and witness state- 
ments show satisfactory improvement. In districts such as 
these, surrounded by foreign territory, they cahnot be expect- 
ed to bo so favourable as in the Regulation districts. The 








statistics for the Terai district Ihow an increase from 103 to 
160 in the number of persons for trial, chiefly, however, in bail- 
able offences. The proportion of persons convicted and com- 
mitted of those tried (70 per cent.; was very favourable. All 
the fines imposed (Ra* 758) were realized, all the witnesses 
were dismissed on the first day of attendance, and the average 
duration of cases decreased from ten to eight days. 

Jails . — The number of convicts in confinement^Juririg the 
year was 57,886, as against 56,105 in 1864. Including 
the prisoners under-trial the number was 73,118. The 
expenditure under all heads incurred in the 34 jails of the 
provinces timing 1865 Aggregated # lts. 7,80,361, which gives 
an average cost for each prisoner of Its. 47-9-1 per annum. If, 
however, the amount of net cash profits from the sale of manu- 
factures be deducted, the average cost of each prisoner is re- 
duced to Rs. 42-13 7. The average earnings of each prisoner 
engaged in manufactures amounted to Its. 36-11-8. The num- 
ber of boys imprisoned decreased from J, 325 to b46, in conse- 
quence of the introduction of the Whipping Act. The mortal- 
ity was little more than 3 per cent. \ and of tiTo 187 prisoners 
who died, 123 were ajlmit ted during the year in indifferent or 
bad health, 52 were above 60 years of age, and 52 having been 
under-trial prisoners their deaths cannot be attributed to jail 
influences. 1» only five jails did the ■mortality amount to 5 
per cent., and in no jails did it exceed 8 per cent. The num- 
ber of escapes was 30, against 61 during the previous year. 
Only 12 of these escaped from inside a jail. There has been a 
steady decrease of escapes since 1861. The punishments in- 
flicted for offences committed within the jails are on the whole 
not excessive, being a little below 7 per cent. The Educational 
Statement shows that out of 18,210 prisoners reported on in 
the month of December, 2,310 could rend and write on admis- 
sion, and -3,505 could read only. Durtng confinement, 3,191 
h$d learned to read* aud 1,676 had learned to read and write. 
It is satisfactory* However, to v know that out of 43,259 
prisoners released since 18fi0, •and whose subsequent con- 
duct has been ascertained, upwards of 65 per cent, have return- 
ed to useful emplojur* 3 ^t ## and only 2^ per cent, have been re- 
imprisoned, • 

Punjab. — Police . — The.force paid from imperial funds was 
16,491 strong, and cost Rs. 26,00,000. It was supervised by 1 
Inspector General, 4 Deputy Inspectors, 28 District Super- 
intendents and 30 Assistant Superintendents. The Municipal 
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Police was 3,905 strong and cost tts. 3,41,376. Thus of the 
total cost of police about one-ninth part was defrayed from 
local taxation. Aluioct every town of 60,000 inhabitants and 
upwards defrayed the cost of its police. In addition to their or- 
dinary duties, the police guarded 26* jails, containing on an 
average 10,300 prisoners, of whom only ten escaped ; furnished 
treasure qpcorts amounting in the aggregate to 10,391 men, of 
all grades ; they protected the camps* of 343 regiments and 
detachments on march, so that only 17 offences occurred therein, 
1 1 of which were traced. Their agency was employed in ob- 
taining statistics of death and disease. The worjking of the 
force is seen from the following; — 


Year. 

. 

i 

Percentage of 
cognizable cases 
brought to trial. 

Percentage of 
acquittals and 
discharges to 
arrest. 

| 

| Percentage of 
stolen property 
j recovered. 

1863 

i 

60-0 

310 

I 27- 

1861 


Gl-4 

31-6 

27- 

1865 

— 1 
1 

62 3 

27 8 

i 32- 


Crime . — The following statement exhibits the amount of 
criminal business before the Courts during tlie years 1863, 
1864, and 1865, and the amount disposed of and pending: — 


Year. I 

i 

Bailable 

cases. 

/ 

Not baila- j 
ble. j 

Total. 

! 

! Disposed of. 

i 

j 

Pending. 

1863 ...1 

23,600 

\ 

.10,438 ! 

34,038 

1 33,812 

226 

1864 

29.927 

'12,432 I 

42,359 

1 42,084. 

275 

1805 ...1 

20,935 

13,488 j 

1 

44,423 

1 . 

j 44,120 

303 


The average duration was in the case of^enquiriea 10 days, and of 
trials 5 days. As in *the year 1864, 93 per cent, of the witnesses 
are reported to have been discharged after only one day’s 
attendance. The cases were thus disposed of as to ageifcy— 
16,914 by 176 European Judges and 26,56.6 hy 299 native 
Magistrates. Of 501 persons committed for trial to the Ses- 
sions during 1865, 345 or 68 8 per cent were convicted ; the 
percentage varying from 52*3 in the PesluWur division, to 
$3'9 in the Amrib'sur division. In the North Western Pro- 
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vinees* the percentage of convictions during 1864 was 74, and 
in the Regulation Provinces of Bengal, 64 8 per cent. In 
England and Wales, during 1864, of 19,5^6 persons committed 
for indictable offences, 14,726, or 76*5 per cent., were convict- 
ed:— 



Cases 

decided. 

A ppeals. 

Percen- 

tage. 

Decisions ot Subordinate Magis- ) 1861 

t rates, ... ... ... ] 1865 

Do. of Magts. of Districts (original ) 1K M 

and appeal) and Mag Is. of full > 
powers, .. ... ... ) 

Do, (Original and appeal) of Ses ) 1864 

sions Judges, * .. ... f 18C5 

20,069 

20,661) 

22,460 

26,352 

3,150 

3,540 

822 

1,023 

2,859 

3,184 

380 

482 

4 ‘ 

6 - 

127 

12*5 

12*2 

13*9 


The following statement shows the result of appeals from the 
decisions of Subordinate Magistrates, for the last-four years ; — 


Tear* 

• 

• 

Rejected or con* 
finned. 

Modi lied or 

reversed. 

• 

Further enquiry 
culled for. 

1862 


65' l per cent. 

26 3 

l 8-1 

1863 

« »* 

66 7 

26-2 

7-0 

1864 

- i 

66 5 

29-3 

3-3 

1865 


68 0 

28 0 

. ! 

34 


The following statement shows the result of appeals preferred 
to the Sessions Courts from the decisions of Magistrates of 
Djptricts aud ^Magistrates exercising full powers:-*- 


Year. 

- . . • 

— • '* 

Rejectechor con- 
« finned, 

• v. • 

— ■ - ■— 

! 

Modified or re- 
versed. 

Further Aiquiry 
called for. 

1862 

79- 

1 6*9 

3-6 

1863 

• , 80-2-. 

17 5 

i 2:2' ' 

1864 

■ 77 4 

20 2 

i 2 2 

1865 • 

I ; 

• 78-5 

• 10 5 

: ™ . 
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Tlie average duration of appeals in Magistrates' Courts was 
nine days ; and in Sessions Courts it ranged from 6 to 48 days, 
the average being 77. Of 493 appeals disposed of by the 
Judicial Commissioner during 1866, 406 were rejected ; in 46 
the orders were confirmed, in 11 modified, and in 10 reversed ; 
in four cases further enquiry was ordered; and 16 cases re- 
mained pending. Of the 345 persons committed by the Sessions 
Courts 68 persons were sentenced to death; 98 to transportation 
for life; 6 to transportation for more than 10, and not more than 
14 years ; 7 for more than 7 and not more than 10 years ; 9 for 7 
years; 9 to imprisonment for more than 10 and not more than 
14 years; 19 for more than 7 and not more than 10 years ; 16 for 
7 years; 2 for more than 5 and less than 7 years ; 45 for more 
2 and not more than 1 5 years; 55 for not more than 2 years; 6 to 
fine alone ; and 7 to whipping. Of the 68 sentences of death 
passed by the Sessions Courts, 33 were confirmed by the Judi- 
cial Commissioner. 

Jails . — The subjoined statement contains the principal sta- 
tistics relating to jail administration for the last three years: — 


Year. 

Number of Jails. 

Total number of pri- 
soners. 

Daily average num- 
ber of prisoners. 

,l o 

ZJ 

s> ' Jl 

r-s . 

y v *3 

s Z 5F 

12 S 
£> s £ 
*5 ° * 
A 

nb 

u !+? O 

^ % Js u 

c -2 i a r 

JJ 2 ; o £ 

£ z ,• S cs 

r— ►. 

C S & >-.X- 

1 s i |i 

1 § 'i. 1 5 

Cost per prisoner peri 
annum. | 

i 

Earnings per prison- 
er. 

I 

1863 

26 

28,771 

9,834 

4-34 

2*29^ 6*71 

37 11 614 2 

9 

1864 

26 

30,213 

9,502 

4-76 

2*7 | 8*67 48 9 G 15 10 

0 

1665 

26 

3?, 421 

10,308 

2*89 

1 i 

1-30, 3-56,51 13 1016 10 

i 1 ' 1 

0 


Increased attention was paid to the education of prisoners. Of 
the prisoners in jail at tire dose oj* the year, 62*58 per cent, 
were uuder instruction, or 10*72 per .cent, more than at the 
close of 1864. In the Central Jail thnre’werc, at the close of 
the year, 195 prisoners who bad learned to read* and write fairly 
since their imprisonment. 

Oudh. — Police . — In 1865 the force was 6/407 strong and 
cost lis. 10,22,413. The Municipal Police was 1,734 strong and 
cost lis. 1,48,624 to which Government contributed Ks. 27,868. 




Apprehensions. > Convictions. 

1864 ... ... 12,496 1864 .. 8,994 

1865 ... ... ... 15,675 1865 ... ^ ... ... 12,236 

This gives a percentage of convictions of 71*77 in 1864 and 77*47 in 1865. 

Crime . — 
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The commitments during the year fell from 539 in 1864 to 408 
in 1865* The following statement shows the comparison of Ses- 
sions trials with their results : — 
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1864 

36 

530 

i 

575 

1 

i, 

*20 

: 

! 33 

315 

( 

fur 


1 

6 3 

61 

r 

29 tli October 

c 




! * 



I | 
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1864. 

1865 «... 

61 

408 

400 

8 

30 

282 

99 


2 ''"j 

39 

29th August 


1 

■1 


1 


1 

LuJ 




1865. 


The following is the detail of punishments awarded by the 
District Courts : — 
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Imprisonment, vigorous 
„ simple 

,, with line 

Fine 

'Whipping 

To find security for conduct 

„ „ to keep the peace 

To enter into recognizance 

The number of persons imprisoned somewhat decreased, 
while the number whipped largely increased. Out of 6,629 
persons, the total number imprisoned no less than 4,790 per- 
sons 'were impvL-oued tor one year amPundur. Of those flogged 
649 received 10 stripes or under, 1,877 between 10, and 20 
and 3,783 over 20 stripes. The number of persons fined 
was 12,442, of whom 10,311 paid in full and 569 in 
part. Tire average amount of fine was about R*. II. 
Fines to the amount # of Rs. 1,43 241 were imposed, of 
which Rs. 93,105 was realized* Jti the Courts of Com- 

• mhsioners 33 persons were sentenced to transportation for 
life, eight for fourteen years and 109 for seven years and up- 
wards ; four were sentenced to imprisonment for seven years 
or upwards, one with fine added, and 168 to imprisonment for 
periods under seven years, 36 of whom were also fined, ami 
three were ordered to find security for good behaviour. Out 
of 38 cases submitted to the Judicial Commissioner, tho 
sentence of death was confirmed in 29, not confirmed in 
7, and in 2 the verdict was annulled. The average dura- 
tion of trials in the District Courts was seven days ill 
cases in which the Police was employed, and six days incases 
carried on without them. In the Commissioners’ Courts tho 
average is 32 days as below. In the Judicial Commissioner’s 
Court the average was 2 days. The average? duration of Criminal 
appeals was in the Magistrates’ Courts was 12 days 4 in the. v Com- 

* miSsionera’ Iff days, artdrin the Judicial Commissioner’s 4 days. 
The subjoined Comparative Statement shows the business of 
the Appellate Courts for 1864 ancf 1865. The number %f ap- 
peals sensibly ditiwnislijd, and the proportion modified or 
reversed sensibly diminished also. The number remanded for 
re-investigation greatly diminished. Commissioners called for 
992 cases without appeal. Of these 26 were referred to the 
Judicial Commissioner, 923’*VVere rptnrnwl aftprinRnrpfinn onil 
43 were pending *.j- 

Voii- XI PA.EX I. fi 


... 4,370 

228 
... 2,031 

... 12,442 
... 4,309 

466 
44 
496 
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Iwo hundred and htty-five cases passed under the review of the Judicial Conunisskmer. Of these, 103 
were -appeals and the rest were called for. The Witness Statement, shows that 46,668 witnesses were 
.examined. There was a large- increase of trials bv Assessors, the numbers being 455 in 1 S64 and 686 in 
I860. ]\o criminal trials by jury were held during the year. 

Accidental Death #. — There were 4,145 against 3,472 the previous year. 
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Jaits * — The prison population was 1 6,8 54 against 20,566, 
ami the daily average 5,684 against 6,709 the previous year* 
Tins admissions decreased by 3.969 and tlfe discharges by 3,697. 
This effect was produced mainly by more frequent resort to 
whipping. The daily average number of prisoners employed 
in manufactures* was 1,142, and the average earnings of each 
were 14$. 14-2-8 agaiyst 14$. 8 9-0 in 1864* Only six prison- 
ers escaped during the year from all the jails in the Province, 
and of these, three were recaptured. There wero 230 juve- 
nile offenders confined in jail against 355 in J 864. They are 
placed in *he RoformaUny of the Lucknow Central Prison 
where they learn trades and are taught to read and write th« 
Hindee language, and a few are also taught English. The total 
cost was 14s. 2,65,604. The average cost of each prisoner rose 
from Us. 40-13 -2 in 1864 to 14s. 45,12-4 in 1865. The daily 
average number of sick was 3 56 per cent * and the deaths were 
11 '65 per cent, on the strength. 

Central Provinces. — Police . — The force -paid from tho 
general revenues was 7,527 strong costing Rs. 12,06,656, and 
from the municipal funds 1,518 costing lbs. 1,36,933. The mis- 
cellaneous and administrative duties of the Police were heavy 
— 5,550 miles qf high road wore daily patrolled ; a daily average 
of 4,016 prisfyiers were guarded in the different jails and look- 
ups ; while Treasure guards ’and Treasure escorts were furnished. 

Crime . — Tho reported offences were 

(Jog a liable. Ao a- cognizable. Total* 


1864 ' ... J 6,000 

l 

1 , i 5 4 

♦> 

o 

0,664 

1805 ... *2*2,297. 

10,279 

a 

>3.676 

In tin? eight worst •kinds of 

crime 

the general decrease con 

turned ; — 

A 

'untiter of Cases 

in 


1802^ 

1363. 

ISO 4. 

186*5. 

Murdor 

>03 

116 

;»‘2 

05 

Attempt- fo'Miirdor fc .. 

11 

k; 

1-J* 

11 

Culpable Homicide? not amounting 
to Murder . * 9 • ... 

2ft 

37 

20 

20 

Daooity ... * 

61 

73 

32 

25 

Robbery 

84 

07 

70 

51 

Attempt at Robbery ... 


. . . 

8 


Administering sttipifyiug ‘drugs 
with attempt to cause hurt 

2 

5 

3 

10 

Rape ... # • 


42 

33 

25 

Total ... 

310 

336 

' 277 

. 240 
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Central Provinces * 

The proportion recovered out of the aggregate of property 
stolen was 31 per cent, in the year 1865, as compared with 
33 per cent, in the preceding year. The total value of stolen 
property was lta. 4,06,132 in the year 1866, against 11s. 
4,01,761 in the year 1864. The number of successful prosecu- 
tions of receivers of stolen property continued to increase. 
The number of complaints in eases not cognizable by the Police 
has risen from 11,140 in the year 1864, to 1 1 ,448 in the year 
1865. Out of 20,606 cases for disposal before the Courts 
during the year, there were only 66 pending at its close ; out 
of 38,096 persons for trial there were only 117 ‘under trial 
at its end. The average duration of the several classes of trials 
was — ■■ 

In cases sent up by the Police ... ... 3J days. 

In cases taken up on complaint ... ... 6 „ 

In cases committed to the Sessions Court.... 60 „ 

In appeals to Commissioners, as "Sessions 

Judges ... ... ... ••• 21 ,, 

Of the tota4 number of persons brought to trial before the 
Magistrates in cases cognizably by the Police, 84 per cent, 
were convicted or committed to the Sessions in the year 1866, 
agaiust a percentage of 76 in the previous year. In castes ins- 
tituted before the Magistrates on complaint, .without the in- 
tervention of the Police, 62 per cent, of the perrons summoned 
or arrested were convicted in the year 1865, as compared with 
i>3 per cent, in the year 1864. Out of 443 persons committed 
to the Sessions Courts during the year, 68 per cent, were con- 
victed and 32 per cent, acquitted. Last year the percentages 
were, respectively, 80 and 20, Out of 637 cases which were 
appealed to the higher Courts, the ord<?ts of the Magistrates of 
different grades werq modified in 58 cases, and reversed in 86. 
Out 4 of 24,323 person^ convicted during the year — 

163 persons were sentenced to imprisonment, whipping, 
and fine. ♦ t * 

173 „ ,, * v imprisonment and whipping. 

1,480 , ,, „ „ imprisonment and fine. 

3,287 ,, „ „ jnjpci.vmrhent only. 

4,063 „ „ „ whipping only. 

16,220 „ „ „ fine only. < 

For each person sentenced to the several kinds of punishment, 
the average term of imprisonment! was 7b months, the average 
amount of fine was 10J rupees, the average* number of stripes 
was 16. The fines imposed during the year amounted to Rs. 
1*77,935, out of which 70 per cent* was realized, and Rs. 21.92S 



Violent Deaths, Jails, 


were "ordered to be paid to sufferers. Sixty Honorary Magis- 
trates, o! whom 6 were European gentlemen, disposed ol 4,1 1 I* 
cases, or more than one-fifth of the Criminal trials of the year. 


Accidental and Violent . Deaths 

and Fires.- 

-The Police 

Returns furnish the following statistics of deaths. 



Dial. 

Injured. 

From falling inte tanks, wells, 

aud 

rivers 

... 904. 

67 

From wild beasts 

... 546 

137 

From snake- bites 

... 651 

112 

From •fire ... • ... « 

82 

• « » 

From the fall of walls and houses 

... 65 

15 

From other causes 

... 3+5 

55 

From suicide 

... 341 

... 


The same Returns show that by accidental fires during the 
year some 7,560 houses were burnt down, with a total des- 
truction of property valued at Rs. 4,03,831, or £40,383. The 
following number of wild beasts was destroyed in the districts 


during the year : — • 

Tigers ... # .... 


• 

... 643 

Panthers and Leopards 


... 760 

Bears 

. . « 

... 392 

AVolves .... 

. . 

... 168 

Ilysenas «... 

. . • 

... 387 


Total 

... 2,250 


For these, rewards to the amount of Rs. 35,462 were paid. 

Jails . — The number admitted into the 3 3 district jails was 
9,935 in 1866, against 13,252 in previous. The daily average 
number was 4,036, compared with 4,193 in the previous year. 
Of the total admissions, 109 were juvmile prisoners, against 
249 in the preceding* year ; the satisfactory decrease being 
jyUributable.to the operation of the Whipping* Act. Of the 
whole number of prisoners there werg-*~9 per cent, imprisoned on 
ft second conviction, 2 on a third, on a fourth, and £ on*a fifth# 
The average cost per prisoner under alHieads of expenditure 
rose from Rs. 50-13*7*iiv 1864 to Rs. 57-14-7 in 3865, mainly 
under the head of “ cost of rations,” owing to the rise in prices. 
But the uet'-cost to the Slate, after deducting the profits, direct 
and indirect, accruing from prison labour on manufact ures and 
public works, -was Ks. 25 only, which, compared with the net 
cost in. the yga* previous, viz. fts. 28£, shows improvement* 
The prison death-rate has increased from. 7 £ in 1864 to 12 .J 
per cent, in i 860 . The number of prisoners who escaped 
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during the year was 20* of whom 9 were recaptured. ' The 
'number of prisoners # I earning to read and write was 2,818, 
which, compared with last year, shows a slight decrease, owing 
to t he larger proportion of prisoners employed on jail buildings 
and other extra-mural public works. Of the number ot pri- 
soners in jail on the last day of the year, there were 266 who 
could read and write, and 1,321 who" could read only; the 
remainder, or 1,941, could neither read nor write. 

British Burmaii. — Police . — The total strength was 6,951 
costing lls. 13,26,236. Of these 5,4§3 were paid from the ge- 
neral revenues Its. 11,20,876 ; 945 were village police costing 
*Rs. 1,13,400 and 52$ were town police costing Its. 91,960. A 
force of 202 men, costing Its. 54,220, was raised for the penal 
settlement in the Andaman Islands. 

Crime. — There were 30,164 persons under trial on bailable 
offences against 29,729 in the previous year. Of these 19,127, 
or 63 per cent., were either convicted or committed to the Ses- 
sions ; the rest were either acquitted or otherwise disposed of, 
except 78 persons, who were still under trial at the close of the 
year. In non-bailablc offences 4,982 persons were under trial 
against 6,2.39 in the year 1864. Of those 2,999 were convicted 
or committed to the ‘ Sessions ; 1,878, or 38 per cent, of the 
whole, were acquitted ; the remainder, being 105, \rru other- 
wise disposed of, or were under trial at the close of the year. 

Of 164)81 cases brought to trial 8,864, or more than one - 
half, ■were decided in one day, and 1 5,390, including the above 
8,864, wiihiu one week : 260 cases were pending for more than 
a month ; the extreme limit of those decided during the year 
was four months. In the cases brought to trial 30,652 
witnesses were examined, of whom 20,811 were discharged 
after one day’s detention ; only 93 were detained more than 
one week. Ill the cases brought before the Sessions Courts 
104 persons were under* -trial. Of these* 73 were convicted, 
21 \veP3 acquitted, live cipher died or were otherwise dis- 
posed of, 4 and five were under trial. 'at, the close of the 
year. Before the Sessions Courts*, Courts of Appeal, there 
were 18 6 cases. Of these 23 w ere rejected ; in 103 cases the 
sentences of the lower courts were conlii/ned ; in 20 they weve 
modified ; and in 30 they were reversed. These results are favour- 
able to the lower courts. Three cases were- transferred and 
seven w ere still pending *ft the close of the 5 : 8uiv The effect 
of the Whipping- Act was as follows : — 124 persons were 
Hogged in lieu of other punishment } 35 persons in lieu of/ anil 
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in addition to, oilier punishment on a second conviction and 21 
juvenile offenders. Of the 7d persons convicted by the Sessions 
Court 14 were sentenced to dentil, 22 uf transportation for life, 
and 37 to other minor punishments. Of the 14 sentences of 
death passed, only eleven reached the Chief Court; before the 
close of the year. In nine instances the sentences of death 
were confirmed ; one w was commuted to transportation life ; 
one case was pending at the close of the year. Dacoitee is the 
most prevalent offence. There were 1 2 5 cases of which G 
were with murder and 11 with grievous hurt. The number of* 
cases of murder rose from. 47 in 1863 to 52 in 1865, Of robbery 
with grievous hurt there were 3 eases and of simple robbery 
114. The other heinous offences were : — 


Theft ... ... ... • ... | 

House trespass for theft, % &c\ * ...j 

Lurking- house trespass with house- j 
breaking, &c. ... ..j 

Lurking as above, umiggi avated ...j 
Receiving 1 stolen properly dishonest - 
ly ... ... ... ■**! 


• 

03. 

1864. j 

j 

1805. 

>.123 

*5. 170 

8,294 

U 

23; 

2 

10 

2| 

4 

329 

458: 

317 

308 

30f>: 

; 

i 

362 


The value of stolen and plundered property amounted to Rs. 
4,13,600 ; of this, property to the amount oi Rs. 93,946, or 22 
per cent., was recovered. • # 


m Jails .- — TlTe average* daily mi m bar of prisoners was 3,791 
males and 85 females. The dea^h rate among tlie longer was 
12*29 per cent., among the latter 8*2. The gross cost -was Rs. 
2,20.562, and the ffveyige ^ost per head Rs. 56-1 1-7. The cash 
earnings of prisoners amounted to Rs. 23,692 the value of their 
labour on public works to Rs. 74,808, of other out-door labour 
to Rs. 19,466, and of all other labour to Rs. 66,974, There 
were 77 escapes anil 50 recaptures. 

* • 

Berar. — Police .- — The strength and cost of the Police are not 
given. The establishment of camel riders, set on loot yy- 



Titrar. 
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Major Younghnsband for the conveyance of merchants’ coin,, 
was most eucces.'fnl. The number of officers anti men 
dismissed for misconduct was very large. Whilst field la- 
bourers receive from six to eight annas per diem, the pay 
of a constable is either 3| or 4 afinas according to his 
class. 

Crilffe . — There were 4,495 cases involving 7,871 persons 
during the year. In 31 of these 92 prisoners were committed 
to the Sessions Court, in 102 cases 196 prisoners were commit- 
ted to the Deputy Commissioner’s Court. The Magistrates tried 
4,307 prisoners of whom 2, "99 were acquitted, 2,371 \vere fined, 
89 flogged and 1,819 were imprisoned : — 


Ciimcs. 

Reported iiumber ol 
cases of crime. 

o a 

"2 o 
% 

£ 3 
- 3> . 

© 2 "E 
be a. .- 

* Q.S 

« Z 

2 2 > 
3 ~ ^ 

p 

Percentage of con- 
victions. 

6 

cS 

tj— 1 

o 

o> 

S '5 

i~ Zh 

Or 

Du 

Percentage of cases 
pending. 

Of First, Class 

42 

1 4*28 

381 

42 8G 

4-76 

Of Second Class 

ir, 

1 7 .39 

32-61 

f.7-83 

2-17 

Of Third Class ... 

lb 11 

.35 95 

4-2*18 

21-51 

•36 

Of Fuiivth Class 

.3327 

3 85 

57*32 

38 56 

•27 

Total ...i 

i 

532G 

15*5G 

” 

51-52 

32-5fij 

*36 


The number of coses disposed of in the several Courts 
was 


1 Commissioner’s Court ... 

4 Deputy Commissioners’ Courts, under Act 
-XV. of 1862 ' ... 

4 Do, do«. in their Magisterial ca- 
pacity ... ... ‘ '*’ 

11 Assistant Commissioners’ Courts 
3 Extra Assistant Commissioners’ Courts ... 
1 Judicial Extra Assistant Commissioners’ 
Court 

17 Tehsildars’ Courts ' ... ... ' 


32 

106 

79 

3,444 

227 


2,587 




4.4 78- 


Total 



Revenue of India . 


Sixtjv-nine Criminal Appeal? were instituted in the Commis- 
sioner’s Court. The decisions were reversed in .36 and confirm- 
ed in 32 cases, and in one modified. Forty-five appeals were 
decided by the Deputy Commissioners, of which 22 were con- 
firmed and 23 reversed* Kleven criminal appeals were tried 
by the Resident. Of these three were summarily rejected, and in 
one the order of the lower Court was reversed. The average 
duration of trials was from 9 days in the Commissioner’s Court: 
to 1 in the TehsildatV Courts. Of 11,863 witnesses nearly 15 
per cent, were detained for more than one day. 

Jails . — I\e average mjinbcr of prisoners during tlie year was 
870, and the average cost, of each was fts. 86-14-5. 

My, souk and Coouo. — No statistics are given. 


CHAPTER IV. 

REVENUE AND FINANCE. 


IMI'KIUAI. — 

Budget for 18i!»-CG and Estimate for 18GG-68. 


• 

Revenue- 

]£U5<S-C>7. I it 07-08. ! 
Regular Es- 

Actual. tiruate U ' j 

month*. ! J '- Stiraate * j 

Land Revenue 

,£20 f 473.S97 

|S,6J 0,200 20,054,700; 

Tributes from Nfitfvo States 

70i),n: > ,ii 

C>b 1,480 (>.%,930 ! 

Forest 

3(>7,(>8:2 

352,710 434,300 

Abkaree (Excise) 

2,244,874 

2,137,150 -2.205,280: 

: License Tax 

tm y 24i 

20,630 500.000! 

Customs 

2,279.857 

2,045,140- 2,357,130! 

Salt ... ... ...j 

5,342. 14!) 

5,621,770 0,078,030-; 

Opium ... ... * * < ! 

8,518,254 

0, 875,700; 7,713,750 

Stamps ... ... 

1,01)4,032 

1,873,250 2,487,580; 

239,500 313,2*10 

Mint 

494 354W 

Post Office 

406,400» 

355,580' 505,210' 

Telegraph ... 

190,463 

2KS,<;t>0 : 303,900; 

La# and Justice * ... * • 

C43 028 

642,060; 718,520| 

Police .. ...» .. 

14«*)OJ 

203,420; 240,090! 

Marine ... 

* 98,890 

235,440. 246,220 ; 

Education ... .... 

57,538 

60,860! • 66,090 

Interest ... .* m # 

210,824 

* 245,650. . 226,000 

Miscellaneous . ... ,!.i 

2.311.123 

362,750] 347,520 

Army. — M iscellaneous ... 

| 728,340 

670,470; 711,630 

Public Works.— M iscellaneous ...j 

j 917,405- 

411,170! 480,000 

j 

• ’• 

Deficit, including Public Works Ex- 

f “ 48,935/220. 

41 ,012,530; 40, 783,1 10 

1 

traordinary ChargJ^ 

| Surplus ! 

2,305,247; 557,522 

Total 

1 48,!)?, 5, 220 

44,307,777 1 "4 7,340,632! 


Vex. XI , Fakv t. U 
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Expenditure of India* 


I'.r^rndiirAr. 


Interest on Funded and Unfunded Debt- 
■ ur.erest eu Stumiai IjO'aiis for Public Works... 
Do. on Se-rvii-K Funds &«•. 

A '■ Iowa hops, Refund* uni Drawbacks 

band Rtvomui 

Forest 

Ahkari-n : Vxctee,' 

Income Tax \t 

Customs 

Salt 

Opium i 

S' turn pa 

Mint 

Post Onir-t; 

Tolceniph 

Allowance*: to District aim Village Officers .. 

Administration and P. Department 

Tiaw and J uitice 

Police 

Mariuo 

K, ducat ion. Science and Art 

Ecclesiastical ' 

Medical Services 
Stationery and Printing 
Political Agencies, &c. 

Allowances and Assignments 
Miscellaneous 
Puperamiuation, &o. 

Army 

Pnblie Works 

Supervision, and band for Railway a 
Exchange «u liaihvay Transactions 
Income Tax Grant 


Indian Accounts 


iiet Traffic Receipts 


Homo Charges 


Military 

Jails 

Corn mu niedtiona 

Embankments 


T 

! 

| 1805-06. 

i 

j 

1866-07. 

1867-68. 

Actual. 

Regular 

Estimate 

11 mouths. 

Budget 

Estimate. 

.02,763.532 

2,217,170 

2,711,040 




80,(K.*0 

504,1 in 

600,894 

7-45,189 

420,171 

336,066 

321,612 

1 .057.333 

1 .000,2% 

2,114,823 

213,770 

231.208 

270,379 

a.wju-4 

21lv 37 

230,179 


1,237 

— — - — 

207.514 

188,661. 

218,221 

330,110 

340,772 

300,351 

1,60 4.270 

1,016,013 

1,079,972 

Hi .658 

H] ,885 

83,492 

103,020 

135,342 

135,541 

433,304 

43.1 .772 

•481,120 

269,218 : 

487,852 

620,528 

3m0,«5 4 : 

38 1,2*7 

395,777 

1,068,202; 

1,001,761 

1,042.165 

2,423.206! 

2,413,300 

2,3-41 ,803 

2,381,330: 

2.199,007 

2,-127, 486 

557,307 j 

520,008 

519,895 

670,730’ 

683,130 

821,667 

154.886. 

.147,470 

1 57,0% 

271,880; 

270,400 

301.205 

■ 1.81,05 y 

| 151,504 

108,050 

220,65.". 

221.310 

221,010 

1,6« *I .703, 

1,507,782 

1,930,703 

1,281.000 

! 3(27,427 

! 481.980 

‘ 0r.-*,ns7 

687.685 

680,412 

13,909.112 

! 12,338,059 

12,657,920 

4,671 .025 

1,6-10,754 

3,212,500. 

*»*)' .*■*»; 

1 503,911 

112,000 

60,50(7 

210,330 

135,077 

1 10, 0.»0 

00,100 

— — 

10,615,180 

37,137,545. 

38,101,432. 

505,735 

! 623,982 

1,117,220 

41,120.025 

'i 37,701,537 

39,278,058 


Tota 1 . 


Grand Total 

irplns, including Public Works Extr&ordi- 

;aPL rl ) "exchui I ng Pablie Works Cixtraor 
dinar y Charges 


31 ,6 Hi 

-11. 152.505 
4,982, 104! 


C 10, 13 4, 729. 


942,914; 

3m. 70 1,151 
5,603,320! 

- j 

■11.31)7,777! 


£ 16, J 34,729! 11,307,777! 


2,800,491 


382,350 

30,861,017 

5,154,015 

- - v 

45,015,032 

1,831,000' 

82,000 

361,000 

51,000 

2,325,000 

47,340,632 


1,767,478 



in the several- Treasuries, alter tie- 




General Abstract Account of the Receipts and Disbursements of the 

1S60, showing the Local Surplus or 



Government of India. 

< 

..... i 

Kit Revenues and Receipts. 

General 


Central 

British 


and u 

Oudc. 

Provinc- 

B urmuli. 


Political . 


es. 


1 

£ 

£ 

/ J 

£ 

Per Account. ... ... * 

*. 

2, 880,8*29 

3,079,77*2 

048 .885 

880,840 

Total Net Receipts. 

< 

2. S 80,829 

1.0/9,772 

048.885 

S80.840 

ilutcivsi on Funded and Unfunded 





Debt 

f 2.703.532 




Interest on Service Funds nnd otlici 





Accounts 

: aoi.sri 

987 

520 

1,030 

Administration and Public Depart- 





mentft 

808.091 

38.7951 

87.087 

30.252 

Law and Justice 

VU.SI5 

6M 001 

7 2. 80S 

148,878 

jPolieo 

11.185 

109,51 r 

181,100 

122.5332 

Marine 



e 

30.053 

Kdueation, Science and Art 

1 20.S ) 2 

14.290 

1 0.779 

9.808 

Keclesiastic.nl 

9, /at) 

8.7 03 j 

53. 1 r«5» 

! 8.602 

Medical Services 

*270 

8,9031 

12.(590 

7,513 

Stationery and Printing 

88.208 

2, 5 SO 

8,8(5/ 


Political Agencies anti other Foreign 





Services ... ... 

90.80S 


025 

5.871 

Miscellaneous 

1 .05*2,829 

3,600 

13. 199 

3,020 

Superannuation, Retired and Compas- 





sionate Allowances.. . , 

141.591 

4,134 

10,795 

3.5355 

Arm'y ... * 

8,119.841 




Public Works 

075.298 

122,297 

202,583 

155,820 

* 

« 

Total Expenditure ,... 

13,855.082 

871,591 

571.022 

5*22,261 

«■ 

| 

Local Surplus ... -■! 


* 705,181 

77,8051 

304.579 

Local Deli.: it 

10.908.253 




ni 

• 

2.830,829 

1.079,772 

648,885 

880,810 



Finance of each Province* 10 1 


SeccrahP residencies and Provinces of India, for the .1 ear end on/ 30/A April 
Deficit at each Presidency or Produce, 




• 

North- 


• — 




— 


Western 



Bomba y 


Knst. and 

Eastern 

JE ew gal. 

i'roviuc- 

Punjab. 

Madras. 

aiul 

Total. 

West Be- 

Settle- 

o 

C6. 



Sind. 


rai\ 

mo utii. 







£ 

«*>£ 

£ 

£ 

* 

£ 

£ 

£ 

•110,7*31 

18:1.810 

12,723,367 

5.1 13.72s 
’ 

’2.8 105210 

0,048.891 

7,6./9,2i>:j 


440,701 

IS 3.8 -JO 

' 

12.723,367 

5.113.728 

2.816.396 

0,018.391 

• 

7,059,255 

40,483,067 


— 


• 



• .... 

2,703,532 

100 

2.6 JO 

6,5-11 

• 2.631 

1.195 

87.282 

99,676 

564,119 

s.ooi 

15.9-19 

117,189 

108.75-8 

95.1 SI 

128.121 

1 50,001 

1,070,206 

10.505 

24.403 

003.927 

311.7*25 

1 SO, Jos 

397,299 

487,282 

2,423,200 

42,996 

4.580 

* 5 1*2.997 

363.763 

238.150 

; 88 t. 3 41 

383 2 5)8 

2,38 4,330 


| *- ‘>7.> 

1 l .->i 2 

• 255 131 


22 449 

! 24 916 

22/ ,488 

577,957 

2,754 

*2.5) 9 

180,158 

87.375 

57 60S! 

' 79.01/ 

99,059 

670,739 


2,51 9 

*24,958 

1 5.78 1 

17.529 

89.711 

31.048 

154.886 

1,085 

6.778 

60,923 

35.782 

25.485 

49 285 

65,509 

274,889 

728 

302 

53.951 

24.590 

10,100 

35,281 

27.8.46 

192,516 



5.425 

1 

3.81 5 

10. 80S 

9,882 

87.832 

220,656 

10,644 

1.151 

.1 S.9S J 

29,795 

20.329 

71 ,565 

50,156 

1,281,047 

4 6S 

1,700 

58,987 

30,700 

15,800 

2*8,985 

156.472 

6 6^.98 7 






1 lA 1.224 

2,869 270 

1 4.300.338 

73,724 

25 213 

000.207 

499,486 

490,908 

3,806,796 

1 , 34 s 305 

5,000,703 

'm ' 

• 

• , 

» 







• 

i 

' I 

m 




] 52,301 

104,889 

2,559,374 

1,51 1,709 1,2441,100 

5,093,655 

0,048,787 

3d, 608,771 









' 288,463 

78,951 

• 

10,103,993 

*.5i‘J?na 

1,574,296 

349,736 

1,610,408 

Net Loeal 








> Surplus 




. 




) 7,814,296 



i r 1 

# " 



' ' 


410,764 

3 83,840 

>2,723,367 

5.31 3.72S 

2.810.390 

6,043,391 

7,059.255 

40,483,067 


% 

»• 


• 

1 

1 





102 India Cash JJctlnuCe. 


General Abstract Account of the Cash transactions of India, for the year I80G ; 66 
and as estimated for the Year 1&66-67. , 


- 

1865-60. 

! 

' Kstinmte 

3866 67. 

1C J even months. 

Cash Baianee in the. several Indian Treasuries at tbo eom-j 

M 

,c 

. 

meneeuicnt of the Year 

12,638,097 

13,771,625 

Beck iris. 



Leeal Indian Surplus ... ... ... .! 

7.814,290 

4, 1 50.993 

IVbt incurred 

17,I63,«iU» 

12,015,263 

Supplies from London, including Credits to IJer Maj< sty’s 


liovernraeut 

4,871,2*5 

^ 4,971,461 

f; 

12,41)0,177 

34,009,332 

Payments. 


I 11,177,830 

Debt discharged ... ... , ... ... ...1 

18 ,1)86,9- *> ; 

Supplies to London, including Debits t.» Her MajeS«yV 1 

U'overnmfiit 

Jo f 506 , 235 

11,693,539 

Balance of Supplies l>f*twei?n the different President i' *>> i 

f on unadjusted A croniHs) ... ... ..- 1 


3,830 

Cash Balance in the several finliati treasuries at the oh»si | ! f 

of the Year ... ... ... ... ... ...) 

13,771,62.1 

11,132,133 

£ .. j 

12, 11K»,177 

34,iXM,332 


General Abstract, run of the. Total Err/nmex and Charges of the Trea- 
suries and Depart meats under the tut Mediate control of the Government of India, 
for the year 1.805-00. ,?/?// as Estimated f,r the year lSGG-(i7- 


KjiVKNriia AND Receipt*. 


Land Bcronne 

Tributes and Conti ibutions from Native Stat es 
Forest 

Abkaree (Excise) 

Income Tax 

Customs 

Stamps 

Mints ... 

Post Office 
Telegraph 
I Law and Justice 
Police 

Kducatic.i ... ‘‘ ... 

Interest < 

Miscellaneous ... v 

Army — Miscellaneous... 

Public Works — Miscellaneous 


Deficit 






K-tirnute, 
] SCO. 67. 
Eleven 
months. 


20. 200 1 
2-13,647! 
13,2121 
X<M8ti 
87,209; 


215,10] I 
4m 4 an! 
190 403! 
4:2,51 7i 
1.888' 
4,114 
! 93,628 
2.072.573 
421,082 
779 


£ ! 
15.900 
71,980 
*>>737 
17,650' 
2,500 
400 
4,700 
140,100 
355,580 i 
288,000 ’ 
25 9f$! 
2 500 . 
4 830 ; 
213.180 
180,730! 
433.070! 

r,ooo 


3.893.512 1,727.287; 

10,988 253 10,247,330 


£ 14 361.765 11,974,(517! 




Expenditure of Departments under Government of India. 1( 

• . ^ 

General Abstract Vi etc of (he Total Ri venues and Charges of the Treasuries 
ttiid Deptrrtrnimla vnder tin immediate, control of the Oorernmcnf of 
India* for the gear 1H05-0G, and as estimated for the gear 1800*07. 


EaPK^DITLKK. 


1865-66. 


Estimate, 

1800-07. 

Eleven 

months. 


Interest ov* Funded and Unfunded Debt 
Interest on ^«erviec Ftnulu and«»tli«r Account^ 
w tin ol'j#, Refund-*, and Drawbacks ... 

Land Revenue 
Forest 

iAbkurcc (Excise) 

Stamps 

Mint ... ... ... • 

PoslOflii^ 

TelegrapliP 

Administration and Public Department " • 

Law and J usti ce 

Police 

Education, Science, and Art # ... ... 

Ecclesiastical ... ... 

Medical Services ... ■ —| 

■Stationery and Printing ... 

.Political Agcncie&aiid other Foreign Services 
(Allowances nud ^Assignments under Treaties and Eii- 
j gagoments 
! Miscellaneous ... 

Superannuation, Retired and Compassionate Allowances 
■Army 

j /■Public Works 

! , 1XT 1 1 Loss by exchange on Railway Trans- 

i Pubhc "orta ... j ac tio US 

j. C Income Tax Grant 


' 2 , 763,5452 
001,871; 
43.971! 
9,707, 
2 , 003 5 
2.830. 
212 
72.000 
433>»4 
200 , 213 : 
000 . 100 ,' 
131 . 615 ' 

*u.isr»; 
120,812' 
9,7 off 
270 
33,288* 

00,008; 

i 

100 . 083 ; 
J ,o52.S29j 
Ml.flOll 
7,880,21 1! 


2 217.170 
370,010 
1 . 0,000 
9,000 
4,893 
554, 
227l 
55,725! 
431.772! 
487,852 
289,193 
147,040 
11,805 
142,900 
8,800 
100 
25,260: 
80,084 

157,097 

78.400 

198,142 

6,746,040 


IDeduct Gain by Exchange on Railway Transactions 
Stores from England including freight — 

x • • • 

i Mint ... m* 

Post Office ... • • • 

Telegraph. 

Miscellaneous * 

Army ... • • ? ? ... 

Administration and Public Departments 


569,309j 

' 95,000 

i 

i 

32,836 

110,0001 

60,100 

i 4,549.601! 


4,071 j 

• r 

j 

1 4,OT5,590j 


2,760 

2,172 

1,609 

2,284 

• 56,741 

....... 

3,128 

310,600 

237,138 

525 


14,861*765 

11.974,01? 


Revenue oj Madras, 


101 


•Madeas.— 

General Abstract Vine of the Total Revenues and Charges of the Madras 
i* residency, for the gear \ S65-66, and as estimated for the gear 1806*67. 


Revenues and Receipts. 

1865 66. 

( 

Estimate, 
1866 67. 
Eleven 
months. 

Land lleveiine 

S 

£ 

4,306,505 

£ 

/, ,75 0,000 

Tributes and Contributions from Native 
States ... ... 1 

314.644 

315 110 

* 

forest ... % 

36,58S 

36,667 

Abkaree (Excise) 

414,718 

406,500 

Income Tax... , ... „ 

72,390 

1,000 

Customs 

208,553 

205,000 

Salt, 

1,012,760 

• 

1,134,700 

Stamps 

306, 4 i' 5 

207,200 

Mint 

68.363, 

10,550 

Law and Justice 

60,01 1! 

66,540 

Police 

7,326 

32.330 

| 

• 

Maritoe ... * ... 

3,120 

3,000 

* 

Education, ... . v 

. • 1,0 4 <9 

• 

4,120 ,fc 

Interest^ ... ... 4 

% 

10,758 

• 

11,000 

Miscellaneous ... •*..* 

* 40,498 

• 

40,300 

Army- — Miscellaneous 

i 

144,837 

128,340 

. 

• I 

Public W oiks — Miscell aneoug . . . ; 

i 

• 10,771 

12,250 

1 

! 

£ 7,05!),!)] 7 

i 6, &1 4,607 



Expenditure of Madras * 105 


General Abstract View of the Total Revenues and Charges of the Madras JPresi* 
dency,for the year 1865-66, and as estimated for the year 1860-67. 


* 


Estimate, 

Expenditure. 

1 865-66. 

1866*67. 

Eleven 


mouths. 

Interest ou Service Fund** and other Accounts... 

£ 87,232 

£ 93,876 

Allowances, Refunds and Drawbacks 

30.353 

17.012 

Land Revenue ... 

395,889 

364,642 

Forest 

25,642 

27,424 

Abkaree (Excise) 

27,042 

18,778 

Income 

1,743 


Customs » ... * ... $ 

J 0,569 

15,320* 


u>5,.so7 

14o,755 

balt - { Charges 

42.962 

22,035 

Stamps 

12,412 

20,077 

12,680 

Mint 

19,893 

Allowances to District and Village Officers ... ( 

35,syo| 

33,000 

Administration and Public Departments 

127, 970! 

118,028 

Law and Justice 

397,299 

3(54,897 

Police 

384,341 

365,086 

Marino ... ... •••; 

22,797 

16,328 

Education, Science and Art ... .• -•! 

79,017 

77,526 

Ecclesiastical ... 

39,711 

36.527 

Medical Services 

49,285 

52,339 

Stationery and Printing 

33,820 

35,206 

Political Agencies and other Foreign Services ... 

9,882 

9,255 

Allowances and Assignments under Treaties and 



Engagements, * 

297,273 

275,000 

Miscellaneous ... 

71,017 

95,852 

Superannuation, Retired and Compassionate Al- 
lowances 

2,38,985 

231,00of 

Army 

3,260.304 

3,0510,537 

f Public Works . . 

781,393 

630,000 

| Supervision & Cost of Land 
Public Works ...**( for Railways 

19,630 

43,398 

j Loss by Exchange on P*ail- 



L way Transactions .J. 

5,768 

17,4)42 

Stores from England, including freight ■ 
m Lapd Revenue 

2;563 


Stamps ' ... » 


2,688 

Mint * — * 

801 

2,083 

Administration and Public iDcpta. ... 

151 

-• 

Marine 

2,119 

+ 1,535 

Stationery * * 

1,461 

20,243 

Miscellaneous 

54$ 

\ 1,197 

Army 

80,86C 

► 82,364 

J 

t 6,709,281 

63273,546 

* Surplus .. 

349,7 3( 

) 241.061 

i 

-r— . — j. ■ ■■■■- -rrvi ® 

el 7,059,01 ■; 

f 6,514,667 


i .. — ry T *** 1 * — — ■■ — — — * — 

The revenue was realized with facility. The sum collected 
by resort to coercive processes was Ra. 6O,O0O. 

... : Vot, xi. t /fj*w i. # n . ' - >v. 


-SOS Revenue of Bombay. 

Bombay, Sindh and Aden.— 

General Abstract View of the Total Revenues and Charges of the Presi- 
dency of Bombay, including Sind, for the year 1865-66, and as estimated 
for the year 1866*67. 


Revenues and Receipts. 

\ 

1865-66. 

Estimate, 

1866-67.' 

Eleven 

months. 

Land Revenue 

... 

< 

£ 

3,555,063 

‘ £ 

*.3, 2 12,500 

Tributes and Contributions from 
States ... « 

Native 

87,856 

83,640 

Forest ... 


... 

100,761 

112,626 

Abkarce (Excise) 

... 


385,012 

355,000 

Income Tax 

• • * 

• • + 

280,193 

12,000 

Customs 

«*• 


761,211 

697,050 

Salt 

... 

... 

542,901 

450,000 

Opium ... 

... 

... 

2,128*p25 

1,900,000 

Stamps 

... 

... 

489,285 

411,400 

Mint 

... 

... 

210,830 

82,850 

Law and Justice 

« • * 


114,888 

131,050 

PoKce ... ! 

«•< 

... 

10,120 

8,660 

Marine ... 

••• 

V 

*% 

. 88,318 

71,040; 

Education 

«»• * 

«. * 

9,831 

8,760 

A 

Interest 

Ml 

Y* « 

.* * 10,691. 

20,600 

Miscellaneous 


*.» 

46*486 

46,100 

Army — Mi scol lane ous 

«•« 

*’ ... 

•158,871 

118,060 

[Public Works — Miscellaneous 

»«• 

548>,978 

' 79,000 

& ■ ■ ■ 



£ 9,529,380 ; 

£ 7,800,336 





Expenditure of Bombay. I 

* 

General Abstract Flew of the Total Revenues and Charges of the Presi- 
dency of Bombay , including Sind t for the year 1865*06, and as estimated 
for the year 1806-67. , > 


Expenditure. 


1865-66. 


Estimate, 

1866-67. 

Eleven 

months. 













Revenue of Bengal, 


lOt 

Bengal. — 

General Abstract. View of f { he Tola l JR e venues and Charges of the Bengal Presi- 
dency, for the year 1 865 - 06 , and as estimated for the year 3866 - 67 . 


Revenues ani> Receipts. 

Land Revenue *.* 

Forest 

Abkaree (Excise) ... * 

Income Tax ... . 

Customs ... . 

Balt ».* ... 

Opium ... 

Stamps ... 

Law and Justice 

IMicc ... • 

Marine ... * 

t * 

Education ... * 

Interest, ... ... •>.. 

Misccliaheops 

Public Works — Miscellaneous 


4 . i 

! Estimate, 
1865-66. j 1866-67. 

• j Eleven months. 


c 

£ ; £ 


1 3.820.285 

3.590.000 

j 

j 3,805 

) 

209 

1 

j 676,358 

| 

570,000 

i * 187,621 

i 

3,200 

! 017,682 

825,000 

• *2,431,7 Kij 

i 

2.660.500 

i I 

j 0,300,239| 

4.973,500 

605,899,1* 

580,000 

179, 672| 

190,150 

10,80oJ 

41,760 

94.138! 

■ j 

147,600; 

j 

28, 1 1 8 : 

28,020: 

* * , 886, 

200* 

77,812 

20,670 

% r 

* *30,626' 

j 

15,500 

15,485,810^ 

13,647,209 


Expenditure of Bengal. 


Ventral -Abstract Vino of the Total Secern les and Charge* of the Bengal Presi- 
demy y fur the year 18(35-00, and as estimated for the year } 806-07. 

f '* j * I Fs innate, \ 


Expenoituiie. 


Interest on Service Funds and other 
Accounts ••• 

Allowances, He funds, and Drawbacks 
Land lie venue 
Forests ^ ... 

Abkavee (Excise) 

Income Tax * ... 

Customs 

Salt 


Opium 


(Cost 

(Charges 


Stamps 

Administration and Public Departments 
Law and Justice 

Police ... ... # 

Marine 

Education, Science and Art 
Ecclesiastical ... ... ... 

Medical Services 
Stationery aud Printing ... 

Political Agencies and other Foreign 
- Services 

Allowances and Assignments under 
Treaties and Engagements 
Miscellaneous ... 

Superannuation, Retired and Compas- 
sionate Allowances 

{Public Works 

Public Works... -.Supervision and cost 
( of laud for Railways 
Scores froir? England including # 

freight : — • * 

Stamps... ... 

Marine # • ... 

Stationery # ;• 

Miscellaneous ... ... 


1 865-66. 

I 

£ 

6,531 

150,6571 

301,326! 

4 529; 
112,943: 
r 6.879: 
61,141: 
18,151; 
1,7 63,5 81 i 
127,128! 

52,811) 

147,189! 
003,927! 
542.9971 
255.1 34 j 1 
180,158 
24 958 
60,923 
49,746 


1866-67. 
Eleven months. 

T 

8.289 
110,000 
293,090 
2,629 
120,000 
237 
51,045 
18.100 
1.522.628 
! 90,795 

21.482 
124,688 


186 624 
18,984 

58,987 

5J30,391 


601,252 
493,280 
242 975 
174,612 
26,465 
61,093 
36,136 


180,000 

18,213 

53,847 

670,000 

146,968 


48,329 

39,510 

31,780 

475 


Surplus 


5,321,817 

10,163.993 


5,161,41Sf 

8.485,791! 


15,485,810! 13,647,200! 


110 Monty Order Systim in Bengal. 

Tlie increase in receipts in 18G5-66 was derived maiilly from 
Opium, which yielded Rs. 6,38,75,417 against Rs. 5,14,21,465 
of the preceding ye&r, shewing an excess of Rs. J, 24,53, 952, or 
close upon 1£ crores. This, however, w^s considerably reduced by 
a decrease in other items of revenue, especially under the head 
of Salt. The decrease in expenditure was due to a reduction 
in the charges on account of Opium from Rs. 2,36,66,967 to Rs. 
1,91,47,385. The annexed statement exhibits the steady pro- 
gress which the Money Order system has made-since its in- 
troduction in 1802 : — 


Year. 

* ffi 

£ 3 

~ "P 
~ o *. 

O QJ 

S u 2 

O v % 

rH ' 

Gross amount. 

Average 

amount. 

Gross com- 

mission and 
other fees 
realized. 



GQ 

As. 

P: 

Rs. 

As. r. 

Rs. 

As. 

P. 

1862-63 ..J 

12,187 

7,4-3,968 

14 

0 

61 

0 ,9 

8,003 

4 

0 

1863-64 ..J 

| 

26,031 

16,61,897 

6 

0 

GO 

0 *0 

17,959 

4 

0 

1864-65 ...i 

i 

37,187 

21,21,088 

2 

0 

67 

0 7 

25,307 

7 

0 

1865-66 ... 

39,145j20,59,303 

16 

0 

62 

9 8 

22,181 

8 

0 


The total number of orders paid in Calcutta was .18,801 against 
19,263 of the prcccdiug^year, and the aggregate value of these 
orderg was Rs. 10,41,928*6 against Rs. 11,63,912-7 ; the aver- 
age valu£ of each order paid during .the year reported upon 
amounting to Rs. ‘ 55-6. The s^noani or commission realized 
was Rs. 24,921-9 and the amount disbursed Rs. 10,697-14, 
leaving a surplus of Rs. 14,223-11, against one pf Rs. 16, 732-11 
in the preceding year. 



Revenue and Expenditure of North-Western Provinces. 


Noftf H-W ESTERN PROVINCES. — 

General Abstract View of the Total Revenues and Charges of the ^orth-Wcstern 


Revenues and Ueckiptj. 


Land Revenue ... 

Tributes and Contributions from Native States 
Forest 

Abkaree (Exc^re) 

Income 'lax ... ... t 

Customs 

Salt 

Stamps 

Law and Justice 
Police 
Education 
Interest 

Miscellaneous ... 

Public Works — Miscellaneous 


Expenditure, 

Interest on Service Funds and other Accounts 
Allowances, Refuuds and Drawbacks ... 

Land Revenue ... 

Forest ... * 

Abkaree (Excise) * 

Income Tax 

Salt 

Stamps 

Allowances to District and Village Officer*, &c. 
Administration and Public Departments 
Law and J ustice 
Police 

Education, Science, and Art 
Ecclesiastical ... 

Medical Services 
Stationery and Printing 

Political Ageneies,and other fjo^eign Services 
Allowances and Assignments under Treaties t 
JEngagements ... ... % 

Miscellaneous ... 

Superannuation, Retired and Compassionate 
lowances ... ... » * % o*. 

( Public Works 

Public Works < Supervision and cost of land 
( Railways 

’* 

Surplus 


1S05-66. | 

Estimate, 
1866-67. 
Eleven mouths. 

45 | 

£ 

4,212, 914 ; 

i 

3,668.20o 

152,900 

61,141 

53,7S8 

201,640 

210,000 

68,483 

900 

01,449 

56 300 

484,454' 

464,100 

256 270 

255,700 

68.009 

65,910 

47,754 

43,00o 

. 5,975; 

6,600 

* 124> 

160 

35.858! 

76,920 

. 192,127! 

192.450 

£5,095,098 > 

5,246,928 


2,031 
40,723 
308,900 
27,222 
32,388 
884 
62,021 
1 . 0,240 
4,507 
108,758 
341,725 
363,768 
87,875 
, 15,784 
, 35,782 
24,590 
3,815 


’ 30,700 
494,608 


2,126,679 

3,569,019 


3,300 

22.273 

327,431 

34,861 

29,771 


61,09 
14, 27* 
7.4467 
102 127 
367,694 
335,000 
88,000 
16,175 
38,*57 
22,077 
3Iy469 

88,004 

£9,585 


2,529,962 

2,716,966 


5,695,698 


5,246,928 



112 Revenue of the Punjab, 

Punjab.— 

General Abstract View of 4 the Total Revenues and Charges of the Punjab Terri* 
tories, for the gear 1865*60, and as estimated for the year 1866*67. 


• 

Revenues and Receipts. , 

1865-66 

- 

Estimate, 

1866-67. 

Eleven 

months. 

\ • 

- '’! 

X • 1 

£ 

Land Revenue 

1,899,436 

1,890,000 

Tributes and Contributions from Native States 

28,485 

27,710 

Forest ... • 

35,008 

25,640 

xVbkaree (Excise) . ... •••! 

81,732 

72,000 

Income Tax • ... ...• 

22,125 

400 

• 

Customs 

99,475 

100,000 

Salt ... ... 

685,322 

750,000 

Opium 

• 

2,209 

• 

Stamps 

128,448’ 

i 

127,000 

j 

Law and Justice ... 

70,749 

53,900 

i 

Police 

. . % 

32,906 

1 

31,500 

| 

Marine ... 

' 1,552 

3,400 

* 

* % 

i • ■ 


Education ... 

1 4 257 

5,600 

. . m • 

Interest # ... •»« . 

3 


• 

» • * 

Miscellaneous ... * **• 

■j . 15,189 

' 14,820 

Public Works — Miscellaneous ..« 

j 116,877 

100,880 


j • 

3,221,024 

i 

=.3,205,050 



Expenditure of the Punjab , H‘> 


General Abstract Titan of the Total Re cen tres and Chtfrges of the Punjab Terri- 
tories, for the gear 1805-60, and as estimated for the gear 1SG6-67. 


i ! 

* 

Ex rKN niTu lira. 1 

J 

; 

! 

ISO.VOb.j 

Estimate, 

18(16-67. 

Eleven 

months. 

Interest on \w vice Fund a and other Accounts 

£ 

1.195 

£ 

2.203 

Allowances, ^Refunds, aiul drawbacks $ 

lLMld 

8,000 

Land Revenue 

177.102 

180,:} 18 

Purest ... .-. •••: 

27,100 

24,902 

Abkarce (Excise)... ... ... 

7 ‘>‘>7 

1 i 

7,080 

Income tax ... 

1 On 


Customs ... ... .» 

3 l.O.Sd 

30.222 

Salt 

02,211 

;) L,662 

Stamps ... ... 

3.04-1 

G,090 

\llowances to District ami Village Officers, &c. 

1 715 

1.200 

Administration and Public Departments 

95,181 

95.4:3:3 

Law and Justice ... 

180.408 

174,091 

Police 

208,150 

271.500 

Marine 

22.440 

22,955 

Education, Science, and Art 

57 . 00 * 

58.095 

Ecclesiastical ... ... *. 1 

1 3 7.52!) 

10.280 

Medical Services... 

25.485 

26. 150 

Stationery and Printing 

10,100 

5 310 

Political Agencies and other Foreign Services 
Ulow*#nces and Assignments under Treaties 

10. *98: 

"■ ■ i 

8,030 

and Engagements 

13 2.158' 

107.500 

Miscellaneous 

Superannuation, Retired and Compassionate 

20jo2t) 

22,340 

Allowances ... ... *••• 

15 800 

18,640 

. { Public Works ... 

% *1 Supervision and cost of land 

420,019 

730,000 

Public Works [ for Railways * 

| Loss *by Exchange qji' K ail way 
■(_ Transactions 

1 7,7:32 

22,384 

■ *# 

4 LIST, 

72,609 

£ 

.1,047.328 

1,951.060 

Surplus... 

1,574,290.1,253,990 

j 

£ 

3,221,62413.205,050 


Vox XI., PAjrr I. 
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Revenue and Expenditure of Oudh. 


OUDH ' . 

General Abstract View of the Total Revenues ami Charges of the Oudh Territory, 
for the- year 18^5-06, and as estimated for they ear 186*3-67. 


Revenue ani> Receipts. • 

1865-06. 

Estimate, 
1866-67. 
Eleven months. 

Laud Revenue ... £ 

1,138,164 

£1,035,000 

Forest ... ••• 

11,997 

12.860 

Abkaree (Excise) 

74,221 

67,000 

income Tax ... 

11,224 

e 450 

v 27,000 

Salt 

2,7 Ml 

Stamps ... v — • — 

56-256 

54,300 

Law and Justice ... 

11,923 

11,670 

Police ... v 

6,909 

12,870 

Education ... ... 

522 

460 

Interest 

150 

180 

Miscellaneous... * 

2,850 

2,300 

Public Works — Miscellaneous, 

1.144 

890 

£ 

Extenditire. 

1,313,097 

1,200.080 

Interest on Service Funds and oth£r Accounts 

987 

1,000 

Allowances, Refuuds, and Drawbacks . ... 

2,192 

2,600 

Land Revenue 

125,701 

139.220 

Forest 

5.877 

9.264 

Abkaree (Excise) 

8*523 

0,315 

Income Tax ... 

• *» 


Salt 

6,437 

5:534 

Stamps 

3,239 

2,839 

Allowances to District and Village Officers 

293 

513 

Administration and Public Departments ... 

38,793 

* 35,735 

Law and Justice 

65,601 

72,192 

Police 

109,517 

109,845 

Education, Science and Art ... 

11,290 

17.072 

Ecclesiastical ... % 

3,7G3! 3,603 

Medical Service 

8,963 

9,330 

Stationery and Printing ... 

2.581) 

vm 

Allowances ami Assignments under Treaties 

• 

and Engagements .* 

80,982 

101,848 

Miscellaneous ... 

3,666 

5,110 

Superannuation, Retired and Comp^siosaie 

• 

Allowances... 

4.134; . 4,890 

I Public Works 

120.658 210.000 

Public Works •< Supervision and cost of land; 


-■ ' i 

( for Railways •* ... 

1 1,G39: ........ 

# £ 

GQ£916 

739,130 

Surplus ... 

705,181 

i 461,550 

.. ’ £ 

1,313,0971 1,200,680 



Revenue and Expenditure of the Central Provinces* „ 115 

» 

Cen'tu-vl Pbovinces 


General Abstract t'iew of the Total Beeenues and % Charges of the Central 
Provinces, for the year 1865*66. mid as estimated for the year 1866*67. 


• 


Estimate, 

Revenues and Receipts, 

18C5-66. 

1866-67. 

Eleven 

months. 

\ 

£ 

£ 

Land Revenue* ... .* .. 

592, G04 

613,600 

Tributes and Contributions from Native Slates 
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Forest ... ... ... .*• 

33,404 

30,333 

Abkaree (Excise) 

95,431 

92,000 

Income Tax 

7.610 


Customs ... ... 

9,877 

8,620 

Salt 

172,745 

152,170 

Stamps 

58,819 

59,580 

Law and Justice 


21,730 

Police 

13/288 

13,000 

Education ... ... , 

58 

90 

Miscellaneous 

• 4,106 

10,000 

Public Works— Miscellaneous , ... 

8,833 

991,002 

3,800 
1,66 if 113 

Expenditure, 



Interest on Service Funds and other Aceonnts 

520 

34,869 

1.400 

Allowances, Refunds, and Drawbacks 

8,000 

Laud Keveuiio 

139,907 

128,66$ 

Forest ... ••* ••• 

10,783 

2,871 

.17,747 

Abkaree (Excise) ... ... 


Income Tax 

50 


Salt 

39,372 

' 38 ,78® 

Stamps 

2,232 

2,990 

Administration and Public Department a ... 

37,037 

33,760 

Law and Justice ... «■* 

72,308 

71,810 

Police 

131,466 

126,640 

, Education, Science, and Art 

Ecclesiastical * «•* 

10,779 

17,647 

3,1 53 
12,690 

3,434 

Medical Services • .« 

12,859 

Stationery and Printing ... •*. 

3,867 

* 1,100 

Political Agencies and other Foreign Services ... 

6*25 

435 

Allowances and Ass*%ntn$uts under Treaties and En- 
gagements ... ’ '* 

112,033 

90,144 

Miscellaneous 4 

13,499 

15,830 

Superannuation, Retired and Compassionate Allowances 
n w . (Public Works 

16,795 

262,583 

15,127 

260,000 

Public W° rks ^ Supervision and cty t of Land for Railways , . . 

. £ 


10,000 

913,159 

857,878 

» Surplus ... 

77,868 

147,235 


'991,002 

1,005,113 


oa 





118 He venue of British Burmcth. 

The Police superannuation fund amounted to Rs. 31,426 and 
the expenditure to Its. 7 57. The Local Funds amounted to 
Rs. 17,07.613 and tkie expenditure to Rs. 15,17,826. The 
total receipts under the head of “ Imperial Revenue” are put 
down at £990,065. In 1864-65 the amount stood at <£938,071. 
This increase, of nearly six per cent, has been attained in a 
year when one item of revenue, viz. Income Tax ; has entirely 
disappeared. The total Imperial expenditure within the Central 
Provinces for the year 1865-6G, may be stated in round num- 
bers, as follows : — - ^ 

V • Lakhs of Ru pees. £ 

All Civil and Political charges, ... 65 650,000 

On account of the Army ' ... ... 59 590,000 

On account of Public Works De- 
partment- ... ... 31 310,000 

Total ... 15 5 1,550,000 


BrITTST! BtfRMATl : — • 

General Abstract lien' of the Total ller awes ami Charffes of British 
for the. y ear 1 SG 5 - 6 G, and an estimated for the year 1866 - 07 . 



t 

[Estimate, 

Hevkxl-jjs avd Ri-x i-a rrs-. 

1S05-6G.. 

: ISG0-07. 

; Eleven 




[ months. 

Land Revenue 

£ 

527,763 

£ 

435,000 

Forest ... 

89,811) 

70,n02 

AbkBree (Excise) ...• 

yjfiu 

72,100 

Income Tax 

4,71 2 

180 

Customs ... 

!♦)! 271 

1 52,;70tf 

Salt 

o or>s 

6,400 

Stamps ... ... 

37 .ora 

1 30.000 

Law and* Justice «. 

62,732 

60,000 

1‘olice ... * 

10,91)3 

| 14,000 

Marine ... ..." 

4,888! 

4,400 

Education--... ... 

* 2471 

| 380 

Interest 

4te\ 

! 230 

Miscellaneous ... ... 

2,240 

2,200 

Public Works — Miscellaneous , 1|# 

2,338 

2,250 

• 



£ 

1,037,2001 

850,202: 
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Oenerhl Abstract T7. 

/«■ ' 


Expenditure of British lhirmah. 

h si raid Vino of lit* Total Re r ernes and Charges of-Brilt.sk 
ir the year lStf5.6is and as es! mated for the year l^OO-Oi. 


Bunnah, 


KXPKN L>lTliltJ5* 


Interest on .Service Funds and other Accounts 
'Allowances, Refunds, and Drawbacks 
Laud Uevcuuc ••• ■ , 

Forests ... * 

Abktirec (Excise) 

Income Tax 
[ (Customs ... 

Salt 

[Stamps ... 

iAilministrntton anil Pnl.nc Departments 
I,:i\v anil Justice 
Police 

Marine ... ■* 

Education, S.-ieiu-e and Art , 

Ecclesiastical 

.Medical Services .... 

Stationery and Printing ... . 

Political Agencies and other Foreign Services 

iMisce. la neons _ . *" 

kipenmimation, Retired, and Compassionate 

Public Works * 


18«5-6fl. 


Estimate, 

ly(i(>-G7. 

Eleven 

months'. 


Allowances 


! 

1 ,08« ! 
20 0 ; » i 
7s.fi:v- [ 

81.19 | 
(j 58 | 
20u 
12.394 ■ 
*27! 
94S! 
30 252 j 
1 IS 87: 
122 . 33 d 
ao r.5:*.| 
9 8b8j 
' 3.rtG2: 
/ 7.518j 

| 

5 871 j 
8 ' 
3.355 
1 55,820 


S2s. 
9.0<)i 
7L080 
90, 59, , 
7,33<; 

1 1,‘20< 
38b 
900j 
2S.500j 
199,500! 
114 OOOi 
18.400; 
9 700| 
4,400| 
7,20l>; 

2.400! 

7.000 

3,200) 

2,223 

200,000 


Surplus 


072 081 722,482; 

804,579 138/7 70 j 
.£ 1,037,200 850,202, 


The imperial revenue of the year inay*bc taken to be some- 
wlmt over one million sterling'. The disbursements will, in 
l^und numbers., be as follows : — 

Annual cost of troops v • 

Civil Administration, including 
Police . ... ••• 

Public Works,* Imperial K excluding 
those at Port Blair 


Rs. 

35 

lakhs. 





40 J 

* r 

>» 

lfi 

u 


. — -t— 


Rs. 

94 

lakhs. 


There still remain the expenses of the Post. Office, the Elec 
trie Telegraph, Uy* Mail St earners, nnd the relief of troops. 
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Revenue and Expenditure, of Berar. 


BERAR 

■General Abstract Hew the Total Revenues and Charges of the East and 
West Berar Districts for the year J 865-60, and as estimated for the 
year I860- 67- 


IS 65 -60. 

Estimate, 

1866.67. 

Eleven 

mouths. 


£ 

305,101 

300,000 

1 fill 

2.988 

r.>\;soi 

100,000 

56 (j 


3,832 

1,200 

23,982 

23 070 

3.097 

3,400 

•1 817 

3.800 

368 

1.100 

"J 25 

100 

1.659 

2,420 

3 220 

2.490 

513,012 

530,568 

JOG 

120 

1.323 

51,200 

53,061 

49,422 

899 

1 389 

952 

971 

' 8,6 9 1 

8,279 

JO 505 

9,789 

42,996 

39,050 

2,754 

9,415 


192 

l.fiSfi 

1,880 

728 

82 5 

16,013 

17,511 

10,64 1 

7.566 

408 

218 

73 724 

110,000 

~52fi 1 49 

*307,85? 

288,403 

222,711 

'513,612 

530,568 


'KF.VENCKS AN U KkCEII’TS. 


Land Revenue 
.Forest 

Abknree (Kxci.se) 
income Tax 
Suit 
Stamps 

Law uml Justice 
Police ... i.. 

Education * ... 

Interest 
[Miscellaneous 

Public Works — Miscellaneous 


:t\ 


ExPEsiurrr.it. 

Interest on Service Knuds and on other Accounts* 
[Allowances, ticJ'nnds, and Drawbacks 
band Revenue 

Forest ... ... ... .. 

[Stamps 

Anministra* ion and Public Depailnumts 

Law aucl Justice 

Police 

Education, Science, and Art 
Ecclesiastical 
Medical Services 
Stationery and Printing 

Allowances and Assignments under Treaties and Engage 
incuts 

Miscellaneous V. 

Superannuation, Retired ai"d Compassionate Allowances 
Public Works . 


•Surplus* 




Mysore. — In its financial resiflts the year 1 865-6b may be 
considered the most prosperous on record. The income of the 
province shews an improvement of 0 lacs of rupees or 0 per 
cent over that of 1861-62, whcif it attain'd! for the first time 
an aggregate of one million sterling. Compared with the same 
year, the ordinary expenditure increased iR the ratio of I t 
per cent, which is partly attributable to a larger outlay of about 
20 per cent, on public works, and partly to the progress of ad- 
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ministrative reforms in the departments since 1862-63. That 
year was less productive of revenue than the preceding one, but 
the subsequent years shew a progressive increase, terminating 
in an income of 109 lacs, an expenditure of 101, and a surplus of 


8 lacs. 

Receipts . 

Disburscmen Is. 

Surplus. 

18G1-62 Rupees 

100,30.000 

DO. 7 1,000 

9 59,000 

1862-63 „ 

97,09 000 

90,94.000 

6,15,000 

1863- 04 „ 

10 1,78,000 

98,31.000 

3.47,000 

1864-65 „ 

104,97 000 

100,36.000 

4 61.000 

1865 66 

109,16,000 

1 0 1 ,22,000 

7.94,000 


The gross expenditure of the year ^i866-(>(), amounted to 108 
lacs but of this, 4,4*3,000 were disbursed in further settlement 
of the Maharajah’s debts, and 2,67,000 on public works, in addi- 
tion to the ordinary assignment of 14? lacs from the income of 


the year. 


It EC KITTS* 1 

A duals. 

] 860-66. 

Laud Revenue ... 

77.25,707 

Sayer Customs ... t ... 

8,88,699 

Forests ... ... 

3,42,958 

Abkari 

10,01,944 

Assessed Taxes ... 

3.78,304 

Salt 

15,849 

Stamps 

2,61 582 

Mint 

15.750 

Pont Office *... 

37.021 

Law and Justice 

85,373 

Police 

0,312 

Public Works 

70,063 

Miscellaneous ... •*- 

80,464 

1,00,16,686 

DlSBt/BSKMEXTS. 1 

Refunds 

24.960 

Land Revenue ... 

7,01, *90 

Sayer Customs ... • 

82.312 

Revenue Survey ... 

1,05,731 

1 ^Forest * * % 

97,746 

Abkari ..." 

28,050 

Assessed Taxes ... ... * 

800 

Stamps ... 

18,984 

Mint ... ' * * 

1,142 

Post Office .... 

1,25,635 

Assignments under Treaties, &c. 

25,75,744 

Miscellaneous payments ... 

19,570 

Contingencies special and temporary 

8,549: 

Army ... ... ... 

10,77,564 

Internal Trnproverj^nts r ... » ... 

10.571 

Public Worlcs ... ... 

16,07.457 

Administration and Public Department ... 

3,79,145 

Carried forward 

69,26,610 
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' I)1SIHTK«KMKNTS. 

Actuals, 

i son- 60. 

Thought forward 

09,20 till) 

TV F m 1i a i’M j . ill’s Stipend 

3,50.000 

Fifth share of revenue 

0,00,124 

Law and Justice — Courts 

9.1 1.41.7 

Jails 

1,19,009 

Police — Cantonment and Towns 

7 4, 239 

District and Talouks 

4,33,006 

Thuggee Department 



Education 

1,12,021 

Science and Art 

14,700 

Superannuation and gral tidies 

40,022 

Ueiigums and charitahiS Institutions * 

3.00,553 

Hospitals and Dispensaries 

25,020 

Miscellaneous ... , 

z!i,n9/ 

Civil and Contingencies 

32,198 

1 03.71.170 

HU Highness Maharajah’s Debt amount 

4,42,973 

1.08,14; 149 


Go oi\(i : — 


Finance Statement of the Corny/ Territories — Iterenue and J’'.ryemUf u re for the 
* t/enrs 1 S»; amt IKOfMhi 


Land Tax 

1\ EVEN IK. • 


| 1805 

j Us. 

! 1 ,09 350 

00. 

As. 

1 

"P. 

2 

Abkarry 



1.24.544 

7 

9 

Excise 



11 04!) 

3 

0 

Postal, &e. 



i 0 

0 

0 

Income Tax 



j 4 243 

12 

0 

.Stamps 



21. I SO 

8 

0 

Miscellaneous 



88,151 

14 

2 


Total Ordinary 


4,21,525 

if 

”1 


Exfci aord iiiiuy 

.. 

34,175 

0 

8 


(fraud Total 

... 

4,53,700 

14 

9 

• 

General 

15.fr Kxmxrui:. 

• 


3,432 

0 

0 

Judicial , 


.. . 

* 13,820 

14 

2 

Revenue 

• . . , 

. . . 

82,59<) 

5 

3 

Postul. 

% 

... 

4 1.88 

0 

O 

Miscellaneous 

• 

... 

21,939 

9 

0 

Endowments to places. of worship, &■ 


13,890 

3 

10 

Pensions 

... 

■ . . 

12,718 

2 

5 

Medical 


#, . . 

2,401 

8 

0 

Educational Instruction ... 

. .... 

9,778 

' 6 

0 

Ecclesiastical ... 

... 


1,783 

8 

o 

Abkurry 


... 

39 480 

’7 

f> 

Stamps 

... 

• • •■ 

1,010 

15 

9 


Total Ordinal*/ ... 

* ,, 

2,07,103 

2 

6 

■ f> ; 


Extraordinary „« 

. . . 

0 

0 


Pufdic Works ... 

* . . 

1,00.000 

0 

0 

t-?V : 

Grand Total ... 



3,13,103 

, 2 - 

0 
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Currency* . _ f 

Government Currency No Ms in Circulation, Com and Bullion Reserve, and, 
Securities held in all India- on the undermentioned dates • 


Pate. 


31st March, 

:3Ut li April, 

3 1st May, 

301 li June, 

31st July, 

31sb August, 

30th September, 
31st October, 
20tli November, 
31st December, 
31st January, 

38i h February, 
31 st March, 

80th April, 

30i h May, 

30 : h June, 

3i»t July. 

31st Annus*, 

30fch September, 
31st October, 
30th .November, 
20 th December, 
30ih January 
2*Uh February 
26 rh Marc! i, 
iO«h Anri?, 

28 tb May, 

2nd July, 

JOth do., 

»7th August, 
90th September, 
5th November, 
3rd December, 
jlsfc do, 
tth February, 

25 th do. 

1st April, 
rjth Vlay, 

;jrd June, 

1st July, 

5'.h August, 

2nd September, 
30 1 h do , 

Jgrfi November, 
iud December, 

30th do , 

91st January, 
28th February, 
31*6 March, 

30th April, 

29th May, 

30tb June, 

31.st July, 

3Lst August 
20th September, 
31 at Oc toiler, 
30tb November, 
31st December, 
3}**t January, 
28lh February, 
30th. March, 


1863; 


1861, 


1365, 


I860. 


3 . 
xus 
>w u o 
oO’3 


S - 
m ~ n 

/c. > 
O u 
a> 
U X 


s^n.oojwsjHVio/xio 

4. 1.0, * K),OOo!2,47,9y,22l 
4*18.OO,OOite,7O > 5l > 130 
4,21 ,00,0**0:2,85,51,139 
4,2«,(W,<XX)!2,72,51 , 1 30 

4.28. 00. 0001a,V*9,5 .1,130 
4,2iV.HVW0;3,47,51,l.j<»i 
4, 58, W, 0**0 3,32,51 ,1 39j 



i860, 


4.40.00. 0* X) 

4.52.00. 000 

■1,50,00,000 

4,70,60,000 

4,92,(10,001) 

5.13.00. 0(K) 
5,01,0**,0*V> 
r>,os>,oo,<KV) : 
5.11,1*0,000 : 

5,10,f*O,00o 

6,2fl,O0 f 00n 

5.63.00. 00u 

5.36.00. 000 

6.11.00. 000 

5.15.00. 1.00 

5.08.00. 000 

6.31.00. 000 

5.63.00. 000 
6.01,19,860 
5.99,58,620 
6,31 ,02,750 
6,36,59,020 
6,17,90,010 
7,09,19,550 
7,13. 13, 470 


3,01,51,139 

3.01.51 .139 

2.78.51.139 

2.72.11.139 

3.00, j 1 ,139 

3.15.75. 120 
3,03,75,420 

3.90.75.120 
3,91,94,347 
3,48,55.022 
3,93.55.922 

4.00. 55.922 
2,21, 81.27 1 
1,93,22,86s 

1.07.31.230 

2.30.34.230 

2.03.3 1.230 
1 ,90,83,014 
[2,08,24,8 19 
[2,12,58,509 

4.07,739 
3,04.6 t,000 
"1, 10,03,999 
2,7* >,75,579 
3,78,48,459 


7.48,35,6 17,40, 629 

7,39,74,780 3,06,27,235* 
7,40,60.500 3, 11,04,1 28 
7,49,07 ,li»> 3,99,47, 1 06 
7 .65,78,080 2,10,19,723 
7,73. 1.1,510 2,40,87.978 
8,70,1 4,750 3,59. 1 J ,791 

8,83,17,100 3,53,09,351 

8,95,40.890 3,68,29,694 
0,1 5,35,62* >3,52,1 8.755 
8,05,51 .840(2,55, 14,437 


8,06.1,^,070 
7,45,3.8.130 
7,07,99,090 
7,07,6 1, 280 
7,00.23,450 
7,15,01,380 


2,83.16,798 
|l ,70,19,998 
1,80,13,128 
1.81,75,318 
1,91,12,003 
[2,68,99.793 


8,07,51 ,$.•10:3,47 13,873 
8,85,1 3,240! 4,36.60,353 
9,03,61 ,S4o! 1,48,78,122 
8,93, 08, 360(4, 38, 81,873 
. 0,64.56, 520(5,16, 01 , 1 93 
10,51,6 1,680 5,76,25,137 
t?0,5 4,05,76015/9,06 .542 
‘1 0,55,05,71 0,5,67, 1 0,1 72 
9, 8i ,8fl,2io'.4, 71 , 13,209 
9,53,80,410;4.82,96,567 
8,65,60,60014,33,76,820 




,22,00,000 

99.00J.KH) 

92.00. 000 
,10,00, Of K) 
63,(K),(HK) 

38.00. 000 
82,0*1, (KK) 
79,iM>,0*10 

79.00. 000 
.09,00,0*10 
,30,f.Ml,*KK>j 
,30.*K*,000 
,3*' .'*0,000 
,30,00,000 
.30,00,1 KH) 
,30,00,0* *0 

72.00. 000 

37 . 00 . 000 
52,fH).'K)0 
,02-,«H* s *K)0 
,17,00,000 
,17,00,000 

77.00. 000 
77,00,000 

,07,(X)JHK.) 

4»2,o»,ooo ; 


t X > % 

u 


■40,00,779 

43.18.861 
4:3,48,861 
W, 48,861 

43.48.861 
43,48,861 

43.48.861 

68.48.861 

68.48.861 
63.48,661 
68, 4S,K(*1. 

68.18.861 
67,21,580 
67,2 1,580 
*8,24,530 
99,05,753 
95,14,078 
95,4 1,076 

1,10,1! ,078 
l 9J , ,1i\729 
[2,00,77,132 
i‘^,06,65,770 
-.Oo,G3,770 
.2,50,65,770 
3 0* go, 986 
3/3,95,01 1 
83,09,* H H*|3j *3,95,0] 1 

53 .00. 000 .3.03.95.911 

28.00. 0' *0 3 03,95,011 


2,530 
21,32*) 
20,14,850 
20,04,140 
20,0 1, 17-1 
38, 04, 185] 
37,04,185 
46,04,1*5 
10,79,1401 
5,29, 200-1 
6,00,710 
1 5, 50,*S HI 1 
5(>,‘o*fO j 
o 1701 
215,1 
215 
2,565 
2,615 
2,373 
2,165 
212,135 
2.12,165 
2,12,130 
2,12,130 
1,19,635 
7,19,605 
1,19,596 


,04,00,000 
,3 4,00,000 
,31 ,00,000 

97.00, * HH) 
70,90,000 
7I,(K»,(k«> 

72.00. 000 
67, (K), 000 
72,00,000 
■40,00,* H Hi 

(,.'i,00,0tH» 
?7, 00,000 
,25,70,000 
,25,70,000 
96,20,00*"* 


3.03.95.011 

3.03.93.011 
3,03,95,01 J 
1:1, *13 ,95,011 I 
3,57,-15,01.1* 
3,57,45,052 | 
3,57,45.171 

3.98.01.961 
3,98,01,981 
3,98,01 ,9<>I 

3.98.01.961 

3.96.01.961 
3,98,02,532* 
3.9J J ,*>2,532t| 
[3,98,<12,532 


,55 .90,000.3,98,02, 332 


,11,90,000 

,07,70,000 

,00,70.0*10 

35>00,0<H 

42.00. 00H 

34.00 . 000| 

30.00. 000 
38,23,647 

45.42.878 

73.42.878 
83/12,8/8 

62.42.878 
69,35,383 
66,66,289 
48,91,718 


[3,98,02.532 

1.98, **2,532 

1.98, *12, 532 
1,98,02,5; V3 
3,98,02,582 
3,89,55,182 
3,98,37,833 
3,71,32,135 
3,61,62,301 

3.64.29.410 

3.46.29.410 
3,64,29,409 
3,80,59,922 
3,36,07,229 
3,25,20,517 


0 

b $ 




49,960 

48.430 

44,300 

43,060 

40,540 

6.33.920 
J 8, 18,270 
27,05,330 
35,96,810 
27,01 ,900 
2«,n,0o0 
29,15,570 
21,35,7:10 
22,87,030 

6,25,690 
17,43,430 
2 vi 6,200 
10,38,610 
12,99,340 
20,43,020 

24.95.090 
30,43,510 

45.20.120 
36,37,960 

35.55.090 
44,64,800 

69.13.120 
03,58,000 
67,26,720 

56.61.920 


* 634 lacs of Pccurltifcs are in course of transfer to Head CommissU iv r 
+ Its. 17610-9 hayc to be fdjuated in the Circles of Calicut, Trichiunpoly and Vizagapatam 
J Rs. 6H 14-3 have to bo adjusted in t he Circle of Calicut. 

Vr*T, XL. PaEX li V 


fe .8 



3 , 98 , 02,531 15 43 , 95 , 27,300 0 03 , 76 , 83,877 





Cost of Currency Establishments. 


Currency Establishments. Presidency Bank Notes. 
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Mmier and Value of Gold, Silver? and. Copper Moneys Coined at the Mints of the. respective Presidencies of British India, 

in each Year ended 30 th April. 
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Coinage of the ihrte Mints. 
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Agricultural Statistics of Madras. 

Land ftteveiiue, Survey and AgfricaWare. 

Madras. — The season was even more* unfavourable than in 
the preceding year. In Ganjam the excessive drought necessi- 
tated extraordinary measures for the relief of the people.. Cat- 
tle suffered from want of water and pasture, but murrain was 
not prevalent except in Coimbatore. 

Prices steadily advanced. The chief articles of food cost 
more by from forty to fifty per cent, than they did five years 
ago. Notwithstanding the character of the season, the area un- 
der cultivation increased by 1,87,012 acres. The experimental 
farm at Sydapet, in the Vicinity of iViadras, was continued du- 
ring the year with fair promise of ultimate success. The use 
of a superior description of agricultural implements attract- 
ed the attention and interest of the agricultural classes. 

Cultivation . — 


Year. 

Acres under cul- 
tivation.* 

Assessment. 

• 

1861-62 

1862- 63 

1863- 64 

1864- 65 

1865- 66 

Acres. 

144,50,718 

151,43,279 

158,34,170 

158,49,608 

160,36,075 

Rs. 

3,19,06,152 

3,27,19,710; 

3,38,11,122] 

3,23,61,309 

3,23,24,934 


Cotton . — The area under cotton cultivation again diminished, 
but the quantity exported increased. The subjoined table shews 
the cotton wool exports in quantity and value, and the area 
under cotton cultivation for the last ten years : — 


Years. 

• 

Quantity. 

• • 

• 

Value. 

i 

Area under 
• Cotton. 


* lbs. 

# Rs. 


1855-56 

21,013,464 

25,21,351 

7,97,504 

1856-57 ... 

• 53,9 &8, 065 
55,015,305 

72,22,286 1 

9,38,047 

1857-58 ... 

87,71,724 

9,32,285 

1858-59 

38.652,542 

61,17,902 

10,41,848 

1859-60 ... 

82,512,521 

95,97,135 

9,96,658 

1860-61 ... 

. 78,822,027 

1,12,91,211 

10.60,558 

1861-62 ..«! 

87.544,471 

1,7040,215 

9,77,728 

1862-63 ,..J 

62,374,133 

*2,38,12,882 

4,47,18.112 

13,62,438 

1863-64 ... 

72,490,886 

18,24,763 

1864-65 — 

73,101,578 

4,04,18,937 

17,42.078 

1865-66 

120,034,216 

4,84,16,348 

15,16,076 

i 
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Survey . — In ] 865-66, 384 villages, containing 1,615 square 
miles of country, were surveyed; 811 villages, containing 1,787 
square miles, were mapped ; and the maps of 746 villages, con- 
taining 1,260 square miles, were lithographed. The survey 
department was aC work in 707 villages, containing 1,633 
square miles, at the close of the year. The demarcation of 
two districts was commenced. The correct areas of 1,742 vil- 
lages, containing 3,854 square miles, were ready for settlement 
purposes. The total expenditure in the survey department 
amounted to Rs. 4,55,205-6-9. The .average cost of completed 
work was Rs. 85-9 per mile, or Re, 0-2-2 per acre, including 
surveying, mapping, lithography, and computation of areas. 
Field operations were carried on during the year by the Settle- 
ment Department in the districts of Kurnool, Cuddapah, 
Coimbatore, Tinnevelly, and Kistna. In the last named dis- 
trict the work consisted chiefly of the re classification of vil- 
lages, the settlement accounts of which had been lost in the cy- 
clone of 1864. The total area demarcated was 2,625 square 
miles, and the* area classified (including that re-classified) 1,916 
square miles. The demarcation of Tinnevelly was completed. 
The new settlement was successfully introduced in the central 
and eastern deltas, and in most of the upland talooks of the 
Godavery district ; the total number of villages settled being 
463. In Kurnool proper the settlement was introduced in 106 
villages, for which survey areas had been received. In the 
Kistna district the whole of the Masulipatam division, with 
the exception of a few villages in two taluks, was brought un- 
der the new settlement. The settlement of the Trichinopoly 
district, nearly completed in 1863-64, was brought to a close, 
and the settlement registers were printed. 

"Wade Lands . — In 3au jam of waste land 207 acres were sold 
in freehold for Rs. 8,266, and in Coimbatore 166 acres for Iis v 
832. A small extent o r land was also .sold, under the special 
rules, &n the Noilgherry and Shevaroy Hills, and in the Wy~ 
naad. < 

Forests . — Continued attention * was'pixid, through the year, 
to the raising of plantations to replace the forests which are 
gradually diminishing. The villagers ii' all districts were 
stimulated to raise village topes, an/1 in some parts of the coun- 
try v#t*y favourable results attended the exertions of the 
district officers. Nurseries 5 for young freeware in process of 
formation in all the districts, and endeavours were made with 
fair success to plant the sandy tracts along the sea shore with 
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the Casuarina. In Nellore an experimental plantation of fire- 
wood was commenced, and tracts were reserved elsewhere for 
like purposes. 

Cinchona . — Unprecedented progress was made in the Cin- 
chona plantations. The average rate of propagation increased 
from 21,200 to 48,968, and the total number of plants was 
doubled during the year, and amounted to 1 1,66,070 on the 
1st May 1866. These very satisfactory results are mainly due 
to the circumstance that the trees which were first planted out 
in August 1862, and which were in May 1866 from twelve to 
twenty feet high, and front eleven to twenty two inches in dia- 
meter at the bole, had already produced millions of excellent 
seeds. The bark of the oldest plants increased in thickness and 
improved in appearance, and the yield of crystallized sul- 
phates was ascertained by analysis to be no less than ten 
per cent. It has been proved that strips of bark may be re- 
moved from the trees without injuring them, if moss be imme- 
diately applied, and that by mossing the trees before the bark 
is stripped off, the latter may be immensely improved both iu 
thickness and quality. Now that seeds are produced in abun- 
dance, the number of plants may be rapidly increased to any 
desired extent, and the cultivation may be readily extended to 
all favourable localities. 

Tea . — In th% Tea plantations 1,700 plants were raised from 
Assam seed, in tlie course of the year, and the total number is 
now 13,500. 

Agricultural Shows . — Agricultural exhibitions were held in 
the districts of Nellore, Bella ry and Tinncvelly. Mr. Thacker, 
Veterinary Surgeon, was engaged iu careful and protracted in- 
quiries on the Neilghevvy Hills and in ether parts of the dis- 
trict of Coimbatore, where a new and virfdent form of disease, 
$kin to the w^ll known # “ Rinderpest,” had broken out. 

Bombay, Sindii # akd Aden.— In \he Southern Division of 
Bombay the season proved a bad one for the crops % the 
Kulladghee and Rutn^gJjerry collectorates, ami (Jdvernmenfc 
sanctioned the construction of several minor works of public 
utility specially* to afford employment for the lower class of 
labourers. The total actual realisations amounted to Rs, 
1,16,87,405 and the Sayewevemie to Rs. 33,18.600.' In the 
Northern Divisioij the season was on the whole favourable. 
The actual realisations were Rs. 1 ,£3,98.362. 'J he land revenue 
of the Punch Mehals amounted to about Rs, 2,11,600, The 
yot XI., Pa at i. 
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Saver revenue yielded Rs. 13,01.617, and in the Punch, Mehals 
Rs. 39,500, the land revenue of the Island of Bombay 
amounted to 11s. 77,242. 

In Si n 1)11 the approximate land revenue was Rs. 33,47,206 
against Rs. 38,69,157 the previous year. 

Heat Free Lands . — 't he financial result of the summary set- 
tlement operations up to the 30th April 1866 is an annual pro- 
fit to Government of Rs. 2,98,866, or nearly three lakhs of 
rupees. The number of claims to alienated revenue disposed of 
in 1865-66 (exclusive of those dealt with under the summary 
and terminable Itiann •settlements), was 6,798 of the aggregate 
value of Rs. 61,776 6-9. The aggregate value of the claims to 
cash allowances remaining to be disposed of oil the 30th April 
1866 was reported to be lls. 1,13,200. 

Surrey — The revenue survey system as hitherto carried out 
in I lie Presidency has been confined for the most part to a de- 
tailed field measurement made with the cross staff and chain, 
the theodolite being used only for the measurement of tracts of 
hilly country. The system has been sufficient for the purpose 
of furnishing an accurate land measurement, which was the 
main intention of the originators of the measure. The Jageer- 
d:us of the Southern Mahrat’a country requested that their 
estates might be surveyed and settled, providing merely that 
they should be consulted regarding the rates of assessment 
to bo levied. In case of adopting the rates they engaged to 
guarantee them to their ryots, and also to concede to them all 
the advantages of proprietary right which are ensured to the 
ryots in Government villages by the Survey Act. Progress 
was made in North Camara. Government waste land assessed 
at the survey rates, of which the "occupancy” or ownerships 
subject to the payment of the survey assessment, was, in con- 
sequence of there being numerous applicants for it, put up to 
auction among the villagers, and brought in numerous cases 
sums varying from 1 . to 80 times the survey assessment ; 2b 
survey fields situated in ^six villages were in all thus sold by 
auction, containing 196 acres, bearing survey assessment Rs. 
89-13, and brought Rs. 1,056, or gn, average of 11 J times of 
the total survey assessment. i he Survey department worked , 
over the Poona and Conkiin districts and extended their 
operations to the wild tract of jungly country bounding the 
northern part of the Kharulcishf colloctorate. With the. ex- 
ception of h few spots inhabited by the.Bheels, the coun- 
try referred to is generally uninhabited. ^1‘he measurement 
of the whole of Gnjcrat Proper was ‘very nearly completed, and ^ 
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satis factory progress was made in two of the five talookas of the 
Punch M eh a Is. The total area measured in the year under 
report was 347,14*1 acres. * The detailed survey of the city of 
Ahmedabad, and of the towns of Surat, Broach, aud Buisar, 
progressed favourably. The trigonometrical survey of the Island 
of Bombay was begun. 

In Sindh the survey aud settlement were carried out on 
a systematic plan. The operations of the year comprised the 
measurement of an area of 847.868 acres ; the classification of 
an area of 275,967 acres, and the settlement of 91 dehs or vil- 
lages. The topographical survey Purveyed “ mau/awar” 
907,987 acres on £ mile to an inch aud “ topographical” on 
the scale of 1 mile to an inch 641,715. 

Forests . — In Bombay the receipts of the department were 
Rs. 7,30,347 and the expenditure Rs. 8,33,91(5. In Sindh the 

jriculture. — The following shows the cultivation of Sindh. 


Ivurrachee 

3864-63. 

324,427 

1865-66. 

310,000 

Hyderabad ... • 

. . , 430,008 

55s). 403 

Shikurpoor 

... 684,546 

685,000 

Frontier 

... ] 21 ,382 

1 22,000 

Thur and Jhirkur... 

... 172,4-11 

105,057 

Total 

... 1,732,804 

1,871,460 


Cotton . — Act IX. of 1863, entitled “an Act for the pre- 
vention of the adulteration of cotton, and the better suppres- 
sion of frauds in the cotton t ratio of the Presidency of Bom* 
hay,” continued to produce beneficial effects. The number of 
bales of cotton exported from the ports of JBombav, Kurrachee, 
and Canara was 1,139,006. The fees lewied amounted to fts. 
Jt,7I,487-2-6. Press licence fees, fines, and sale proceeds of 
cotton confiscated untler Act IX. 1863 amounted to Rs. 
3,708-2-9. After deducting all cluyges for establishments, &e., 
Rs. 1,96,118-8 4, there was left as balance for the year of Rs* 
80,076-12-11. Thh ccwvvctiojjs under thb Act numbered 35; 
The officers of ^he department paid much attention to the in- 
troduction of an improved description of cotton into I heir res- 
pective districts, aud of a better style of cultivation. An almost 
total revolution was effected in Klmndeish by extirpating the v 
indigenous seeded substituting that from Berar. The Pen- 
sioners Colony at Chalisgarn in Kundeish, consisting cyhiofly 
of pensioners from the Artillery and Infantry, was 627 strong, 
being eleven less than the previous year, and possessed 447. 
''■'Vf- : Q2 * # 
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head of horned cattle, 98 head of sheep and goats, 46 carts and 
J83 ploughs. Out. of 2 860 acres held by pensioners. 2,022 
acres were cultivated and only 8o8 acres waste. The colonists 
are reported to be on good terms with the people of the coun- 
try. 


Bengal. — T he following gives details of the land revenue 


Year. 

6 

-*= rrt 

a a 

t s 

g C5 

5 

• M 

zi ^ „ ; 

— • w. *75 
o s- a 

c<j S 

|-=» 

. 

Collections. 

Remissions. 

- 

Net Balances. 

i. 

0* aj 

O -fcJ 

a s 
a & 

4 a 
< 


IK 

Rs. 

Rs. 

IK 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1860-51 ... 

3,(53, Hi, 623 

3,08,56 591 

3,50,49,791 

3.44,255 

38,02,545 


1855-56... 

3.63.94.0061 3.98,65,471 

3,63,32.409 

4,49,1 16 30,83,856 


1860-61 ... 

3,70, 19,733! 4,02,52,1 77j 

3.70,33,849 

1,48,903 30.09 425 


1864-65... 

3,73,43.831, 

4,05,56,46m; 

3,68,70.802 

1 5( >,504' 35. 29, 1 02 


1865-06 . 

3,77,19,764 4,13,09,437 

3,75,52,227 

r 

3,1 5 . 202j35 ,02,008 

2,04,433 


Lands sold and redeemed . — During the year 244 petty Go- 
vernment estates, bearing an aggregate revenue of Rs* 
248-8-5£, were redeemed by the payment of lis. 3,172-15-11. 
Up to the close of the year, 14,822 estates, bearing an aggre- 
gate yearly revenue of Rs. 7,7 12 0-8, had been redeemed by the 
payment of Rs. 87,109 8-6. There still remained 43,137 es- 
tates, charged with an annual revenue of Rs. 79,936-12-4f , sus- 
ceptible of redemption. 718 estates were sold during the year 
for the recovery of tin ir owu arrears, of which 62, bearing a 
revenue of Rs, 7,943, were purchased for Government at a total 
cost of Its. 36, and (366, bearing a revenue of Rs* 36,731, were 
put-chased by pi ivateuindividuals lor the sum of Rs. 4,77,244, or 
nearly thirteen timet- the revenue, which shews how very light 
the pressure of reve nue, actually is in lYiost cases.' The arrears 
due trpm alb the estates sold were Rs. 2o,08o. No less than 
1,036* tenures created since the sen lenient were admitted 
during the year to common registry, \$hfch protects them in the 
event of the sale of the parent estate Irom all purchasers but the 
Government. The total number of tenures thus registered up 
to the close of the year was 1,921, the gross rent payable to the 
superior proprietors of which was* Rs. 13,12,663, upon an area 
of 3,603 781 acres. The number of parent grates affected was 
3,099, 17 Mich tenures were admitted to special registry, which 
protects them even in ease of the estate falling into the hands 
of -Government. The total number of tenures so registered up 
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to the* end of the year was 212, with a rental of Rs. 2,08,609* 
and ail area of 296,047 acres, the parent estates affected being 
in number 116, Ko building leases were commonly registered 
during the year. Altogether 40 such leases have been so regis- 
tered in 13 estates, the rental being Rs. 333. One building ' 
lease was specially registered, making altogether three such 
tenures specially registered in one estate with a rental of R . 
17. Government property lights in 4,669 whole estates and 
303 shares involving 1,052,066 and 36,27 7 acres respectively 
had been sold up to the end of 1866^6 for Rs. 91,48,656 and 
Rs, 10 90,066 respectively? There remained for sale 1,960 whole 
estates and 42 shares, the former being expected to fetch 
about 50 lakhs of rupees when sold, and the latter nearly 2^ 
lakhs of rupees. 

Waste Lands . — The number of grants made under the old 
rules was 26, having an area of 78,018 acres* with an eventual 
maximum revenue of Rs. 21,942 ; the number of these grants 
up to the end of the year hying 360* with an area of 526,867 
acres, and an eventual maximum revenue of Rs, 1,55,314, The 
number of leases under the old rules redeemed was 25, having an 
area of 122,761 acres, for which the price of commutation paid 
amounted to Rs. 74,229, while the balance remaining unpaid was 
Rs. 2,22,825; and the total number of leases redeemed up to 
the end of the year was 65, with an area of 212,272 acres, for 
which the price of commutation had been paid to the extent of 
Rs, 2,01,338, which still left an unpaid balance of Rs. 2,94,780. 
The number of lots sold during the year was 125, having an 
area of 164,312 acres, the price paid for which amounted to Rs. 
4,7 6.903, while the aggregate number hitherto sold amounts to 
664, having an area of 660,227 acres, the price fetched amount- 
ing to Rs. 33,96,780. The cultivation leases taken up underlie, 
ordinary settlement rules of the several districts were 148 in 
^number, with an aic # jf of 36,422 acre£, of which the initial re- 
venue was Rs. 37,777, and the eventual maximum revenue Ra, 
38*616; ami the total number of leases altogether takeurup to. 
the end of the year was^94, jjith an area 'of 100,039 acres* the; 
present revenue^ being Rs. 68,174, and the eventual maximum 
revenue Rs. 76,625. A lease of the whole unassigned poitiuiv 
of the SunderbuuB was given to a Reclamation Company on 
the following term’s : — Tluf land will be held rent-free for 20 
years, alter whit'Jpit will be liable |o a gradually increasing aa- 
sessmeiit, reaching its maximum of 2 annas per bcegalr* 
about 6 annas per acre in the 51st year ; one-eighth nyust bo ^ 
Reared in 10 years, one fourth in 20, ami one* half in 4t)'.yr;a^>- 
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V> |i t resumption in case of non- clearance, will fake effect sepa- 
rately in each of the lots. 

Land Litigation — Under the rent laws the number of suits 
instituted increased from 117,414 to 123,103, a larger number 
than had been instituted in any one year since 1861-62, The 
number of suits revived and re-heard had also increased, and 
counting in the arrears of last year, there were no less than 
148,406 suits for disposal during the year. The number of ap- 
plications had also slightly increased, but these proceedings are 
of very little consequence. Altogether there were 2,629 ap- 
plications for disposal during the year. Mo causes for this un- 
usual influx of business were assigned, unless possibly the 
scarcity of food may 'have made it. particularly difficult lor the 
landlords to collect their rents Almost the whole increase was 
in the various kinds of suits by landlords against tenants ; 
suits for arrears of rent having arisen from 99,004 to 100,683, 
and suits for arrears and ejectment from 3,112 to 6,045. Suits 
by tenants against their landlords had at the same time rather 
diminished. Analogously the notices of enhancement had risen 
from 16,700 to 19,353, and notices of relinquishment fallen from 
0,068 to 3,969. 

Surveys , — The entire area expected to be completed was 
6,252 square miles, of which 4,702 square miles were clashed 
as mauzsiwar work ; 970 square miles as topographical work, 
and 580 square miles as waste lands. The total expenditure 
was estimated at Rs. 3,53,923 3-10, giving an average of 14s. 
66-9-9 per square mile. Tj king the average on each class of 
work separately the rate on the mauzawar work was 14s. 
56-11-11 per square mile, on topographical work Rs. 46-3 2, 
and on waste lands 14s. 72 14-7. The entire area demarcated 
by t the non- professional parties was 6,606 square miles, though 
for about 700 miles merely re-erection of obliterated field marks 
had to be carried out. The total expenditure was Re, 1,88,056, 
which gave an average of R-. 33 8 8 per square mile. The dis- 
tricts t fn which the surveydias not yet been completed are the 
following i- 

Maunbhoom, Cackar. 4 

Pulamow, Chittagong apd Hill Tipperah, 

The several districts in Assam. and 

Sylhet. j Banks of the Ganges. 

Forests . — Conservancy rules were passed for the Sikkim 
.forests; The examination of the Sikkim Te^oi was completed. 

■ Timber-cutting commenced, though on a somewhat small and 
J^Xpenmental scale, in the temperate forests, the Tefai, and the>, 
ifealiits oi the Teostn and Great Rungeet, where sal, si shoo, pine* 
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oak, fchesnut, and magnolia, were cut for railway sleepers, 
railway waggons, and other uses. Five maunds ol a species of 
Cornus were sent to the Gunpowder Agency at Ishapore, ns it 
was supposed that tlii^ wood might be n good substitute for the 
dogwood of Europe (Cornus Sanguiuca, Lin.) 

Mines . — A general examination of the coal fields in Upper 
Assam had been completed by Mr. Medlieott, Deputy Super- 
intendent of the Geological Survey, the result of which wa^to 
establish the existence of rich and extensive coal mines both ki 
Jaip.ore and on the Temp, The Lieutenant-Governor directed* 
that these mines ahould.be at once ll#own open to private en- 
terprise. No grant, shall exceed in area one square mile, or 460 
acres; nil grants shall be at first rent-free, but on completion of 
the survey and demarcation of a grant, an annual surface rent 
of six annas an acre shall be levied ; and lastly, if bond fide min- 
ing operations are not commenced within three years from thef 
date of a grant, or if at any time such operations cease for a 
period of five years, the grant shall be forfeited. 

• Agricultural Show a were held at Debmoghur, Mymehsing, 
Chootea and Comillah, An exhibition of the products and in- 
dustries of the Western Do oars was also held at Alipore, in the 
Buxa Dooar, in June 1865. Twenty Iiissar bulls were intro- 
duced into Bengal to improve the breed of cattle. The arranger 
mentof plants in the Royal Botanic Gardens, Calcutta, iicwruing 
to their natural orders, was nearly completed. Additional groups 
of 19 orders of exogenous plants were formed during the year. 
With the exception of Rubiacens and Urtieaceso, all the barge 
natural orders of this class arc now illustrated in the gardens-. 
r The collection of palms, consisting of about 80 species, was re- 
arranged. A garden was formed for the cultivation » f all the? 
annual indigenous Indian plants and srnall # perennial 'plants, and 
nearly 1,000 species are now illustrated in this gardtmv 
Twenty-five Wardian cases, containing 740 plants, were diatrL 

*'buted during the yeaf? And also 9 closed boxes containing 80 
bundles of orchids find 320 cuttiygs, and 30 open bnxjR con- 
taining 753 plants. In addition to these 1,824 plains in pof;s< 
were distributed to apjdiqpnta ijj the neighbourhood of Cahmt*a>£- 
The number of plants received during the year from various 
parts of the world (England, Java, Ceylon, Australia, Bunhuft/ 
Mauritius, and elsewhere) was 1 ,3d2 ; also 101 -packets >ou^ ' 
taming 84*7 bulbs 'and tulferous plants. Besides thee« the 
Curator of the Ghy^len, wfiffe engaged in distributing Cittehotni 
plants in Chittagong, made a large collection ol interesting; : 
plants, nearly 2,00') in number, so that the total ntiudicr bf|: 
plants added to the garden exceeded 4,000. ' ' 4 



Tea . — The statement below exhibits the reported results of the year in the several tea districts in 
Bengal, hut the difficulty iff obtaining accurate information owing to the unwillingness of the planters 
to afford it, had not ‘been obviated, and the figures here given are necessarily, at least in regard to some 
districts, only approximate. 
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In Assam the total area of land taken for tea cultivation 
was 616,018 acres, of which 45,827 acres only appear to 
have been brought under cultivation. The total number of 
grants in this district is 132, but statistics have been received 
only from 112. The money drawn from the Cachar Treasury 
during the year for carrying on the tea gardens was Rs* 
20,29,184, and added to the disbursements of previous years, 
exhibits a total outlay of Rs. 77,30,000 up to the close of the 
year. In Sylhet the quantity of land taken up for tea culti- 
vation was about 29,000 acres, of whldfi about 17,000 acres are 
Government waste lands, and the remainder is held from zemin- 
dars or as temporarily-settled lands. The statistics given for 
Darjeeling are believed to be accurate. No statistics have been 
furnished for the tea districts of the Chota Nagpore Division. 
The aggregate quantity of tea exported from the Port of Calcutta 
during the year was 5,291,824 lbs., against 3,462,202 lbs. in the 
preceding year, which shows an increase to the extent of 

, 1,839,622. 

Cinchona. — The rapid extension of the open, air Cinchona 
plantations was secured Jjy separating a large number of plants 
of each species as the stock from which the plants to form the 
plantation are procured. The increase at Darjeeling in the year 
was from 37,382 to 178,741. The number of plants sold and 
distributed \vto.s 2,158, The cultivation was begun in Chitta- 
gong. 

Fisheries. — The Lieutenant Governor authorized the es- 
tablishment of two oyster nurseries on the Chittagong coast, at 
the mouth of the Ktirnafoolie river, at an expense of not more 
than Rs. 400. The localities chosen are believed to be favour- 
able to the propagation of oysters ; and the experiment was to be 
tried at -first wiih common and not pearl-producing oysters. • 

• North ‘WsssrKKM Provinces. — Thp rainfall was below tho 
average of four years, the season was unfavourable apd the 
harvest scanty. The revenue year ended on 30th September 
1865. The ease %with. which the land revenue \va*s collected 
shows that the landed interest liad not been injuriously affected 
by high prices hnd partial distress. Of remissions amounting 
to Rs. 22,27,552, nearly 16 lacs were on account of years pre*- 
vious to, or connected with* the Mutiny. 'JL'he number of dus- 
tucks issued was \1, 04, 902— upwards of 1 ,000 less than iu the 
previous year ; thifnumber of severer processes for the realization 
of the Revenue decreased from 36 to 31: The following & 
taken from the General Report* of the Census of 1865 . 

VYw,Xt t mU * ft , 
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Land Sails . — Suits under AcU X. of 1859 and XIV. of 1863 
rose to 60,813. The increase in the Benares and Allahabad 
Divisions is believed to have been caused by the bad season* 
and iu the Meerut and Rohilkuud Divisions by Settlement 
proceedings. The number of summary suits in Non-Regula- 
tion Districts decreased to 1,637. The number of proprie- 
tary and malgoozaree mutations is slightly less than that of 
the previous year, being 34,004 against 34,588. The sales 
in execution of decrees, 1696, decreased by nearly 200. 'The 
amount realized from S^lie sale of confiscated estates is Rs. 
2,14,228 ; the prices realized averaged 20$ years’ purchase 
of the Government demand — a fact well deserving attention 
in connection with the projected measures for Permanent 
Settlement, as evidence of their popularity, 

Survey and Settlement Operations . — A small Revenue 
Survey party was employed iu iioliilkhund and Kumaon 
during the season 1866-66. About 257 square miles were 
surveyed topographically iu the Ram poor territory, at an 
average cost^ of nearly 30 R*\ per mile ; in Kumaon the tea 
plantations were for the most part brought under surve} r . 
The difficult nature of the country/ and the wide separation 
of the different tea estates from each other, necessitated 
a much larger outlay than usual on this survey ; 28 square 
miles were surveyed* at a cost of Rs. 312 p.r mile. The 
total expenditure during the year on account, of Settlement 
operations throughout the Provinces was Rs. 4,10,659 ; and 
the total charges from the commencement of the several revi- 
sions of Settlement to the close of 1864-65 amount to Rs. 
17,16,476. 

Cotton . — Promising experiments in the cultivation of cotton 
were made, but difficulty was found in cleaning the cotton 
with the rude, nativfe instruments in use, and arrangements 
were made for supplying the cultivates vvith improved cot-* 
ton gin«. Iu May and ‘‘June 1865 cotton .was nowhere fetching 
a higher price than Rs, 16 the maund, and at Meerut had 
fallen' as dow as Rs. 8 ; while in October, 1864, it was selling 
as high as Rs. 40 a maund. '•The 1 result has been a great 
contraction of cultivation, which is fully 60 per cent, below that of 
1864. The estimated yield of the cotton crop for 1866-66 
is given at 8,24,540 inaunds, agqinst a t estimated outturn of 
19,57,738 mauiuls, ami an actual crop of Hi, 59, 917 maunds. 
The following table gives the several ostirWtes of area under 
cotton, and the estimated crop in mauuds of 80 lbs., for the last 
five years: — 
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11861, 
,1865}, 
|1866, 
!l864, 
1 1865, 


Acres. 

1), 53,070! 
9,85,578 ; 
1 1,35, 688 ! 
17,30,634! 
8,95, 102j 


Man inis. 
11,99,750 
10,57,735 
11,22,051 
19,57,738 
8,24,540 

i 


Tea . — The yield of tea at the Government Plantations in 
Kumaon and the Doon was about lbs/ 61,500 during the 
last season ; more than 2,000 maunder tea-seeds were also 
collected. Upwards of His. 1,00,000 of tea were disposed 
of during the year. The retail prices ranged from Us. 2 to 12 
annas, and the'wholesale prices from lie 1-2 to 6 annas, per lb. 
In 1847 the experimental cultivation of tea was confined en- 
tirely co the Uovernment Plantations, the total extent of 
cultivated land in these being only 166 acres. Up to 1859 
the land planted with tea in the Doon did not exceed 700 
acres, and in the Kumaon Division there was only one small 
private estate in addition to* the Government Plantations. 
The state of things is now widely different. In the Doon alone 
there were about 3,000 aCres under tea cultivation in I860, the 
estimated outturn of tea for the season being nearly lbs. 3,30,000. 
In Kumaon and Gurhwal there were now upwards of 30 private 
tea plantations, employing at least 3,000 labourers and skilled 
workmen, in addition to extra hands required during the pick- 
ing season, and with an aggregate annual expenditure of Rs. 
2,50,000. In 1866 the imports of tea from India amounted 
to lbs. 2,439,500. 

Saharunpoor Botanical Gardens . — The indents for seeds 
and plants were very numerous; 66,827 fruit trees, 26,945 
timber trees and flowering shrubs, and 1,869 parcels of 
seeds were distributed. The large Museum was finished, 

* and in it fjie Superintendent deposited the whole of his 
valuable private collections, to fornf-a nucleus of a general 
collection of the plants and vegetable products of India, but 
particularly of the North-Western Provinces. A «good coU 
lection of rocks, % to llltistrats the substrata on which soils 
adapted to different crops rest, and stones and slates best 
fitted for buildings generally, was also added, and carefully 
npmed. An Arboretum y as formed of all the most; impor> 
taut timber trees met with in the forests of the North- Western 
Provinces. ■ ; Y* 

Cinchona . — The Cinchona cultivation was not very success- 
ful ; the locality, at Chejouyie, in the Himalayas, was found 

■ 1 ■■■ . 
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io be much too cold, and many of the plants were destroyed 
by the frost. The remainder were removed to Chandwallah, 
in the Doon, where it is hoped the experiment will be more 
successful. *, 

Punjab. — Except in Mooltan, Delira Ghazi Ivhan and 
Dera Ismail Khan the year was favourable to the landed 
interests ; although the rainfall was scanty prices were high, 
and scarcity in Bel ial and Cabi.il led to the large exportation 
of wheat. \ 

Land Suits , — While 2,66,198 eases were disposed of in 
1864-65, 2,14.743 cases were disposed of in 1865-66 ; of these 
latter 2,11,069 were decided on their merits, 1,363 were 
adjusted or withdrawn, and 2,311 were struck off in default. 
This does not include the statistics of cases disposed of in 
Settlement Courts. The falling off is explained by the fact 
that suits regarding land, or the rent, revenue, or produce 
of land, which were formerly heard in the Kqvenue Courts, 
are now only cognizable in the Civil Courts, except in dis- 
tricts in which a settlement is in progress. 

Forests . — The expenditure was Its. .1,01,852 against Ks. 
1.30,226 the previous year. The sales amounted to Its, 
90,983 against Its. 1,84.398 the previous year. The number 
of deodar trees felled was 4,147 against 5,87-tf the previous 
year and of logs lunched 8,646 against 27,572. The snow- 
fall having been unusually heavy, there was a large amount 
of wind-fall timber. Three thousand deodar seedlings were 
planted out. The average rainfall all over the Punjab was 
26 8 inches against 2&*9 in the previous year and 36‘9 in 
1863-64. 

Prices . — Under thfe Sikh rule if, in the large cities of the 
Punjab, wheat was 'selling at a maund for the rupee, it was 
considered rather dear than otherwise^ Under ‘British rule ' 
prices have rarely fallen so low r , and during the past year 
at Lahore, Multan and Alimtsur, wheat has sold at higher 
prices than wheu famine w r as last raging in the North Western 
Provinces. The steady increase % of prices was due not so much 
to the deficiency of the supply, but to the increased demand, 
and to the opening out of new markets. 

Ftaor . — Double the usual area <?f land was brought under 
cultivation, and the crop of flax is said to ha^e been fine. 

Tea , — Estates iri the Kangra valley, belonging to European 
gentlemen and Companies, covered an area of 7,442 acres, of 
which some 1,875 acres were under tea. The outturn iu 1866 ■■ 
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was 54,700 lbs,, and ihe yield for I860 is estimated at 3,14,000 
lbs. The Government plantation at Holla, and some tea 
plantations in Ivullu, are not fnclndod in these returns. Neither 
has any account been taken of the laud natives have planted 
out with tea. Some 2,360 persons were employed in the 
tea plantations. In the Holla plantation and factories 40,40.1 
lbs. of tea of all sorts were prepared during the year ; 1,105 
maumls of tea seeds were distributed gratis to European and 
Native planters; and 546 rnauuds we>£ transferred to the 
Murree plantation. The expend it-u requiring the season was 
nearly, Rs. 25,000. Of* the stock of tea in hand 36,737 lbs. 
w ere disposed of by sale at the factories for Rs. 20,660-15 ; 
and the rest disposed of along with the estate, which was sold 
with the tea in stock, at the dose of the year, for rupees 
1,54,891-9. The Government connection with tea manu- 
facture in the Kaugra hills was thus, after nearly twenty- 
years’ duration, brought to a close. Nearly the whole pro- 
duce of the season from the Government plantations was 
purchased by native merchants for the Amritsar market, or 
for the purpose of forwarding to Kashmir, Cabul and Bokhara, 
In the latter place the price of tea at the close of 1865 Was 
as high as Rs. 8-6-9 per pound : green tea is preferred. 

Survey . — Establishments were engaged in Hazara, a diffi- 
cult country , where they triangulated 800 square miles and 
surveyed 470. 

Oudh, — T he Land Revenue was increased Rs. 1,90,341 by 
the settlement. The demand was Rs. 1 , 05 , 94 , 001 . 

Forests and Waste Lands .— The revenue of the Forest de- 
partment was Rs. 3,15,975 and the expenditure Rs. 48,696. To 
the end of the year the sum of Rs. 1 6,14,844, of which there 
was a balance of Rs. 6,15,817, had been received for the saU of 
waste lands. 

». Surveys . — Ju 1665-&6, 20,83,957 acres were surveyed at an 
average cost of Rs. £3 per 1,000 acres.*’ This is a considerable 
reduction on the average of the preceding year, which was Rs. 
71* The population varies from 281 to the square nrile in Mo- 
hum dee to 553 in Durtiabad* The classification of the total 
area made by tho Survey shows the following percentages 

Cultivated. . Cultivable. Groves. 


Barren. Total; 

20 100 


55 


20 


5 - 
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Under the Lend of barren, however, village sites, panda 
and tanks, roads aud revenue- free lands are included. The 
really sterile tracts are only 8 per cent, of the whole area. 

Land Suits . — The number of cases decided during the 
year was 25,769 against 1 6,004 in 1864-65. This increase is 
owing partly to additional districts having come under settle- 
ment, and partly to the Sudder Moousemms having been 
entrusted with powers to decide petty cases. The following 
Statement shows tW degree of success which under- proprie- 
tors have met in the prosecution of their claims against Ta- 
lookdars : — 


Claim. 

■ 

Decreed by consent. 

Decreed 

ON TRIAL. 

To Under-; To 

proprietors. Talookdars. 

To Under- 
| >roprietors, 

To 

Talookdars 

To Sub-Settle -! 

1 \ 

i 



ment . . . j 

To Birt or! 

3 c 

w 

Sa 

998 

t 

3,709 

Shunkullup . . | 

\0V 18 

209 

277 

-Other Claims 

207: 41 

1,235 

1,282 

Total . . . ! 

1,259; 402j 

2/02 

5,208 

Total in 18Gi-65...j 

i 

536; 23 7 j 

i i 

1,445 

2,140 


Centrat, Provinces.— The rain fall of 1865-66 -wgb quite 
equal to the average of the last ten years. Put the rains were 
not, on the whole, seasonable ; for almost the whole of the rain- 
fall was registered before the end of August. As a consequence, 
the rice crops of Chutteesgurh and of the Wyne Gunga Valley 
yielded the only good harvest of the year. ' * 

Survey and Settlement . — The work of regular Settlement 
waB m progress during the period under report in every one of 
the eighteen districts in the Provinces. By the close of the 
year 1865-66 the Settlement llad been quite complete in five 
districts, Saugor, Dumoh, Hoshungabad, Mursingpore, and 
Baitool. In five more, Wurdah, Seonee, Nagpore, Jub- 
bulpore, and Bhundara, it was far advanced and would be com- 
pleted during the next year. These districts com- 
prise all the most important parts of the Provinces. In the 
• other eight districts there was still much Settlement work to do. 
The Laud- tax of 3,387 villages estates was regularly assess* 
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ed during the year. The amount of the revised assessments 
was JJs. 4,92,473 or 12^ per cent, above the revenue 
which those estates formerly paid. The net result of the 
revision of assessments up to the present date has been 
an increase of 6 per cent, in the laud tax. The work done in 
investigating, deciding, and recording the several kinds of rights 
in the land was large. Superior proprietary rights in 25,634 
villages were investigated and decided. The rights of 16,644 
owneis of holdings were investigated ^and recorded. The 
status of 65,000 hereditary tenants wai enquired into and set- 
tled ; 82,209 ryots were found to possess occupancy right un- 
der Act X. of 1859, The holdings of 246,162 tenants-at- will 
were attested. The claims and rights of village servants were 
enquired into and settled lor about 20,000 villages. The en- 
quiry into Maafte or revenue-free grants of land was complet- 
ed iu ten districts, and much advanced in the rest. It appeals 
that land revenue, amounting to about Rs. 3,09,387 per 
•annum, is assigned under the category of reieuue free te- 
nures to private individuals or religious bodies. T.he total area 
of these assignments is ab ou t 1,641,655 acres. But the revenue 
on much of these assigned lands is foregone only for the lives of 
the present occupants. A portion of the plateau ol Chuttees- 
gurh,.the Sautpoora hiil districts, the Trans- Wjne Gunga 
country, that*is east of the river, and the Nimar District, axe 
the only parts of these Provinces remaining to be surveyed. The 
survey of these tracts will be done within two yeais, except 
those of the Sautpoora country, which may occupy a longer 
time. 

Land Suite f — The number of cases decided in the Revenue 
Courts during the year, under the fc ‘ Law of landlord and ten- 
ant,” was 5,056, besides 1,279 petitions f^r execution of decree. 
There were only 56 cases and 80 petitions for execution of 
1 decree undecided at the end of the y;ear. These numbers aie 
about the same as those for the previous year. Au analysis of 
these cases shows that three quarters of the business uudei* these 
Laws consist of suits fraught by landlords to recover* arrears of 
rent. Litigation under the Rent Laws of a more intricate kind, 
such as suits for fixing rate of rent and the like, has hot yet 
arisen, because questions of this kind are set at rest, temporari- 
ly at least, by the -Settlement Courts. Now that the people 
understand the meaning of the proprietary rights conferred upon 
them, transfers ol landed property aie becoming common. The 
selling price of land is everywhere rising. .As yet the general 
price cf lands in the Nagpose country does not exceed two or 

Voi. XI, , Past I. S - 
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three times the land-tax assessed upon it. 

But in the'distriets 

above, the Hill lands us 

ually fetch fi 

vc or six times the amount 

of their land-tax. And 

an estate near Baitool, which was sold 

during the year, fetched 

a fancy price equal to seventeen times 

the land-tax payable upon it. 



Prices have risen seriously in five years: — 




Number of seers of Wheat 



procurable, for one rupee. 

\ 


1861. 

1866. 

Nagpore 

, . . 

27 

H 

Bhumlara 


22 

10 

Wurdah 


24 

H 

Chanda . A 


37 

7 

J ubbulporo 


48 

15 

Haugor 


27J 

14 

Mimdla 


f)4j 

H 

Sconce 


42-4 

• 134 

Dumoh 

... 

33 

12 

[JoslmngaViiul . . . 


42 

15| 

Nursingpore 


36 

m 

Baitool 


37 

12 

C hind war a 


33| 

ll| 

Raepo.ro 


49 

16 

, -ft 

• Belaspore 


120 

<< 15 

Sumbulpore 


47 

8 

Upper God ivvery 

... 

40 

8 

Forests . — In the year 

1864-66 the 

forest 

revenue under all 

these heads amounted to 

Rs. 89,306 ; 

during 1865-66 the re- 

venue amounted to iis. 

2,02,643. 1 

Out of 

this sum over Rs. 


1,07,000 was realized from unreserved forests by the local 
authorities. , 

Cotton . — The area under cotton cultivation, compared with 
the previous season, may be thus ehowa: — • 

1 864-66. 1865-66. 


m • 

Acres. 

Acres. 

In the Nerhudda Valley north of 
the Sautpoora Range 

* 285,111 

229,662 

Iii the Nagpore Country south ot 
the Range ... • 

330,755 

289,189 

In the Cbutteesgurh Country, 
the Mahanuddy and Godavery 
Valleys 

4V,332 

68,557 

Total y «*.* 

690,198 

587,398 
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The average yield of cleaned cotton was, after full examination 
of the subject, accepted at front 60 to 60lbs. per acre in the 
VVurdah Valley, and at from 40 to 4 6 lbs. per acre for other 
parts of the country. At something below these rates the ag- 
gregate out-turn of the season would be about 30 million lb?.,' 
or about 6| million lbs. leas than last year. Then there were 
nearly 6 million lbs. imported into the country for re-export 
with the stamp of our markets. Of the aggregate, there were 
29£ million lbs. actually registered as exports from the Central 
Provinces, that is, about, two million ibs. in excess of the pre- 
vious year, notwithstanding the fall in prices. Experiments in 
the cultivation of IMcw Orleans cotton in the Wurdah district 
were conducted under the supervhion of a European officer 
specially selected for the work. The season’s experiments 
were limited to five fields in different parts of the district, of 7 
and 10 acres each. On the 47 acres thus sown the yield of 
seed cotton was 5,649lbs., or liblbs. per acre, which on being 
cleaned gives a return of 1,497 lbs. cottou, or 32lbs, per acre, 
and 4,0521b?. of seed. At the current prices of indigenous 
varieties, the produce would be valued at lXs. 764 for the cot- 
ton and Up. 146 for the seed, or altogether Rs. 909. JNow the 
cost of the experiments, including rent of land, cost of plough- 
ing and sowir^jg, of manuring and weeding, of watching, picking, 
and ginning, amounted to Rp. 425. A clear profit was thus ob- 
tained of 114 per cent, on outlay. 

Waste Lands . — There were considerable sales up to the close 
of 1864-65 when the total area sold was 32,047 acres'; in 
1S65-66 it amounted to 18,939 acre*. The aggregate safes thus 
amount to 50,986 acres; the price realized being Rs. 92,970, 
or Rs. 1-13-2 (3s. 8d.) per acre. Excluding one sale iu 
Belaspore, of 16,000 acres, sanctioned. under special consi- 
derations at 4 annas an acre, on account of the peculiar insalu- 
brity of the neighbourhood, the average price realized on all 
the sales was Rs. 2-8-8 (5s. Id.) per acre, or a little above the 
maximum upset price in the most cultivated districts iff these 
Provinces. Since tin* c^ose of^l865-66 there have been no less 
than 125,799 acres advertised for auction sale, consequent on 
applications received. The great majority of the applicants and 
purchasers are natives of these Provinces. 

Mines . — The coal field^in the Pencil Valley, in the vicinity ; 
of the BurKoee^ woam in the Chimlwara district were report- 
ed bn by Mr.. *Bltnford, of the Geological Survey of India. 
Including Burkoee, there are eleven different places at which 
coal has been found. The tpts applied establish the chavactef 
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of the coal a? equal to that of Raneegunge, with which the East 
Indian Railway is worked. The coal fields in the Towa valley 
in the Baitool district were also reported on. The Mohpanee 
coal mines were worked l>y the Nerbudda Coal and Iron Com- 
pany with success. The Burwai irou works in Nimar were not 
bought, and will go with the land transferred to the Maharajah 
Holkar at a fair valuation. 

The Nngpore EJ^hidon was very successful. Some 30,000 
people flocked to see\t. and more than £10,000 of which Go- 
vernment give a fifth was subscribed for it. 

Elephants . — Thirty elephants, of all sizes, were caught. Pour 
of these died, leaving twenty-six. of which the value is reckoned 
at Rs. 39,000. The whole expenditure of the Superintendent of 
the Kliedda and his staff amounted to Rs. 30,000 during the year 
3 865-66. Some of the elephants being undersized, were sold at 
the Nagpore Exhibition during December 1865, and fetched on 
the average Rs. 1,400. These young animals are much prized 
by Native gentlemen. 

British Burmah. — The year was not favourable to agricul- 
ture. A good deal of the rice crop wa* destroyed by flood, and 
there was enormous loss of buffaloes and oxen by the cattle 
plague. Notwithstanding these calamities the* high price of 
.rice during the previous year consequent on the large exporta- 
tion by sea stimulated the cultivators to make great exertions. 
In parts of the province to which the cattle plague did not ex- 
tend all circumstances were favourable. The result was a con- 
siderable increase of cultivation, represented by an addition of 
Rs. 3,32,914 to the land revenue of the previous year. 

^Settlement and Survey. — A settlement of the land revenue of 
the Prome district for five years was made by the Deputy Com- 
mistioner, Major Ripley.* The land owners, being small peasant 
proprietors, will not enter iijto any longer engagements than for 
five yeargs but the advantages of leases or settlements for the 
amount ot Government revenue for c term ‘of years are gradu- 
ally being acknowledged by the land-owners. In the district 
of Akyab the rates per acre payable annually on land. were 
thoroughly revised. The Topographical Survey of Pegu was 
completed. The whole of the Tenasserim division and one- 
half of Arakati remained to be surveyed. 

Forests.— The quantity of teak timber brought down to the 
sea-ports from the forests in British territory was as follows 
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• No. of Logs, ] 

By Permit-holder ... ... ... 33,796 

By Contractors under tlie Forest Department 14,164 

Drift and other sources ... ... 4,894 


Total, 

The number of logs in the 
importation of teak timber fro 

By the Salween . . . 

Do. Irrawady 
Do. Sittang 


... 52,854 

previous year was 25,509# The 
i foreign territories was : — 

* Logs . 

95,874 

21,734 

8,774 


Total, 126,382 

The result of the year's operations is a net revenue of Rs. 
6,86,562. The disbursements were 11s. 3,12,063. 

Rice , — The rude state of agriculture in British Bnrmah re- 
quires much to be done to raise it to a level with that existing 
in most parte of India; but the principal product is rice, the 
cultivation of which the people understand, and even with 
their unskilful method the yield is abundant. During the past 
year about one million and a half of acres were under rice cul- 
tivation ; the surplus produce exported amounted to 464,000 
tons. The Agricultural Society imported Carolina and Java 
seed paddy. 

Cotton . — There was a considerable decrease in the area of 
this cultivation consequent on the fall in price about the time 
of sowing in the autumn of 1866. The area of this cultivation, 
in 186 1-66 amounted to 18,000 acres, but in 1865-66 to only 
32,000 acres: these numbers, however, do not include the cot- 
ton grown in hill plantations. In the district of Prome a con- 
siderable amount was grown in the luHs. The cultivation of 
^pamum seed increased proportionally to the diminution of cot- 
ton. • * 

Tobacco . — The cultivation of tobacco did not increase.. What 
is required for Jiome consumption by the people is imported 
both from Bengal amf tTie Madras Coast. The land-owners find 
rice and eesamum more remunerative. ^ \ 

Tea.— There is only one tea plantation in British Burmah; 
it is in the northern parj of Arakan in the district of Akyab. 
The soil and olinj^te have proved most favourable to the plant. 
The cultivation #as largely extended: the great difficulty 
is as regards labour, wages being considerably higher than in 
the neighbouring district of ^hitjtagong. * 
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Karen Colony . — Several families of Karen mountaineers 
have settled down to agriculture in the plains of the Xoungoo 
district. This colony is under the care of the Iiev. Dr. and 
Airs. Alason, who for many years have devoted themselves to 
the education, religious, moral, and social, of the Karen people 
in the Toungoo district. The colony consists of 67 families 
numbering 223 souls ; they possess 69 head of cattle, 33 ploughs, 
and 18 carts, and vn 1865 had 210 acres of land under rice cul- 
tivation, from whichrl^y obtained 7,000 baskets of rice. They 
also had 68 acres of lanQ under eottoq cultivation. 

Fisheries yielded lis. 5,23,624 of revenue against Rs. 5,03,744 
the previous year. 

Bekai?. — Cultivation continued steadily to increase. The 
area of cultivated land for 1866-66 was 4,376,110 acres, in 
1864-65 it was 4,036,900 ; the total increase of land taken up 
for cultivation in four years has been 1,163,740 acres. The 
revenue was collected with the greatest ease, which is a 
convincing proof of the continued prosperous condition of 
the ryots of-Berar. The fall of rain was an average one, but 
it came irregularly. Rain ceased when it was most required 
for the khurreef or wet crops, and there was a partial failure 
on that account. The rubbee or dry crops were good on the 
whole. Oil a rough calculation, 68 per cent, of the cultivated 
land is occupied by grain, and garden plantation, 27 per cent, 
by cotton and 6 per cent, by oil seed, &c., showing a decrease 
of 3 per cent, in cotton cultivation. 

Prices . — The average prices of grain from 1860 to 1861, con- 
trasted with the prices in 1864, 1865 and 1866, were — 

Wheat. Jowarry, Gram. 

Average from i860 to 1861, 31 551- 41 

• Price in 1864, , ... 10 12 10 

1865, ... 11 15 12 

„ 1866, . ... 9 \n 4 9 

The continued high prices produced no injurious effect upon tne 
labouring classes ot the population or upon domestic servants, 
as their wages increased in proportion but they entailed much 
distress upon Government employes whose salaries are fixed 
and who draw less than rupees 300 a month! Compensation 
on account of dearness of grain is given to all servants drawing 
less than rupees 10, those whose salaries are above that amount 
receive no compensation. The average p^ice of cotton from 
I860 to 1861 was 11^ lbs. per rupee. In 1864 it was a little 
less than 2 lbs. In April 1865, it was 6^, and in the same • 
month of 1866 it was 2 lbs. \ ;■ 
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Forests, — The principal forests in Berar are those in Mail- 
ghaut in the Oomrawuttee district, and X^athroat in the 
Woon district, and these are strictly reserved for Goveimmenr. 
The sum of Rs. 21,309-8 was from duty on teak from the Mail- 
ghaut forests taken to the various markets for sale. 

Survey . — The operations of the Survey close yearly on the 
31st October. In 1864*65, 462,67 5 acres were measured, and 
633,156 classed. The settlement was introduced into 117 vil- 
lages containing 167,786 cultivated acres, r m j fd 16,427 oulturable. 
The revenue of the year preceding settlement was 1,20,734 
rupees and the settlement juimna 1,47,553 rupees, or annas. 14 
and pie 1 per acre. The cost of the Survey Department was 
1,08,715 rupees being a considerable increase on the preceding 
years, due to stronger establishments, and the abolition of the 
system of forcing work from the villagers. The total results of 
the Survey since its commencement in Berar in 1860-61 are as 
follows : — 

Measured. Classed. Total Cost, Yearly increase 
• of Revenue. 

Acres, ... 2,662,486 1,668,765. Rs. 3,73,110. Us. 1,43,207. 
The Topographical Survey operations in Berar were completed. 

Mysore. — The almost complete failure of the latter or 
autumn rains, upon which the prospects of a good harvest 
are largely dependent, had a disastrous effect upon the dry 
crops, the out-turn of which was for the most part, very defi- 
cient. The result was that the grain stores of the iyots, 
who in former times kept several years supply in baud, were 
drained by the demands made upon them at this season of ex- 
traordinary scarcity. The progressive increase of the Land Re- 
venue is seen : — 



.Land Revenue. 

• 

• 

• * 

I?ereentage. 

1856-67 

* w 

Rs. » 

... 57,02,322 

Increase. 

Decrease; 

1857-68 


... 5 8*, 27,1 05 

• 2-18 


1858-69 


... 60,03,006 

3* 


1859-60 


... 67,73,809 

J2-18 


1860-61. 

... 

.... 63,10,117 


6*81 

1861-62 

rf* • • A 

... 66,64,758 

4' 


.1862 63 

w 

... 67,99,738 

3 57 


1863-64 

, « . 

... 72.11,020 

6*4 


1864-65 

... 

... 72,74,560 
... <5,49,216 

■ * *88 


1866-66 

• •• 

3.77 
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Within the above period, the land revenue of the Province has 
increased by 75% per cent. The decrease noticeable in the year 
)860-f>l, was due to the exceptional circumstances of the pre- 
vious year, when the revenue exhibited a sudden increase of 
12‘18 per cent over that which preceded it. The large in- 
crease that has taken place within the past 10 years in the 
prices of all staple commodities is shewn in the subjoined 
statement, compiled from the returns of a single District, 
Colar : — \ 


- - ... \ 

• 

1856-57. 

1865-66. 


Beers. 

Beers. 

Raggi Per Rupee 

5U| 

20i 

liice 2nd sort 

20 

9f 

Giam * ••• .*• 

28 

184 

Dhall 

j 

24 

12f 


Cotton . — The number of acres under cotton cultivation dur- 
ing the year was 12,012, against 67,730 in the preceding year, 
showing a decrease of acres 45,717. The marked increase si- 
multaneously in. the number of looms throughout the country 
indicates the revival of local manufacture wllich two years 
before was well nigh extinguished by the demands of the Eu- 
ropean markets. 

Cinchona . — Measures were taken for the establishment of a 
Government Cinchona plantation on the Bababooden Hills in 
the Nugur Division. This range, which lies in proximity to the 
Western Ghauts, attains an elevation, at one point, of nearly 
6,000 feet above sea-Jevel. The site selected for the plantation 
occupies a somewhat less elevated position in a locality where 
"the conditions of climate, soil, aud asptet are alike favourable* 
to the growth of the cinchona. 5,000 plants were obtained from 
the Government Gardens at Ootacamund. 

Coffee.— Owing to another ^unfavourable* season and to the 
want of rain at the critical period between March and May 
when the trees commence to put out their buds, the crops were 
deficient, but notwithstanding this temporary discouragement, 
lands were taken up, and the registers shew an increase of acres 
6,670 over the area under coffee cultivation in the previous 
year, and of acres 24,214 over that of the yeafc preceding. The 
.excise duty on coffee yielded during 1866-66 the sum of 
Zls. .1,02,781, being an increase? of Rs. 9,989 over the collect 
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lions of the previous year. The collections under this head 
from European and Native coffee planters severally for the year* 
1865 were as follows : — * 

European ••• ... Rs. 14,311 

Native ... ^ 88,470 

Its. 1,02,781 

Mulberry and Silk . — The cultivation of mulberry in connec- 
tion vvith the manufacture of silk was carried on for many year* 
in the talooks lying in the vicinity of Bar£alore, Mysore and 
Seyingapatam, where are chiefly congregated the Mussulman 1 
communities to whom this branch of industry is almost wholly 
confined. Devoid of energy and unaided by the capital which 
would enable them to import superior varieties, both of the mul- 
berry plant and of the silkworm, they were content to eke 
out a bare subsistence. From the rapid deterioration which 
was going on in both respects, the local trade had been fov 
some years in a languishing state. The settlement, however, of a 
Silk Filature Company conducted by an Italian gentleman, at 
•Kengeri, near Bangalore, and thp introduction of new breeds of 
silkworms, as well as of improved kinds of mulberry* promised to 
inaugurate a new era in the silk manufactures of Mysore. Thu 
increased demand thus occasioned gave a stimulus to the 
production of a better kiud of silk, and in order further to pro^- 
mote this object, arrangements were made with Signor tie 
Vecehj for the importation of silkworm-eggs from Japan, foi: 
distribution to those who are willing to rear them with cave, and 
to give the experiment a fair trial. A species of mulberry 
plant, said to have been imported by Tippoo from the Dek- 
kan where it is indigenous, is largely cultivated in Mysore, 
though in the districts extending southward to the Cavery, the 
China mulberry, long ago imported by European agency, ia 
■commonly found, and it is there that cocoons of the better quali- 
ties are produced. The inferior quality of the native ruled silk 
is evidenced # by the vfflue. The best samples which are worth ? 
on the spot, 4 or 6* rupees a seer (pqual 3-5ths of a lb.) would 
iipt in Europe obtain a higher price than 13 or 14 shillings per 
while Japanese silk«s%lls at £7 or 38 shillings. 

Forests . — The year was occupied by the officers of the Depart- 
ment chiefly in making themselves acquainted with the extent 
and character of the forest ranges. Certain tracts containing tlie 
niore valuable specie's of timBer were reserved as “ royal forests^ 
in which no felling Accept by departmental agency is permitted* 
^Nurseries were; formed for teak plantations in the AshUgvam 
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aftd Nngur divisions. Efforts were made in the Ashtagram 
division ”0 work to good advantage the splendid forests along 
the Ghaut ranges. These abound with valuable timber trees/ 
and especially the Poon (or Koovay,) but are unfortunately in* 
accessible to the means of deportation from the east side. Steps 
were taken to propagate the sandalwood tree for seed. 

Survey and Settlement— The number of acres measured was 
607,288 at a cost of annas 2-9} each. Evidences of the popu- 
larity and interest with which the progress of the survey is 
viewed by the ryotfc^were seen in the increased eagerness to se- 
cure possession of new lands in the talooks which border on 
those under survey, thus affording a presumption that the 
cost of the survey will be sufficiently met by the increase 
of lands taken up in anticipation of the introduction of the 
new settlement. Coloner Anderson testifies to the ready and 
willing co-operation that the survey parties everywhere received 
from both the officials and the people. 

Coono. — The fall of rain was 349*6 inches against 143*59 the 
previous year. The Land Revenue proper shews a net in-’ 
crease, due* principally to extension of cultivation, of Rs. 
*>,888-11 6. In former days rice was the staple product of 
Coorg, but now coffee is taking its place. Until the Survey 
Department completes its operations, the actual number of 
acres taken up for coffee cultivation cannot j^e given. The 
number of acres under taxation in 1865-66 amounted to 
-17, 839*69} ; aud 16,523*13} acres are supposed to be the ap- 
proximate quantity of estates under cultivation, but not yet sur- 
veyed, and 27,261 *96} acres more were surveyed, but were 
not under assessment *, there were 1,068*61 acres newly taken 
tip during the year. This gives a total of 62,693 acres of land 
under coffee cultivation, but the survey will shew' it to be 
upwards of 1 ,00,000,* which in a few years will give Its. 2,00,000, 
or far more than the whole of the present [and revenue.. 
The cultivation of tea* plants promises' to be most successful. 
It is being introduced intq all the principal plantations. The 
planting of cinchona is also extending. The survey de- 
partment was reorganised ; 108 estates h*ad been surveyed. 
The comprising 3,868 19 acres, against 7 3 # estates with an 
area 6f 14,323 acres in the year previous. There were 90 miles 
of boundaries measured. The total expenditure, on account of the 
survey amounted to ILs. 15,099 4-6, or Rs. 4-0-6 per acre sur- 
veyed, against Rs. 15,475 or lls. 1-1 3 pet ^qre during the pre«. 
vious year. At the past rate of progress the sufyey will pot ; 
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be completed for 10 or 12 years. The ^forests yielded Us. 
75,456? 6 , against Rs. 1,02,218-10-4 of "the year previous. 
The most valuable teak forests are to be found in the south and 
east of Coorg. They also contain black wood, hond (peter oear- 
pm marsupium) f muttie, (terminalia coriaCea) dindaga, &c.* 
and can be easily worked, the land being flat. It is proposed to 
reserve them as royal forests. 

Income Tax. 

The following shews the total revenue under the various 
schedules of the Income* Tax, during its five years’ currency 
from August 1860 to July 1865. Balances to a slight extent 
were still due after 1865-66 : — 


PROVIIfCB. 

! 1800.01. . 

; i 

1801-63. 

18512.63, 

1863-64. 

1864-65. 

. 

1865.66. 

' 


Hh. : 

Kh. 

R*. 

Rs. 

Us. 

Rs. 

Brngal 

20,21,105 

40,84,595 

38,46,845 

20,36,561 

18,44,196 

6,00,126 

Bombay 

18,70,858 

40,37,830 

38,39.64* 

37,44,990 

33,57,952 


Madras 

10,10,426 

25,29,477 

23,01,267 

10,45,484 

14,07,615 

4.78,016 

N. W. Provinces 

17,19,428 

33,95), ^88 

28,73,987 

20,78,036 

10,82,769 

4,00,110 

Punjab 

2,88,413 

9,82,135 

8,79,870 

6,23,652 

£,23,868 

2,U'021 

Oudh 

1,29,089 

4,35,053 

6,54,331 

3,55,575 

2,96,916 

85,389 

Centra) Province 


1,93,369 

3,07,898 

2,75,948 

2,87,882 

©1,599 

British Burmah 

99,593 i 

2,31,117 

2,31,170 

1,10,00-1 

1,21 ,276 

i 2u'4fill 

Bast and West Berar 

2*1,479 

20,772 

21,400 

17,070 

16.514! 

Eastern Settlements 

720 

1,426 

1,950 

1,409 

2,774 

1,513 

General and Political : 







Government of India 

9,71,731! 

13,89,374 

13,67,935 

11,36,476 

11,48,188 

2,47,809 

Bengal ... * v 

1 

2,351 

2,703 

2,165 



N, W. Provinces 

! ! 

13,113 

9,021 

7,593 



Aiadras (Coorg) 


8,128 

12,25)2 

3,848 



Bombay 

1 6,097 j 

60,217 

41,051: 

35,839 

14,418 



88,23,4*8,1 

,73.88,455 

1,63,62,234; 

1,20,79,718 

1,07,01,306 

21 ^ 81 , 6rJ 


In 1862 incomes between Rs. 200 and Rs. 500 were exempted 
with the result of relieving 76 per cent, of the whole number 
of tax-payers and with a loss of only 21 per cent, to. reve- 
nue including the diminished cost of collection. Schedule I. 

» included incomes derived from lands and houses, and the re*-' 
lief to the class of# petty landholders, who already pay nine- 
tenths of the taxation of India, may be estimated from the fact 
that in Bengal, tfie North West and Oudh alone 232,000 who 
had paid only £60, Oot) brere exempted. All over India half a 
million were relieved with a loss of only a quarter of a million 
sterling. In the year 1861-62, when the Tax was heaviest and 
yielded most, the .following was the classification of incomes 
below and abov^ R^ 1,000 a year. 
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Province. 


j Bengal 

1 Calcutta . . . w* 

i North- Western Provinces •• 

i Madras (excluding Town of Madras) 

| Bombay ^excluding Town of Bombay) 
iBombay Town 


Total 


So. of incomes be- 
tween Bs. 500 and 
Rs. 1,000. 

No. of incomes above 
Ke. 1,000. 

9 

Total. 

:v ■.)' 

— 

fiO, 000 
10,000 

! 1 
14,00'* 04,000! 

7,000; 17.0001 

30,000 

11,000 41,000 

15,000 

5,000; 2°. 000 ' 

1,500 

1,000 2,500 j 

30,000 

10,000’ 40,0001 

5,000 

5,000. 10,0001 

141,500) 53,000 194,500j 


. i „„ income* these figures are worthless, evasion hav- 

, A » win thi "nTL A»e»«r. b«» K .a... 
in ” The Calcutta returns may be considered most trust- 

vor VC folio win" 1 table includes the suburbs also, and 

worthy. lhe ,'° s Xlto refer to at least three quarters ol a 

.■rouLn’of population. The number of taxpayers classified by 


.incomes was — # 


Y ear. 

Under 

500 Rs. 

From 500 to 
1,000 Rs. 

From 1,000 
to 

5,000 Rs. 

! 

O * 

g es 

" o| 

E 0 

PH "■ 

§■ & 
^ og 

0 0 

<r. 

0 P3 

1st 
2 S„ 

St, .r-l 

Above 
100,000 11s. 

; i 

Total. 

1860-61 

22,425 

6,833 

8,808 

2,700 

816 

50 

42 

41,710 

1861-62 

22,268 

• 

6,624 

8.122 

2,612 

510 

53 

• 

38 

40,227 

1862-63 



0,818 

5,389 

660 

462 

51 1 

42 

16,422 

1663-64 


9,958 

5,390 

672 

543 

% 

55 

39 

16,657 

1864-65 


10,028 

5,544' 

606* 

51 1 

50 

• 

33 

16,871 


i ■ 

The various classes assessed and. the amount of duty imposed 


on each were : 




The t neonw Tjt a* in Calcutta and Suburbs. 
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458 Revenue of Madras. 

•'^The house-owners ami mercantile classes contributed nearly 
6be-ha4f of the entire assessment, and to these classea.may be 
added, for the most part, the seventy-two parties who made 
return to the Special Commissioner, and many probably of 
the persons who for want of precise information as to their 
callings, are arranged under ‘ miscellaneous.’ The refunds 
made amounted to Rs. 1,68,735 in 1860-61, Rs. 52,808 in 
1861-62, Rs. 66,4*30 in 1862-63, Rs. 22,036 in 1863-64, and Rs; 
25,189 in 1864-65, or Rs. 3,15,289 in all, in Calcutta and its 
suburbs. V 

All other Sources* of Itevcnne. 


Madras. — The receipts from all other sources as well as land 
and income-tax was during the five years ending 1866-66 : — 



1861-62. 

1862-63. 

1863-64. 

1864-65. 

1865-66. 


Its. 

6.8. 

« 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Land Re- 






venue ... { 
Forest Re- | 

411,25,879 

420,64,980 

429,65,352 

( 418,11,620 
( 2,92,527 

429,17,664 

.3,21,581 

venue ...J 






Abkarry 

33,29961 

35,03,651 

40,51,918 

39,60,490 

41,42,805 

Income Tax ... 
Mohturpha, or 

25,48,1 10 

23,18,250 

16,45,522 

14,00,652 

6,70,548 

Tax on Pro- 
fessions, &c. 

3,11,644 

4,780 

2,456 

2,518 


Sea Customs 

20,94,896 

17,66,809 

20,37,373 

18,10,046 

19,51,019 

Land Customs 

2,71,484 

1,94,084 

2,61,146 

2,28,733 

1,34,465 

Salt ... 

86,00,532 

91,26,362 

89,79,243 

103,45,973 

101,12,489 

Stamps 

M iscellaneous 

30,14,598 

20,98,040 

23,81,746 

26,83,918 

30,66,568 

Items 

75,2^5 





Total ... 

m 

613,72,399 

(>10,76,956 

• 

623,24,756 

t 

626,01,477 

633,17, 1"29 

£ Sterling .» 

61,37,2:39 

61,07,635 

62,38,475 

*62,60,147 

63,31,712 
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The consumption and price of salt was — 


Items. 

1861-62. | 

J 

1862*63. 

1863-64. 

1864-55. 

1865-66. 

Home consumptioi i 
Inland do. 

• i 

In. Mds. | In. Mds. 
27, 30, 757-28,49, 502 
30 , 91 , 00 r 32,72,713 

Iii. Mds. 
29,74,214 
31,25,278 

In. Mds. 

32,30,772 

37,09,269 

In. Mds. 
33,30,837 
33,50,364 

Total ... 

58,21,765 

61,22,215 

60,99,492 

/ 

69,46,041 

66,81,20] 

Exportation 

6, 11, 11C 

4,16,286 

3,03,127 

5,32,018 

12,86,965 

Grand Total 

64,32,881 

65,38,501 

64,02,619 

74,78,059 

79,68,166 


Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 
* 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Ils. A. P. 

Government 1 
price for Salt per V 
Indian Maund . . . J 

1 6 0 

* 

1 8 0 

| 1 8 0 

1 8 0 

18 0 

J 1 8 0 

( 1 11 0 


The revenue from Stamps increased by Rs. 3,82,640. The 
operation of the new Registration and Abkarry Acts, the estab- 
lishment of Courts of Small Causes, and the increased facilities 
for obtaining stamps offered by the discount system of sale, 
account for this result. The Sea Customs revenue partially re- 
covered the effects of the depressed state of trade in 1864-65, 
when the revenue fell by Rs. 2,27,327. It this year rose by Rs. 
1,40,973; but was still considerably below the revenue of 
1863-64. The increase is due to large imports of spirits at 
Madras ; and 5 to increased exports grain and oil seeds from 
Tanjore, South Canary, and the Godavery. There was a falling 
off of Rs, 94,268 in the Custom’s duties collected on the 'fron- 
tiers of feudatory ^territories, owjng to the arrangements effects 
ed with the Travancore and Cochin States, with the view of 
freeing interporthl trade from taxation anil assimilating the 
Tariffs and duties of these States to those of British India. 









Jt6jp; Bombay Customs Duly. 

v Bombay an d Sindh. — The Income Tax is by ho means a diffi- 
cult mode of taxatioh in India in Presidency towns. The assess- 
ment of the Island of Bombay in the first year amounted" to only 
lakhs. At last, in 1864-65, the total assessment was about 24 
lakhs, or considerably more than double that leviable three years 
previously, when the provisions of the Act were applicable to a 
far larger class of the community, and when the tax was one- 
fourth heavier. The unexampled prosperity amongst all classes in 
Bombay during that year contributed, no doubt, very largely to 
these results, butvhis cannot be held as the sole cause of the 
increase, which is attributed to a considerable extent to the 
improved means of ascertaining wljat was really the amount 
assessable, and to the tax-payers themselves having become 
better acquainted with the obligations that had been imposed 
upon them. In Sindh the' receipts were 11s. 48,372 against Rs. 
1,87,195 the previous year. 


Customs . — The receipts were : — 


% 

• 

1801-65. 

1865-66. 

• 

Import Customs. 

Ks. 

Rs. 

On general trade ... 

Spirits and Tobacco. 

Special duty on tobacco 

Excise or still head duty on spirits 

Customs on spirits imported by land 
Miscellaneous items 

66.83, 120 

« 

1,30,698 
5,9a, 398 
263 
86 

64,52,294 

1,40,853 

6,41,693 

201 

71 

i 

Total Imports .. j 
Exports. | 

Sea customs ... ... .... 

Land frontier duties , ... ...1 

i 

| 

i 

74,06,505 

4,81,894 
* GO.Ofk 

72,30,112. 

4,49,290 

61,917) 

• ! 

■ ) 

Grand. Jotal m .x 

- 1 

7 9; 18,543 

77,46,319 
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Sindh yielded Rs. 3,40,544 of duty or Rs/438 above tha 
previous year. 

SalL ~ The amount removed from the pang on payment of 
full duty was 3,271,362 rnaunds against 2,921,647 the previ- 
ous year. The duty was Rs, 53,63,317 against Rs. 43,40,102. 
The increase is owing partly to the rate of excise being 
raised from R«. to Rs. 1-8 from 20th January 1865. 
Sind yielded Rs. 96,168 or Rs. 10,968 less than in the previ- 
ous year. f 

Opium * — The number of chests on which pass feea were levied 
was 36,200 yielding, Il-i. 2,12,73,600 against 35,090 yielding 
its. 2,10,54,000 the previous year. Of the amount in 1865*66 
Ks. 2,00,98,800 was due to Indore and Rs. 11,74,800 to Aluneda- 
bad. In tiic previous ten years the following numbers of 
chests passed through the Bombay Custom House : — 


1856-57 

.... 28,9 13i 

1861-62 

... 38,667 

1857-58 

.. i 0,405 i 

1 862 63 

... 51,745 

'1858-59 

.. 36,111} 

1803-04 

... 21,73?i 

1859-60 

.. 32,506 A 

1864-65 

. ... 33,090 

1860-61 

... 45,072** j 

1865-66 

... 36,200 

Sindh yielded Rs. 

88,091 from opium or 11$. 3,003 

more than in 


the previous year. 


Bengal. — Customs and Sail . — The gross and net customs 
revenues have been : — 


Year. 

% 

O 

us 5 
'p-i p 

ft a 

JS 

PH 

o 

sc 

4^> 

P^ 

'S 

w 

Total Receipts. 

Deduct Charg- 
es. 

Net Revenue. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1840-41 

33,09,780 

A 7 J. 3, 384 

„ 50,23,164. 

6,49,074 

43,74,090 

1850-51 

40,48,199 

61,39,112 

1,01,87,31 1 
2,27,60,917 

5,27,561 

90,59,751 

1860-61 

1,36,21,367 

91,39,550 

6,08.573 

2,21,52,344 

1864-65 

88,78,138 

2,45,06,123 

3,33,84,26 1, 

7,35,288 

3,26,48,97.* 

1865-66 

86,95,020 

• *> 

1,96,65,593 

p 

2,83,61,213: 

t 

6,97,947 

2,76,63,261 


Vox,. XL, Paex I. XT 


v. 


Bengcd Salt and Qpxuvttv 


Year. 

Government 

Salt. 

Excise 

Salt. 

Imported 

Salt. 

Total. 

1844-45 

1854-55 

1864- 65 

1865- 66 ... V ... 

Mds, 

50,14,736 

48,28,681 

8,86,028 

12,92,197 

Mds. 

15,600 

28,109 

7,731 

Mds. 

9,70,595 

17,97,049 

75,40,345 

59,93,026 

Mils. 

59,85,331. 

66,41,330 

84,54,482 

72,93,554 


Opium . — The following is a Comparative Statement of the 
quantity of Provision Opium sold and the value realized on it 
during seven years : — 



Number of 
Chests Sold. 

amount Realized 

# 

1 

•3 

u 

to 

S j* 
rr c. 

CO o 

£* 

3*° 

Total Receipts, 

Total Charges. 

aj 

3 

a 

V 

a> 

. « 

.C 

CO 

• c3 

s 

so 

3 

o 

H 

L 

*8 

■s 

PP 

•r 

h 

rt 

aj 

OQ 





USr 

Ha. 

Rs. 

Ra. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1840-50.. 


10,102 

35,0)9 

2,64,10,323 

1 ,08,66,985 

3,02,210 

3,75,85,518 

98,1.1,678 

2,77,73,840' 

1850-51... 


9,641 

32,033 

2,11, U, Ml 

91,71,855 

5,50,912 

3,11,67,208 

1,03,18,880 

2,08,48,322 J 

1859 60... 

20,419 

4,834 

25,253 

3,01,01,125 

1,23,07.550 

8,27,01 &jl, 31 ,35,000 

67,73,414 

3,63,62,276 

1SG0 Cl... 

15,011 

6,319 

21,363 

2,90,20,1501 ,20,22,770 

9, 14,8&2] 4,1 9,87,802 

88,11,749 

13,31,76,053 

1863 64... 

23,993 

18,(526 

42,019 

2,99,83, 314;2, 19,35,430 

1 5 ,48, 639* 5, 3 1,67, 383 

2,30,40,524 

3,04,26,859 

18$ 05 . 


21,540 

5-1,486 

2,90,09,020-2,20,67,150 

14,78,297 5,25,54,407 

2,37,14,631 

1 2,88,30,836 

1865 60... 

, 

24,727 

50,011 

3,00,21 ,397-3,08,27,225 

1 0,16, 900, 6,38,65,532 

1,75,80,000 j 4,62,85, 582 


The total quantity of land engaged for poppy cultivation 
during the season of 1865-66 was 6,69,461) Wgahs against 
6,01,003 in 1864-65. 


^ 03 eis(J.~The gross Excise revenue of f the year, after crediting 
to the Opium department 1%. 10,556, 600 on account of the 
cost price of Opium, was Its. 57,33,094 ; the charges of col- 
lection were Ks». B, 71,587 ; and the net revenue therefore Its. 
63,61,507. The following table oomparee the revenue dorived 
from each article during the last two yeacs v— • 
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1864-65. 

1865-66*. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 


Rs. 

Rs, 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Country spirits .. 

17,83,374 

14,43,901 


3,39,473 

Rum ... ... 

6,45,017 

6,22,277 


22,740 

Imported Liquors 

49,284 

58,751 

9,467 


Tari ... 

4,80,594 

5,08,701 

* 22,110 


Pachwaii 

1,31,759 

1,27,554 


4,205 

-Oharas ... ... 

5,720 

5,493 


227 

Sid did, Safezi, and Bhang ... 

6,533 

6,840 

307 

234 

Majun ... *..j 

2,883 

2,649 


Maddat ... .«.! 

82,358 

72,812 

..... 

9,546 

Chandu ... ...f 

8,625 

8,882! 

.257 


Spirits used in arts, &c. ... 

Ganja 

1,205 

1,776 

571 

20,637 

9,76,511 

9,55,874 


Opium ... ... ! 

17,05,173 

19,15,941 

2,10,768 


Miscellaneous —d 

! 

6,535 

1,640 



4,895 

Total ... '.58,91,571' 

57,3^,094 



1,58,477 

Deduct charges m .%\ 

3,30,671 

3,71,587 

40*916 


Net Revenue ... 

55,60,90(1 

53,Gt,507j 


1,99,393 


The decrease was due to the scarcity which was felt through- 
out a large portion of the Lower Provinces for a considerable 
part of the year, the excise revenue being generally a re- 
markable indication of the prosperity or adversity of the 
people. The Opium revenue increased largely during the 
year. The gross receipts from Opium alone in Assam were 
Rs. 16,45,662, and the true net revenue probably not less 
than Rs. 11,21,078. Almost the whole Excise revenue of 
> the province * is levied from this drug. The quantity con- 
sumed there was 2^044 maunds, which is 57*7 per cent, of 
the whole consumption in Bengal. From 1st April 4865 
the selling price, of Qpium in Assam \yas raised to Ra. 22 
per seer, which is the Yuli prtce levied throughout Bengal 
except in the producing districts. The increase in the con- 
sumption of the year in Assam was 104 maunds. 

Stamps* — The Value of stamps sold in 1866-66 was Re. 
153,42,640 against **Rs. 33,54,122 the previous year, Rs* 
25,71,239 in 1860-61 and Rs. 9,87,663 in 1850-61. The value 
of Stamps supplied from the Calcutta office to the other 
provinces of the Presidency 1 of Port William amounted to 

w • 



»6A 


27<e Worth-Western Provinces. 


» e 52 30 797 - 14 - 0, and this being added to the gross receipts 
From the Lower Provinces lis. 59,97,603- 12-6, gives an ag- 
gregate revenue from Stamps throughout the Presidency of 
Its.** 1,12,28,401-1 1. against Rs. 1,07,09,084-1 of the preceding 


year. 


North-Western Provinces. — Lan d Custo ms 


Department^ 

N. W. P. 

■ 

Punjab. 

Central 

Provinces 

' 

Total. 

Salt, 

Sugar, 

Miscellaneous, 

Total 

rtVi 1 I - . ,k iniifl 

Its. 

13,25,(554 

5,43,502 

8,408 

Its. 

33,84,930 

0,70,220 

0,730 

Its. 

10,51,805 

80,254 

20,700 

Rs. 

07,02,389 

10,11,085 

35,994 

! 

62,77,654:43,70,895 
* 1 

ei.h 1 u twl af«x<trl i 1 v - l n* 

i 

17,61,819 1,14,10,368 

firriTssimr ino.iBnMP. in 


There lias ueen a miuts.cu auu *»». 

tlie Customs’ income, which was Its. 14,61,279 more than in 
1864-65. The gross income from salt crossing the Line was 
Its. 97,62,389, being an increase of nearly R.s. 1 1,96,000 over 
the previous year. Of this sum, the North-Western Provinces 
contributed Its. 47,25,654. In all, nearly 35,00,000 inaunds of 
salt crossed the Customs’ Line during the year. The largest 
importations wero of Balumbha salt, aggregating nearly 
12,00,000 inaunds, and Sambhur and Sooltanpooree salt, of 
'which 6,93,000 inaunds and 6,66,000 niaunds respectively paid 
duty to Government. The co9t of the Customs establishment 
prior to 1862 was Its. 7,000 per mensem, the net cost of the 
arrangements in I8O0-66 amounted to Us. 3,800 per mensem. 
There was a slight falling off in excise which was Bs. 20,14,702' * 

against Bs. 21,48,266 the previous year. • 

Stamps . — The amount of Stamp Revenue for 1865-66 was 
Rs. 26,62,880, showing an increase o^er the previous year of 
Rs* 1*74,250. The bulk oFlho increase was in the receipts 
from judicial stamps. The sale of bill of exchange and hoondee 
stamps declined to the extent of nearly ,Rs. 4,600, owing 
ehiefly, it is believed, to the cotton .failures -in 1865. 

Income tax .— During the last year ofvts incidence 38,847 
persons contributed to the tax, against 39;905 in the pre- 
vious year and 41,055 in 1862-63. The amouiit paid by 
(hem was lis. 15,91,453, or about Rs,. 41 par head. In only 
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3,654 instances were the former assessments not, maintained ; 
and of these, 859 were cases in which the parties had not been 
assessed the previous year. The proportion of correct returns 
was 5*9 per cent., and the amount of surcharge no less than 282 
per cent. The proportions of smaller incomes to the total 
number of lax payers remained much the same as in the pre- 
vious year; but there was a large falling oft* in the number of 
parties with incomes exceeding £500. Out of 28 millions of 
people excluding official incomes and the salaries of servants of 
companies, there were in 1861-65 only l,f£G parties charged 
on incomes higher than £500, against 1,906 in 1863-64. 44‘5 

per cent, of the whole number have incomes under £70, while 
83 per cent, have incomes below £170. The three largest 
classes of contributors, excluding officials, were — (1) bankers ami 
money-lenders, 10,661 in number, who paid Its. 5,42,758 ; (2) 
agriculturists, numbering 10,1 11, and paying Its. 3,86,466 ; and 
(3) retail dealers, who numbered 6,701, and paid It*. 1,44,786. 
The agricultural class paid 24*2 per cent., and the official class 
13‘3 per cent., of the whole assessment. During the five years 
, that the tax has been in operation it has yielded in round num- 
bers £1,200,000, and, taking the average of the various years 
during which it has been in force, the annual yield of a one per 
cent, duty on incomes above £50 per annum would appear to 
be a little more than £55,000. The average number of tax- 
payers during t lie three years in which Its. 500 has been the 
minimum of incomes subject to the tax has been 3.9,936. 

Punjab. — The collections during the official years 1864-66 
and 1866-66, from the several sources of revenue, were:-— 



1864-65. 

1865-60. 

Land Tax, 

1.85,12,438 

1,85,85,937 

Miscellaneous, ... * 

. 8,07,603 

8,33,817 

Spirits, ... • 

Opium and Drugs, 

4,70,543 

4,86,242 

3,14,464 

3,1*3,948 

Customs and Salt, § , . . 

70,88,551 

77,97,338 

Canals^ ... *... 

10,29,127 

9,90,399 

Income Tax, a. 

4,77,039 

1,69,967 

Stamps. 

.11,20,493 

12,82,996 

• Total, 

3,04,20,318 

3,04,66, 644 





/ 3 $6 Punjab — Excise civil Stamp Revenite. 


Excise : — « 


Year, 

1 

Licence 

fees. 

Still- head 
duty. 

Gross 

receipts. 

■ ■ 

Outlay in es- 
tablishments 
and contin- 
gencies. 

Not 

income. 

1864-65 ...I 

■1865-66 

2,06,703 

2,41,492 

2,64,840 

2,44,750 

4,70.543 

4,86,242 

! 

1 65,347 

• 61,254 

4,05,196 

4,24,988 

Difference, . , . 

+35,489 

| 

t 

—20,090 +15,099 

t 1 

! 

—4,093 

1 

+ 19,792 

1 


The largest income ever obtained in the Punjab from spiritu- 
ous liquors was in 1859-60, when the revenue aggregated Its* 
4,62,2S0. The demands, collections and balances connected 
with opium and drugs, have been : — 




Demands. 

A .... 

COLLECTIONS. 

m 

« 

Year. 


1 






Opium. 

Drugs. 1 Total. 

j 

Opium. 

Drugs. 

Total. 

5 

< 

CQ 

! 1864- 65 : 1,02,742 

i 

1,36,591 3,29,333 

1,85,548 

1,28.9.16 

3,14,464 

14,869 

1865-66 

1,89,573 

1,37,282 3,26,855 
-1 

1,82,957 

1,30,991 

3,13,948 

12,907 

Differ- 


i 

i 


' 

1 



ence, . . 

—3,169 

+691- — 2,478 

— 2,591 

+2,075: 

—516 

— 1,962 


Thd Customs and Salt receipts have been shown under the 
head , North-Western Provinces. „ * 

Stamps . — The receipts have been : — 

Year*. Amount. 


1801-62 

1862- 63 

1863- 64 

1864- 65 

1865- 66 


...Rs. 9,73,153 
... „ •9,48,503 
... „ 10,33,494 
11,20,493 
.«s, 12,82,996 


The revenue derived from Bill and receipt Stamps has shewn 
a steady decrease, awing chiefly to evasion of the law. 





Qudfo— Centred Provinces — Excise Duties: I6T 

Otri)Hv — The Excise revenue decreased from Re. 5,95*040 ta 
Rs. 6,70,910. The Stamp revenue was Rs/5,27,690 against Rs«* 
4,60,880 the previous year.. Salt yielded Its. 26,926 against Rs. 
40,676 the previous year. The Customs Department in Oudh is 
maintained lor the sole purpose of repressing the manufacture 
of earth-salt- The officers of the department are confident that 
this object has been fulfilled, computing rhat about G,25,0()0> 
maunda of salt, which has paid a duty of Rs.. 18,76,000 oil the 
customs line, enters the province- The number of persons 
charged, and the very email quantity of salt seized, indicate 
that the action of the department is directed against the most 
petty domestic manufacture. The departmental calculation is, 
that it has been lessened 3£ lakhs of maunds, and the tendency 
of the Deputy Commissioner would not be to exaggerate this. 
Opium yielded Rs. 76,873 against Rs. 61,712. The cultiva- 
tion was confined to the Fyzabad Division where it covered 
33,608 beegahs. 

Central, Provinces. — The revenues were : — 

. 1865-60. 1864-65. 

Land revenue 
Customs (Salt, Arc.)... 

Excise on Spirits ... 

Income-tax 
Stamps 
Forests 
Miscellaneous 

Total ... Rs. 93,15,227 Rs. 90,00,983 
Under the Central Distillery system, it is reported, the 
Gonds and other hill tribes, who used to be notorious drun- 
kards, are no longer addicted to drunkenness, or are much lose 
inclined to excess, though they may not have ceased to drink. 
Formerly, these tribes planted their coarse grains on one hill 
side this year, and •the next year they moved off to another 
hill or valjey, setting up for themselves rude huts, of •mat- 
ting and branches at # each cleaving. Naw they are. in some 
places slowly adopting* a more settled manner of living 5 . 
they are beginning to plough and reap like other people;, 
to possess bullocks and to hoard money ; and to procure 
ornaments for tjieir, wives. The women of the Gond families 
seem particularly appreciate the change which has taken 
place, and they have been heard to attribute the improvement 
to- the new system of exoisei Formerly, their husbands, they 


Rs. 54,53,296 Rs. 64,90,427 
„ 18,42,939 „ 16,95,309 

„ 9,44,804 „ 8,77,855 

„ 71,582 ,. 2,26,145 

„ 5,73,837 „ 5,03,194 

„ 2,02,644 „ 92,469 

„ 2,26,125 „ 1,75,584 



M$ British Jiurniafi. ( 

8 nyy could get drunk for a penny or twopence, and the liquor 
^hop was brought almost to every man’s door ; now no man can 
get drunk under sixpence, and he lias often to go some little 
distance from his home to get liquor at all. So far as can bo 
learnt, neither the Gonds, nor any other largo class of t lie peo- 
ple, were ordinarily in the habit of taking daily a small amount 
of liquor to stimulate or refresh their bodily powers. Liquor 
is in no sense to a Gone] what beer is to an English labourer. 
When an ordinary Native drinks at all, he drinks till lie be- 
comes intoxicated. To drink without getting drunk is, in a 
Gond’s estimation, to lose the whole zest of the thing. 

* 

British Burmaii is alone in being under a capitation tax 
which shows an increase ,of 3 '6 3 percent, upon the previous 
year, a result sufficiently near to the increase in population, 
namely, 3*50 per cent. The various iteniB of revenue were : — 



1 S64-C3. 

1865-66. 

- - — — % 

t 

Laud 

Its. 28.31,715 

Jls. 29,61,029 

Fisheries 

* 5,03,711 

5,23,024 

Halt 

74,031 

51,067 

Forest produce 

Capitation tax and land assessment, in 

7,455 

7,940 

lieu 

Excise, including net profit on the sale 

20,28,345 

21,02,013 

of opium ... 

Customs, including fines and confisca- 

8,19,092 

8,42,602 

tions 

20,54,380 

19,10,725 

Marino 

2,02.085 

35,913 

Forest revenue 

9,40,802 

9,03,134- 

Stamps ... 

3,48,1 10 

3,68,297: 

Postage Stamps 

50,530 

66,547! 

Income Tax ... - . % 

#1,12,258 

• 13,209! 

Adi other items ... 

* 

• 

2,02,007 

2,33,562 

Total Rupees ** ... 

*1,03,00*020 

• 

1,00,23,322; 


The Local Funds yielded 11s. 8,74,47b against Ks. 9,0*2,041. 


Beuau.— T he demand on account of ^excise, opium and 
V either . drugs was Ks. 6,89,821-3-6, being $h increase of Ra. 
2,53,180* 13-6 upon the previous year. The collections from 
the Salt Contracts' were Ra. 3 3,231 • In the previous y^ar 



4 Mi/itor* and Coofy. 

sum of Rs. 38,736-8-6 was realized* # The Locsl Funds 
yielded Rs* 2,38,903. 

Mysore.-— E xcise yielded R? ; 9,93.247, being Rs. 1,24,423 
in excess of the revenue of the preceding year. Of the above 
araount> the sum of Rs* 4,30,484 was collected as still head 
duty and license fees on arrack, the realizations from this source 
in the previous year being Rs* 3,61,644-6 8. The Mohturpha 
or taxes on houses, shops, looms, &c., amounted to Rs. 
3,73,723, and exhibit an increase of Rs. 3,484, which arose 
chiefly from the revival of local manufactures of cotton cloth, 
and the resumption of looms which were largely abandoned) 
owing to the depression caused of late years by the diversion 
of the cotton trade to England, 

The Customs yielded Rs* 8,88,699. ' Assessed Taxes com- 


prise the following : — 



1864-65. 

1865-66. 

House Tax 

. 1,62,853 

1,69,503 

Shop Tax 

. 1,11,556 

1,08,376 

Loom Tax 

80,049 

84,358 

Oil-mill Tax 

. 15,362 

16,067 


3,69,820 

3,78,304 

Plough Tax, credited to Local | 
Funds. I 

> 95,889 

88,799 


4)65,629 

4,67,103 


Coorg. — 



1864-65. 


1865-66. 



R& A. 

P. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Forests 

1,02,218 10 

.4 

75,456 

5 

0 

Abkaree * . . . % ... 

1,40,491.14 

10 

1,33)079 

10 

6 

Income tax • 

6,866 10 

0 

3,243 

12 

0 

Stamp ... 

17,262 8 

3 

21,141 

9 

0 

Mohturpha ... % # ... 

6,466 13 

.5 

7,073 

1 

1 

Fines ... 

"2,907 0 

n 

i 

3,853 

14 

2 

tJ nclai med Property 

298 0 

5 

645 

2 

0 

Local Fund 

2,970 12 

9 

6,685. 

15 

7 

Miscellaneous ... 

• * 

. * 

— 

— ~ 



\ % 

2,79,482 6 

7 

2,43,167 

10 

4 


’The Local Funds yielded Rs. 11,590* 


Vo*. XI.. Past I, \* 
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CHAPTER V. 

, EDUCATION, SCIENCE AND ART. 

■expenditure. 

The amount spent from the imperial revenues on Education, 
Science and Art in India in 1866*66 was £670,739. From 
this has to be deducted £66,090 received as lees or in other 
ways paid back. But iu addition to this very large sums 
were spent, as will be seen under the head of each of the local 
Governments, from fees, from a cess on the land, and from 
private efforts supplementing Government, grants- in aid. The 
Charter of 1813 directed that at least £ 10,000 should be de- 
voted to “ the revival jjynd improvement o( literature, and the 
encouragement of the learned natives of India, and for the in- 
troduction and promotion of a knowledge of the sciences among 
the inhabitants of the British territories in India,” with the 
proviso that the grant was to be paid only out of any “ sur- 
plus which might remain of the rents, revenues, and profits 
of our territorial acquisitions.” Under the Despatch of 1854 
the President of the Board of Control ordered the establishment 
of the present organization, of three Universities, a Director 
and Inspectors in every province, and Grants-in-gud of private 
effort. The following an ms have of late been spent on Educa- 
tion, Science and Art by the Government ol Iudia, independent 
of local cesses and subscriptions. 

1861- 62 ... £342,593 1865-66 ... £670,739 

1862- 63 ... 400,361 1866-67 (11 months) ... 683,130 

1863- 64 ... 441,856 1867-68 (Estimate) ... 821,667 

1864- 65 ... 531,980 

The grants for 1865-66 were thus distributed — 


Madras. 

£ 

Madras University : Salary, Establishment, and 


Contingencies of tlie Registrar, Allowances to 


Examiners, «fcc. 

1,578 

Director of Public Instruction and Inspectors of 


Schools : Salaries, jjfstablishment and Oontin- 


gencies 

12,601 

Presidency, Medical and Civil Engineering Colleges 

13,283 

School Establishment and Contingencies, includ 


mg Government* Bool* Agency — ...j 

16,777 

GrantvS-in-Aid to # Schools and Educational Insti- 


tutions 

15,864 

Scientific Institutions, Public Museums, Obser- 


vatory, Botanical Gardens, &c. 

12,459 

Miscellaneous • ^ 

• 

6,455 






Expenditui'e on Education^ Science and Art, 


Drought forward 

Bombay and Sind. 


79,017 


Bombay University : Salary, Establishment and 
contingencies of the Registrar, Allowances to 
Examiners, &c. * ... ... 3,678 

Director of Public Instinct ion and Inspectors of 
Schools : Salaries, Establishment and Contin- 
gent charges ... * ... 16,541 

Government Colleges ... ... 10,290 

School Establishment and Contingencies, includ- 
ing Government Book Depots ... 40,343 

Grants-in -aid and Allowances to Schools, Arc. ... 19,899 

Scientific Institutions and Societies, Arc. ... 1,809 

Miscellaneous ... 6,499 

Bengal., 

Director of Public Instruction and Inspectors of 
Schools : Salaries, Establishment and Contin- 
gent charges ... ... 23,601 

Presidency, Medical, Sanskrit and other Colleges 

in Calcutta and in the Moffusil ... 62,621 

Schools at the Presidency and in the Provinces. . . 38,270 

Grants-in-aid to Schools ... ... 35, 759 

Scholarships, Prizes, Arc. ... ... 5,805 

Donations to Scientific and Literary Institu- 
tions, Arc. . . . . ... 14,102 

North-Western Provinces. 


99,059 


180,158 


Director of Public Instruction and Inspectors of 
Schools : Salaries, Establishment and Contin- 
gent charges ... 

Government Colleges 

School Establishment and Contingencies, includ- 
ing Government Book Depot ' '* 

Grants-in-aid to Schools' 

Charges on account of Scientific Institutions, Arc, 
Carried forward ... 


25,236 

24,981 

14,495 

2.0,762 

2,401 


87,875 

446,109 
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£ 

£ 

Brought forward ... .8. 

Punjab. 


446,109 

Director of Public Instruction, Inspectors of 



Schools, <kc. : Salaries, Establishment and Con- 
tingent charges 

9,370 

3,323 


Government Colleges 

School Establishment and Contingencies, includ- 



ing Government Book Depot 

26,211 


Grants-in-aid to Schools 

, 14,757 


Surveys and Scientific Institutions 

OlTDIT. 

3,917 

57,608 

2,388 

Director of Public Instruction and Inspectors of 
Schools : Salaries, Establishment and Contin- 



gent Charges 

School Establishment and Contingencies, includ- 


ing Government Book Depot 

6,088 


Grants-in-aid to Schools 

3,774 


Miscellaneous 

2,040 

14,290 



Central Provinces. 



Director of Public Instruction : Salary, Establish- 



ment and Contingent charges 

1,799 


School Establishment and Contingencies 

10,993 


Grants-in-aid to Schools 

1,822 


Surveys and Museums, &c. 

2,165 

16,779 



British Burmah. 



Inspector of Schools 

80 


School Establishment and Contingencies 

1,674 


Grants-in-aid to Schools ... 

4,402 

, j 

Survey and Scientific Institutions 

3,712 

9,868 



East and West Berak. 



School Establishment and Contingencies 

Eastern Settlements. 


' 2,754 

Grants-in-aid and Allowances to Schools, <kc. 
Government of India-^General and Political. 
Calcutta University : Salary, Establishment and 


2,519 

Contingencies of the Registrar, Allowances to 
Examiners, Scholarships? <fec. 

4,891 


School Establishment and Contingencies, &c. ... 

925 


Grants-in-aid to Schools 

452 


Surveys and Observatories, including Museums, <fcc. 

113,340 


Miscellaneous 

1,204 

120,812 



. - ■ L 


670,730 
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Thr amount spent in Science and in Grants- in -Aid to non-Go- 
■ vernment schools, according to the above, was in 1866-66 — 



Science and 
Art. 

Grants-in- 

Ajd. 

Universe 

ties. 

Madras 

£32 -159 

£15,804 

£1,578 

Bombay 

1 '809 

19,899 

3,678 

OUlgill 

14,102 

35,759 

4,891 

N. W. Provinces 

2.401 

20.702 


I unjab ... v ... 

3,917 

14,757 


Ondh 


3,774 


Central Provinces 

2105 

1,822 


Liitish Burundi 

* 3.712 

4,402 



Government of India ... 

113,340 

452 


Total ... 

i 

£153,905 

£117,491 

£10,147 


T o rest, of the grant was spent on educational institutions di- 
rectly conducted and inspected by Government. The cost 

0 the Universities was not in reality half .€10,147, for the fees 
o. candidates are credited on the revenue side. 

General statistics. 

w 

The following shows the number of Schools and Colleges be- 
longing to, or aided by. Government, with the average mnn- 

1 er of pupils attending them, the amount expended by Govern- 
>nt, and the gross expenditure in all India : — 


1 

! 

Years ended 30t.h 
April. 

Number of 

Educational 
Institutions. 

Average atten- 
dance of Pu- 
pils. 

I 

Amount, ex- 
pended by 
Government. 

1 

Total Expendi- 
ture from all 
Sources. 

■ 

1852-53 

413 

28,179 

X 


1854-55 

501 

43,517 

76,045 

1855-56 

508 

43,6Gb 

- 137,21)6 


1856-57 

fc,490 

190,656 

* 174,357 


1857.-58 

8,070 

151,188 

231,479 

... 

1858-59 

i 12,479 

239,053 

359,377 


1859-60 

j 13,550 


233,444 

315,372 

1860-61 

14,322i 333,078 

235,369 

363,883 

1861-62 

13,219 

j 350,762 

248,330 

ho 

1862-63 

15,136 

394,531 

274,470 

401,126 

1863-64 

16,616 

j 473,013 

319,888 


1864-65 

17,209 

1 441,591 

391,277 

613,794 

1865-66 

19,206 

j 573,181 

152,917 

732,875 










Schools and Jft&ndcmce of Pupils in each Province of India in each of the /(Mowing years. 
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The Universities. Vt7 

The Three UiiIversHie^: 


Under the Despatch of 1864 the three Universities of 
Calcutta, Bombay and Madras were incorporated by Acts of 
the Imperial Legislature II, XXII nnd XXVJI in the year 
1867. All are based on the model of' the University of 
London, but rigorous unformity in details is not insisted on. 
The number of colleges of which each cor^isted was, at the 
latest date : — • 

Calcutta. * Madras. Bombay . 


Govt. Independent 
14 15 


Govt. Independent 
6 13 


Gov t. Independent. 
5 1 


29 I 19 

The results of the examinations since the foundation of the 
Universities have been : — 


Matriculation or Entrance. 


“ 

ji 

Calcutta. ! 
Year. f C . ! 

Bombay. 

Madras. 

Candi- 

dates. 

Pa Bwd. 

i 

! 

Candi- 

dates. 

Passed. 

Can di- 
dates. 

■ 

Passed. 

1857 

... 214 

162! 



41 

36 

1858 

461 

Ill' 


m* t 

70 

18 

1850 

... 1,411 

583! 


:i 3 

57 

30 

I860 

.... 808 

115; 

. § 

] l 

52 

23 

1861 

... 1,058 

4 77 ; 


10 

80 

48 

1862 

1,114 

477i 


is 

105 

82 

1863 

... . = ■«* 1,307 

690; 

c 

21 

252 

105 

1864 

, ... 1.306 

702 


i 37 

390 

143 

1865 

1,500 

5 1 0: 


i 05 

565; 

. 223 

1866 

...j 1,350 

. # !.• M- 

620* 

410 

! 1,3 

555 

220 


... Tgta!...i 10,652 

4,756 j 

440; 321 

_ 2,266 

937 


Vo li. X\ . Pajrt I. 
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The Colleges of India; 
Degrees, 



Colleges* 

In 1S65-66 the following was the number of colleges, 
whether Government or Independent, of their students and 
their cost in all India, The ,Ust does not include Art Schools 
and Normal Colleges which will be given further on. As the 
Independent Colleges in the N. W. Provinces and Madras do 
not distinguish between the college and school branches, the co- 
lumns of attendance are blank : — 


N- W. Pro-! 
viiieea. 


Number of Colleges 
No. of slurt' f Ko. oii I'ol’.s .. 
outs ftltcii' < Avoragv- att»’U- 
tUng tJvwi (. damn; 


? c i) .t; f* c 

> ♦-> ' r? 

JU, o » L. ** 

a* a, 

;t t 

3,U> 3*K)J ... 


«* O JK*— 1 « 
‘E+3 o £ ).£ 
civ cs in 


damu; ... 723! HI 5 15i> ... 29 12 «2 

Krwjn Govt.liu- fls. | R*— Tt**. j I?s. Its | R s » 

... ^ .K-rinl Funds 1,27,973^9,374 *U,579 ...£3,821 • 417,39,888 

Expenditure « Pj J ivfiU? (l , J - * 

{ C local sourer r»i,ll7 ; ri7,S55 0,101 ...| 1,420 3,7.53] 3,118 


.• 2,01.000 77,220173 f <Wu| ... 35,2 44 4,200 Uo/W* 


|A.nnnal oust fCost to Govern- 
| Of c.dueaUutf \ input 

reach pupil. t. Total cost 


]«{ 40fi ... 1,163 t *37 558 

2 15} 4*5 ... 1,2 15 350 607 

I i j 


* Tlie uxuuIkc of eavwli.latcs Is given only foil 1666. 





Creeds of. Stink ids in Tndimi Colleges. 2>I73 


These Colleges were attended by I.67S students, whose creed 
is seeii below : — * 



1 

i 

| 

j 

i 

1 

! 

V* 

1 1 
.! 

:C 

2 

i r 

i 

i 

, i 

i 

’ Si 

cJj ■ ■. 

Bengal 

j Government lust mil ions . j 

727 


< 

*■ 


“74!) 

1 Private i 

21) 1 



32 

330 

N. W. Pm 

j Government* { inditulioiLS ...j 


» 

10 

12 

100 

vinees. ... 

{ Private 



■V 

i 

+ 

+ 

Punjab 

( Government i institutions ... 
j Private 

21? 
1 o! 


4 

•> 

•j 

O 

;hi 

15 


| Government Instil ution* ... 

72 



0 

fiO 

Madras 

) Private 

i- 


* 

-V 

t 

'l 

Porn hay ... 

j Government Institutions 
i Private „ 

121 

Cl 

4 


107 

Total .. 

) Government institutions ... 

1,122 


H 

i (i t 

1,221 

* ( Private # 

:;U4 

1 * 

hi 

! ;H 

554 


Grand 'fetal 

1,120 

i 

! 

I 

■> 7 

05 

U7* 


Of the whole number of Hindoo* and Mahomedans attending; 
Colleges, only 3 A- per cent, were Muhomcdans. At the head of 
all the Government Colleges in India is the Presidency College, 
Calcutta, conducted l>y a Principal and six Professors aided 
by five assistant professors. The large attendance (monthly: 
average 301) at this college, the high lea rate (Us. 10 per 
mensem, about to be increased to Rs, 12,) yielding an income 
of Rs. 32,000 per annum, and the great prominence which the 
Institution has in *11 the University lists, indicate the position 
which it has attained, and mark it out as a most encouraging^ 
proof of the stimulus which of late years has been given to 
education in thje Metropolis. At the head of the Independent 
Colleges are the Doveton and Dr. Duff’s Colleges, Calcutta,; 
The Doveton • College was established in 1855, when a legacy 
of Rs. 2.30,000 was left by Captain Doveton to the Parental 

* Exclusive of four out-students in Patna College. 

f Given approximately in the same proportion as for the College and Sh.hovA 
departments combined. ' 

1 Separate statistics lor the College department not available : ■ : ;V 




Government and Independent Colleges, 



Academy, with which the College is connected. This College, 
and the Free Church of Scotland Institution founded in 1830 
by Dr. Duff, rank clearly first in the list of private aided col- 
leges in Bengal, as is evidenced by their success in the Univer- 
sity Examinations, The following returns of the University 
Examinations in the Faculty of Arts, in respect of Bengal stu- 
dents, in 1855-66, affords some means of judging the relative 
position of Government and Private Colleges : — 

i’itSSMl 

.'First Arts Ex B. A. M. .A. Ex- 
amination Examination ami na t ion 

From Government Colleges ... 130 ' o(> 13 

From Private Colleges (aided)... 32 15 1 

Ditto ditto (u li a ided) . . . 3 

'Schoolmasters ... ... 13 4 . 4 

The Colleges of the North Western Provinces dojjot as yet 
make much show in the University Returns, but considerable 
improvement is observable, as will be seen from the following 
figures ; — a 

* 1833, 18G4. 1835. 


First Arts Examination ... i r 5 9 

B. L. Examination ... ... 1 2 3 

In the Punjab the one Independent College, belonging to the 
American Presbyterian Mission, passed five or haif'of the stu- 
dents successful in the First Arts Examination, the other five 
Iiaving come from the two Government Colleges of Lahore and 
Delhi. Tho following statistics of the University show the 
position held by the Madras Presidency College relative to other 
Institutions :~ 

Presidency Other Government Private 
C«1 Institutions. Institutions, 

Passed in First Arts 

Examination in 

in 1865-66 ... ,20 2*i- 23 

Passed in P*. A. ... 6 none. ^ none. 

Up to 1865-66 the only Independent College in Bombay, Dr, 
Wilson's, passed two B. A. students, ,Imfc <was not aided nor 
open to inspection. The other University graduates belonged 
to the government Colleges. 

1 Sellouts. 

In 1865-66 the following were the Government and Indepen- 
dent schools open to inspection. The number. of schools which 
receive no aid and are )mt open to inspection is email or they 
me of a very low order ; — 



Schools in all India. 
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182 Th'f (-ost of Education in India. t 

“ High cr Class/' Schools arc those which educate up to the 
University Entrance standard* The “ Middle Class” is “ com- 
: posed of schools which do not educate up to the University 
standard, hut which are above the schools designed for the 
education of the masses,” and the fe Lower Class” is “ com- 
posed of schools located in villages, towns, &c., and designed 
primarily for the education of the masses.” In Bengal tlie 
Lower Class” has been made to iueludo only the “ strictly 
elementary” schools in which instruction is “ conveyed ex- 
clusively in the Vernacular,” and is “ mainly confined to read- 
ing, writing, and simple arithmetic,” all other schools, whe- 
ther Vernacular or Anglo- Vernacular, (not being Institutions 
educating up to the University Standard) being entered under 
the Middle Class.” < This appears to have been carried out 
in all Provinces except the Worth -Western, Oudh and the 
Central Provinces, where the Tehsil or Town schools have 
been wholly or partly entered in the Lower Class. As 
these schools all provide a more titan elementary Vernacular 
Education, they appear under “ Middle Class schools.*' While 
in Bengal the average cost 4 of each pupil in Government 
Higher Class schools was only its. 43 (of which Rs. 23 were 
paid bv Government,) in the North-Western Provinces the 
average cost is Rs. 83 (of which Rs. 76 were paid by Govern- 
ment.) The cost per pupil in Private schools is in like pro- 
portion higher in the North- Western Provinces than in Bengal* 
The cause of this is not, as might be supposed, that the 
Bengal schools are better filled, making the average cost of 
each pupil less; for in point of fact the schools in the North- 
Western Provinces have a larger attendance. The inference 
is that the expenditure in the Institutions of the North- 
Western Provinces is on a much higher scale than in BengaL 
The cost of Zillah school education in the Punjab is very 
moderate, being only half the amount pet* pupil shown in 
the Bengal returns. But the much higher class of education - 
(as shown by the University returns) given in the Bengal 
Institutions, and the preponderance of lower class pupils in th# 
Punjab schools fully account for the difference. In Bombay _ 
the cost per pupil is as high as ih the North-Western. Pro- ‘ 
vinces (Rs. 88 per pupil in Government schools). But there ; 
is much in the local circumstances of Bombay which explain^ 
the high cost of education. The (ptpense of living is excep- 
tionally high, and the salaries of the Masters are of Necessity 
somewhat in excess of those given in other Presidencies. 
The comparatively recent organization of some of the High 
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schools has also something to <lo with the high cost. . per 
pupil- The average fee realized from pupils on the Govern, 
meat Institutions is nearly as large as in Bengal. It will 
be. seen from the following figures, relating to the pupils at- 
tending schools in the principal Provinces of India, that the 
percentage of Mahomedans is 18 per cent. : — 



Pnpih attending Higher Class 

School*. 




Bengal. N. W. Prove. Punjab. 

i 

Madras. 

Bovubnv, 

. Total. 

.Hindoos 

... 1 1> S'28 2,300 9,377 

0.003 

1,337 ” 

84.005 

Mahomedans 

1,0(31 1! 7 5^ 3,302 

173 

23 

5,799 


pupils o.Uendiig Middle Class 

School*. 



Hindoos 

... 40,890 J 3.788 5.784 

21 . 0 s/; 

21.20 7 

93.755 

Mahouiednns 

... 1.21 1 3,380 2,238 

t;S*J 

1.034 

12,175 


Pupils attending Lower Class St 

dm oh. 



Hindoos 

,..32.374 1,21.713 29.125 

14.049 

ii:i e>r>?> 

2,00.914 

Mahomedans 

... fi.040 32,903 '.n.i sitf 

37 

4,917 

07,793 

rp 

, . ( * r r 1 1 i c loos 

.. 3,80. 

,fi34 



*" ( MahoiiiedaiLS . 

.. 85, 

757 



(1 vaud Total 

., 4,75, 

,401 



The proportion of Mahomedans is greatest in Lower Class 
Schools, whore it reaches 20 per cent, which is probably not. 
far from the actual proportion borne by the Mahomedans to 
the Hindoo population of the country generally. 

Since the year 1859 the average number of scholars in atten- 
dance in the elementary day Schools of Great Britain under the in- 
spection of the Education Committee of the Privy Council has in- 
creased from 801,401* to 1,039,183; t*he number present at 
inspection from 880,131 to 1,264,829 ; the number of certi- 
ficated ' teachers in* the, schools from 6,222 to 11,871; the 
number of schools under inspection from 6,586 to 8,753. In 
England the avenfge number of scholars in attendance under 
annual inspection has increased 29 percent, in the seven years, 
being more than threc-tim^s the increase of population. 
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Of the 24 Government Normal Institutions in Bengal , four 
are English and 20 Vernacular. The tour English Depart- 
ments have pro\ed a laiiure. Students with the proper 
qualifications cannot be induced to enter them, because they 
are not affiliated to l lie University. The 20 Vernacular 
Training Institutions were more successful. Of the throe 
Private Normal Institutions, one (in Calcutta) is for Mistresses. 
Of the 14 other Institutions lor Special Education, two are 
schools for training in useful Arts, — one a Government Ins- 
titution, and the other a Private Institution, both situated in 
Calcutta. Two are the Mahoiucdau Madrissas at Calcutta and 
Hooglily ; six are Law Classes attached to the Colleges in 
Calcutta and the Alolussil ; one is the Civil Engineering 
Department of the Presidency College ; and three are the 
English, Bengalee and Hindoos-anee Classes of the Calcutta 
Medical College. 

Of the eight Government Normal Schools in the North- 
Western Provinces, six are for male Teachers and two for 
female Teachers. The three Private Normal Institutions 
appear to be intended tor the training of other than Native 
Teachers. Of the two other Special Institutions, one is the 
Civil Engineering College>at Komkee, and the other the Agra 
Medical School designed for giving an education to Native 
Doctors. 

The seven Government Normal Schools in the Punjab are de- 
signed for training Vernacular Teachers for the Town Schools 
and Village Schools. In 1865 66 they turned out 44 Town 
School Teachers and 133 Village School Teachers. Out of 2,012 
Teachers employed in Government Vernacular Schools in the 
Punjab, 1,417 have already undergone a Normal School train- 
ing. There are 166 now under instruction, leaving 429 who 
have yet to be sent to a Training Institution. The three 
Private Normal Schools are all for training female Vernacular 
Teachers. One of them is in connection with the S. P. G. Mis- 
sion at Delhi, and two are under Native«Committees at Lahore 
and Umritsur. The number of women under instruction during 
the year was 80, of whom 40 were Hindoos and 40 Muhomedans. 
The Lahore Medical Ob liege is an Institution started, some 
seven years ago, with the object of training Native Doctors and 
also Sub- Assistant Surgeons. The School Department (for 
Native Doctor?) has turned out some ol men qualified as Na- 
tive Doctors, and ’six htfrfUiave been qualified as Sub -Assistant 
Surgeons in the CtJIege Department. 

The seven Goverumeut Normal Institutions in Madras con* 
voi. xr. pabt i. x. 
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sisfc of five Schools ami two Normal Classes. They are n&i 
merely Vernacular Training Schools, but qualify Teachers also 
for Anglo- Vernacular Schools ; six of these Institutions sent up 
successful candidates for the University Entrance Examination, 
the aggregate number being 21, of whom 12 came from the 
Madras Normal School. The seven other Special Institutions 
in Madras consist o( the Medical and Civil Engineering Col 
leges, Law Department of the Presidency College, School of 
Industrial Arts, and School of Ordnance Artificers. 

The six Normal Schools in Bombay are all Government Ins- 
titutions. They are intended primarily for supplying quail ~ 
tied Teachers for Vernacular Schools. The two principal In? 
titutions arc at Poona ami Ahmedabad. The eight oth.s 
Special Institutions'Ll Bombay consist of the following l — 
Grant Medical College, Law School, Poona Engineering 
College, Engineering School, Hyderabad and Guzerat Provin- 
cial College, Ahmedabad — all Government Institutions. The 
David Sassoon Industrial and Reformatory institution, Fur- 
doonjee Sorabjee Parak’s School of Arts and Industry, and 
Sir J&msetjee Jeejeebhoy School of Arts, are Private Institu- 
tions. The Guzerat Provincial College is an Institution con- 
nected with the Ahmedabad High School, the special subjects 
of education being law, logic, moral philosophy, history, ma- 
thematics, and Sanskrit. 

The two Special Institutions in Duett are Government Nor- 
mal Schools located at Lucknow and Fyzabad, and intended 
to train Teachers for the Tehsilee and Village Schools. Stu- 
dents, aspiring to the office of Village Teachers, are being 
collected and trained at the two Schools for one year. At the 
close of the year the two Institutions contained 392 pupils, 
of whom 378 were under training as Teachers for Village 
Schools, and the rest (14) for Tehsil and other Schools. 

The six Special Institutions in the Central Provinces are 
all Government Training Institutions.^ The Nagpore Female 
Normal School was commenced in September 1865, and is re- 
ported to have made steady progress. Twenty female pupils 
are studying in it. 

Of the two Special Institutions i*. i Mysore, one is a Govern- 
ment Normal School intended to train Teachers for Anglo- 
Vernacular Schools. There are 27 students under training. 
The other Institution is an Engineering School, which had 32 
pupils at the close of the year. t *. 

There are two Special Institutions in British Burmah , both 
under private management. One of them is the Vernacular 
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“ Karen Theological Seminary” at Rangoon, designed to fit 
young men for the Christian ministry - 9 and the other the 

Norfnal and Industrial School” at liassein, which contains 
two Departments, the one an Anglo- Y ©macular School and 
the other a Vernacular Training School, — the industrial ele- 
ment pervading both. Resides the above, a large number of 
i he Aided Middle Class Schools in British Burmah partake, 
more or less; of the character of Normal Institutions. 

Scholarships are assigned every year to f lie most successful 
pupils and students in all the provinces except Mysore. 

School Kooks. 

Kaeh province has some agency, direct or indirect, for 
selling and distributing books, in Bengal , the School Book 
Society is employed, with this result in the past two years : — 

Copies. 


li-joLs told. 

1864. 

1865. 

English 

... 70,041 

• 68,525 

Sanscrit . 

1,405) 

2,068 

Bengal ois 

... 70,582 

8 3,5 8 S 

H indoe 

... 5,010 

3,85)0 

Ooriya 

... 5,5)22 

42,824 

Santlmli 

10 

3 

Oossyah 

1,322 

51 1 

Arabic 

21 

20 

Persian 

1 36 

71 

Oordo 

3,030 

2,083 

Anglo- Asiatic 

3,820 

0,851 

Total 

... 160,418 

J 84.0 13 


In 1863 the number was 139,370. 

* 

In the Rorlh Western Provinces . in 1863-64, the sales 
of educational hooks from the Central Depot amounted to Us. 
50,416. In the* next year they amounted to lis. 28,181, 
and in 1865-66 to Rs, 27,782. The number of copies of works 
sold in 1864-65 was, Rs. 186,470, and in 1865-66 it was 187,230. 
The books are printed and published on the recommendation 
of the Educational authorities. 



School Books 


m 


The following Statement shows the issue of books in the Pun- 
jab for the last three years : — 



Number of Copies. 


Value. 




Distributed 


Distributed 



Sold. 

grcttuj tously 

Prizes. 

Sold, gratuitously 

Prizes. 



to Vilhigo 


to Village 




Schools. 


{Schools. 






Rs. Its. 

Its. 

1863-66 

55,499 

2,730 

7,032 

16,690 2,634 

3,520 

1864 65 

101,108 

•3,677 

5,114 

24.956 1,570 

3,115 

1805-66 

98,854 

1.238 

8,892 

26,225 795 

3,77 5 


In Madras the number and value of educational books 
sold during the last three years were: — 


t 

Number. 

Value. 

1863-64 

70,438 

Es. 33,66.1 

1864-6 5 

70,521 

29,372 

1865-66 

76,533 

31,206 

The Bombay Book Department 

was more than self supporting. 


The number and value of books sold or issued for sale from 
the Central Depot for the last two years were ; — 


Numl&r. Rs. 

1864- 65 ... 265,643 89,479 

1865- GO ... 351,857 1,15,714 

In Oudh the following figures show the number and value of 
the books issued in the last two years : — 


Supplied Gratis. Sold . 

For School use. Prices, 


1864-65 . 

f Number 
\ Value 

Rs, 

732 

1,153 

817 
Rs. 165 

10,294 
Rs. 2,521. 

1865-66 . 

( Number 
** t Value 

!!! Kb. 

3,325 

1,423 

3,077 
Rs. 537 

32,520 
Rs. 4,988 


In the Central Provinces the number and value of edu- 


rational books sold were — 

• Number, 

Rs. 

1863-64 

... 5.7,408 

11,899 

1804-65 

... ; 54,999 

13,861 

1865-66 

... 66,435 « 

16,578 


Itnlea. . 



The rules for Bengal, the North-Western Provinces, Punjab, 
Oudh, aud British Burmah, provide for the grant of fixed al- 
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iowances io Milled Institution*, under conditions which are sub- 
stantially the same, and subject to the same general limitation 
of the amount of aid to an equivalent of the local income or 
half the total expenditure. But the Bengal Code provides 
further that, as a general rule, schools educating up to the 
University Entrance standard shall get’only a half equivalent 
of the local income ; and that schools of an inferior grade, but 
costing more than Rs. 30 per mensem, shall get a two-thirds 
equivalent, — the only schools to which the full equivalent will 
ordinarily be given being those costing lt&s than Rupees 30 
per mensem. The adoption of this scale in Bengal is regarded 
as justified, in respect of the Schools to which it applies, by 
the greater advance which education has made in Bengal than 
in other Provinces, and by the greater willingness of the;people 
of Bengal to pay for education than is found as yet to exist 
generally in other parts of the country. In the Central Pro- 
vinces special rules, besides the above, are added for Normal 
Institutions on the principle of payiug, not a fixed allowance 
to the Institution, but. a stipend of Rupees four per mensem to 
each Student signing a declaration of bond fide intention to 
follow the profession of a Schoolmaster, and agreeing to refund 
the amount so received if he does not do so; lump" payments of 
Rupees 100, Rupees 50, or Rupees 25 being also promised to 
every Student qualified respectively as an Anglo- Vernacular 
Ziilah School Teacher, a Town School Teacher, or a Village 
School Teacher. Special Rules are also given for regulat- 
ing grants-in-aid to indigenous Village (Schools, on the prinr 
eiple of payment by results, the Teacher receiving one, two, 
three, or four annas per mensem for pupils passing the prescrib- 
ed examinations, (and double those rates for female pupils), 
subject, of course, to conditions in respect of the age of pupils, 
period for which the allowances may be drawn, &c. 

The main feature of the Madras Rules is the u Teacher Cer- 
tificate system. 5 '' B u t it is also open to School managers to ob- 
tain “ Pupil Grants*’ according to the standard of examination 
passed. Besides these tltere are Miscellaneous Grants such 
as payment of Normal and certain other scholarships ; pro- 
vision of hooks of reference, maps, &c. and in some cases 
of School books ; establishment and maintenance of School 
Libraries and Public Libraries ; erection, purchase, enlarge- 
ment, or repair of School buildings ; provision of School furni- 
ture. All are subject* to* the general principle that the amounts 
shall not exceed , the sum contributed by the Managers. The 

Vol. XI., Takt i. Y 
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Madras Education Act practically provides another system of 
grants-in-aid i or the elementary “ Kate Schools” established 
thereunder, for the Government gives an equivalent to all sums 
made available for the establishment of Schools under that Act. 

The principle of the Bombay Rules is that of “ payment by re- 
sults,” i . t\, payment at specified rates for pupils passing accord- 
ing to the general standards. The annual grants obtainable 
for each pupil passing under all the heads of the general stan- 
dards are as follows : — 


1st 

2nd. 

3rd. 

4 th. 

5th. 

6th. 

European and Eurasian 

Schools ... ... Rs. 10 

15 

23 

50 

90. 

150 

Anglo-V emacular Schools ' 6 

9 

12 

21 

30 

100 

Vernacular Schools ... 1 

o 

-4 

3 

4 


a . a 


The Special Rules for European and Eurasian Schools projected 
by Bishop Cotton, contained in Lord Canning’s Minute of Octo- 
ber 1860, provide generally for the following grants : — (1). — 
That to the sum collected front private subscriptions as a Buil- 
ding and. Foundation Fund, an equal sum be added by the 
Government. (2). — That from the opening of each School it 
should receive a grant- in-aid to the fullest extent allowed by 
the (ordinary) Rules. (3.) — That if the School be built where 
ground is at the disposal of Government, the ground be given. 
(4.) — That the Head Master of the School, if a Clergyman, be 
placed on the footing of a Government Chaplain in regard to 
pension. These Rules have given encouragement to a class of 
Institutions which certainly merited it. There is scarcely a Pre- 
sidency or province in which one or more such Institutions 
have not risen up under the Rules in question. But the great- 
est development has been in the Punjab, where the number of 
such Schools, chiefly at the Hill Stations, ia very consider- 
able. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

* 

PUBLIC WORKS, FORESTS AND RAILWAYS. 

Expenditure. 

The Grant made by the Government of India for Public 
Works during 1 865-66 was £6,037,402. Of this only £6,063,352 
was spent being £974,050 or 16T per cent, less, or £855,990- 
deducting the loss by railway exchange. Of this short outlays 
£406,616 is duo to the special works at Bombay, the cost of 
which is to be covered eventually by the sale of lands there. 
Omitting these, the short "but lay is reduced to £449,375 or 8 83 
per cent, of the grant, and is ascribed to the collection of ma- 
terials for military buildings not begun, to the unavoidable 
delay in the issue of standard plans, and in the determinatiori 
of the final arrangements for new cantonments. The total 
expenditure incurred by the agency of the Public Works De- 
partment was : — 


' 

rl 

pS £ 

£ 

p. 2 

g ^ 

o 

On guaranteed Irrij 
gation Works 
and Bailways] 
not guaranteed, j 

$ 

-M 

5 . 

S “ 

So % . 

3 

o 

H ' 


£ 

£ 

£ 

. £ 

Prom Imperial Funds ...j 

4,074, 625 

4,982 

220,590 

4,900,197 

Foreign Funds ia My- 





sore ... . . . : 

172,618 



172,618 

„ Local Funds 

521,083 



521,083 

„ Contributions 

! 77,220 



77,229 

Total 

5,445.555 

! 

* — ■ ■■■ ■■ ■■ 

• 4,982 

220,590 

’ i 

r 

5,671,127 


The revenue from Publii Works Aggregated £917,678 of whicli 
£4*66,061 was an account of sales of land, and of buildings a,t 
Bombay, constituting the Special Fund for special works at 
that capital. The # objects to which the expenditure frprtt 
imperial funds was dtfT&ted, compared with the previous. yeafy; 
were: — 
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Jrt'ifi sh JtuUa. 


Heads of Service. 


“oh \o rN aL “Works. " 

Military 

Civil Buildings ... 
Agricultural ... ... 

Communications 


REPAIRS. 

Military 
Civil Buildings 
Agricultural 
[Communications 


Total Original Works and Re- 
pairs 
Establishment 
Tools and Plants ... 

Profit and Loss ... 

Add Increase to value of Mate- 
rials on Stock ... 

'Deduct decrease in ditto ditto 
Total Outlay on P, W. Proper 
[State Outlay on Guaranteed Tr-j 
rigatiou Works ... 

Ditto on Railways not Guaran 
teed 

Ditto on Guaranteed Railways 

|Grant from one per cent. In- 1 
come tax fund 




Percentage which the 
outlay on each head of 

Outlay of 
1865-06. 

Outlay of 
1864-65. 

service bears "to Total 
Outlay on Public Works 



proper. 




1865-60. 

1804-65. 

£ 

£ 



834.670 

648,658 

17*86 

14*35 

009,773 

695,158 

13*05 

13*18 

176,181 

216.400 

377 

- 4 77 

830,756 

949.940 

17*77 

21-02 

170,427 

J 92,767 

364 

426 

2.621.807 

2,602,013 

56*09 

57*58 

1 246:766 

216.304 

5*28 

48 

130,67b 

129 065 

2*79 

2*86 

241,279 

260.014 

5 16 

5-75 

433.038 

500J97 

9*26 

11*08 

11.297 

8.856 

*24 

*18 

1 ,062.958 

1,114,436 

22 73 

2467 

3,684.765 

3,716,449 

78-82 

82-25 

891.293 

768.168 

19*06 

.17* 

74 641 

128.621 

16 

284 

15.248 

j 49,027 

■32 

1-09 

4,665,947 

8,678 

j4>J6jj‘l65 

1 

99*8 

*2 

f 103- 18 | 

3-18 ; 

! 143.904 





4.674,625 

4 ,51vV01 

100 

xoa S 

3,343 

4,524 

| 



1 ,639 

3 S22‘ ? 



220.590 

366,843: 



4,900,197 

4,893~49(>j 


1 

110,000 

250.000'. 

i i 

1 



1'he amount expended on nev: comm mi i cat ions has been 

1801- 02' ... ... £910,8<JI> 

1802- 03 ... ... ... 907,851 

1803- 61 ... ... ... 1,155,984 

1864-05 ... ... ... 928,015 

1805-06 ... ... ... 724,075 


‘Tin 


'he following 
Jia euch provim 


; shows the proportion oV outlay />n Public Works 
ee in 1804-6 f> and 1865-66 : — 



»rce 


Expenditure on Public JiVcfc. 15)3 



Percentage which 
the items be£r 
to th#t0fcal. outlay 
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Irri^Ation Worh«. 

T he Grants and outlay for Irrigation Works were : — . 


i ■ ■■ ■ j 

; 

Original Works. 

Repairs. 

! 

Total. 

! 

' 

1 

"s i 

a ; 

'%'S 1 

0 c ; 

^ .SP 1 8^ 

n «1 « 

rL w 1 

S ! 3 

C? : O 

Grant originally 
assigned. 

Outlay. 

i 

s 

'Sa 

£ ■d 

O Cj 

a 

so 

e 7 

g 2 
a 

; 

la 

O 

Madras 

2 n,D82! 211,770 

100,000 

92.109 

125,08-2 

121,039 

Bombay 

76,3^0; 66,566 

44 q(>7 

40,757 

120.447 

107,323 

Bengal 

25,000; 17,354 

* ■ 


25,000 

17,354 

N. W. IVov. ... 

36,354; 25.493 

44 4OO 

30,003 

1 10,754 

05.480 

Punjab 

30,51 7 j 10,177 

31,88"* 

28,13-1 

08,172 

44,311 

Total 

230,2.331 1 55,300 

l 

220,12-?, 

S01,0»3 

450,355 

356,413 


In a despatch dated 30th November I860 Sir C. Wood, Secre- 
tary of State, referred to “ an able .and elaborate note” by 
Colonel Strachey, Secretary i ti the Public Works Department-, 
enumerating several Works of Irrigation, which he considered 
JUiight be usefully constructed and submitting a scheme for the 
appropriation of very large sums for that object. It is therein 
stated, in very general terms, that an amount of from 40 to 50 
millions sterling might be advantageously expended on Works 
of Irrigation. A rough distribution of such Works in different 
parts of India is sketched out, and certain rules for the appro- 
priation of the sums to be raised are suggested. But, Sir C. Wood 
ad tied — there is, however, not even an approximate estimate of 
any of the works proposed, founded 11 poo any survey or know- 
ledge of the localities in which they are to be constructed, and 
there is no apparent reason for supposing that the sums assign- 
ed for the projected works would cover the cost of executing 
them, lie referred to his opinion, expressed in his Public 
Works Despatch of 8th August 1 864, that Irrigation Works are 
of the utmost importance in' India, that they shoufd be under- 
taken by tho State rather than by private Companies, and that, 
if the surplus iuoome and available balances should be insuffi- 
cient to supply the necessary means foi constructing such works 
within reasonable time, additional funds should be raised to 
"meet any deficiency by means of loan. He declined to raise a 
loan at once or to pledge himself to do so hereafter. In reply. 
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on 15th March 1866, the Government of India made this expla- 
nation — ; We have estimates for completing tile Baree Doab Canal 
and the Ganges Canal. For the Sutlej Canal a complete pro- 
ject was prepared by Major Croft ou iu 1862. For improving 
the Jumna Canal, we have a rough estimate partly based on 
surveys, and the same for the Clienab canal. For some of tho 
Kohilcund canals, and for several small works in Bombay and tho 
Central Provinces, estimates have been prepared in detail. Most 
of these estimates are more or less incomplete, tand require more 
ov less revision. But this is only in pursuance of the careful 
elaboration with which we require them to be drawn up. And 
on the whole so much progress has been made, that it seems to ua 
that it was quite time to arrange definitely upon some system of 
raising funds to carry out tho -works. And this wns all Colonel 
Strachey’s scheme professed to do. Colonel Strnchey’s memo- 
randum was meant to show her Majesty’s Government at home 
what, in all probability, according to the best means of judging, 
would be the effect within the next few years of the Government 
fairly embarking in a really earnest and practical effort for the 
•rapid extension of Irrigation Works by the agency of i^s own 
establishments, without calling in the aid of private. Companies. 
The Government of India declared itself ready to submit 
definite designs and estimates for sanction as they are matured. 
On . 23rd August 1866 Lord Cranborne, Secretary of State, 
replied — There is a marked distinction between borrowing- 
for the prosecution of reproductive works, and for the ordinary 
purposes of Government; and, keeping this in view, I shall 
not object to a loan being raised for carrying on such works 
when the necessity shall have become apparent. This called 
forth the statement from the Government of India on 7th 
December 1866. — AY e now hope, during the next two or 
three years, to have designs and estimates for Irrigation AVorks; 
prepared, and arrangements matured to carry on a large ex- 
penditure. So tlnit 4 as the outlay on barracks diminishes, 
we shall be able to transfer the establishments and the annual 
provision of funds to the execution of AVorks of Irrigation 
tor which the arrangements will, by that time, ‘have been ma- 
tured. But while* the^paovisiou c£ improved barrack accommof 
dation for the fijiropeau Troops may he completed at au outlay 
of 10 millions within a period of five or six years, the extension t 
of Works of Irrigation will demand a much larger expenditure; 
autd be the woVk of^rt least a generation. An additional 
Sum of £350,0(jjp was added to the Public AVorks grant 
for J 867-68, making in all £700,000 to be devoted far 
AVorks of Irrigation. V>. 
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The Ganges Canal now consists of 663 miles of maiiy 
Canal, and 2,96*8 * miles of mjbuha, or distributing chan- 
nel. The length of the latter lias been extended during the 
year by 229 miles. The Canal is divided into seven exe- 
cutive charges. The gross income for 1865-66 was Its. 
13,50,000; that of the preceding year was Rs. 9,90,866— on 
which, therefore, there is an increase of 36 per cent. On the 
income of the year 1863-64, the largest up to that time obtained, 
the increase is ?5 per cent. The increase over the income, 
of 1864-65 is due chiefly to the enhancement of the water- 
rates, but also in pait to the further development of the sys- 
tem of distributing channels and ofdrrigation, and to complete 
inpnunity from accident and consequent stoppage. Major 
General Sir Arthur Cotton haying taken exception to Major 
Crofton’s scheme Jbr remodelling the Canal, and urged that 
a new head below the junction of the Solani with the Gauged, 
should be adopted in preference, a Committee of civil and, 
military engineers, selected in such a manner as to ensure im- 
partiality, was appointed to consider the project. They 
came to the conclusion that, with some modifications in detail, 
Major .Crofron’s plan should be carried into effect, ami that, 
in addition, a new caual should be constructed from the Jumna 
below Delhi. Sir Arthur Cotton's plan, they stated, would 
be much more expensive than the scheme for remodelling the 
^existing canal ; but an additional amount of water for irrigation, 
might be thereby obtained, at a cost which would not be 
so high as to render it impossible to carry out t fie work with 
advantage at some future day. The Government of India 
approved both of the scheme for remodelling the canal and 
of the construction of the new canal from the Jumna, for 
which the surveys were to be at once undertaken. There is 
strong ground for hoping that the remodelling works can bo 
carried on without any interruption of the irrigation, which, 
is spreading gradually and obtaining the appreciation and con-? 
fidence of the people ; and the extension of the distributing 
channels is, therefore, to be proceeded with as rapidly as the 
wants of the ‘irrigation may seem to require. It is not certain 
whether a permanent dam., on the Gauges' at the head works 
above Hurd war is absolutely necessary ; but, instructions have 
been given for at least completing the plans of the work without 
delay. The state of the Ganges Canal is reported to be greatly 
improved, although the supply of wat'ts available at the head 
is short of what was originally expected : /till, the canal is 
able to carry the whole of it without serious injury, and> indeed. 
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so 'well,' that doubts hare been felt of the necessity for re- 
modelling it. The net receipts, excluding enhancement of land 
revenue , have reached 3^ per cent, on the capital outlay ; and, 
with the extension of the irrigation,- and greater economy in. 
the use of the water, there seems to be no reason to doubt 
th% ultimate financial success of this great work. If the esti- 
mate formed by the Committee respecting the enhanced land 
revenue be correct, the canal is already paying five per cent* 
on the capital laid out, # 

The Eastern Jumna Caival constitutes a single executive! 
charge, and is 180 miles long, with 596 miles of raj bit 
ha. The gross income fc>r the year is Ks % 4,44,004 ; that" 
of the preceding year was lbs. 8,39,458, on which, therefore, 
there is an increase of 80 per cent., due to enhancement of - 
water- rates from the 1st May, 1866 as on the Ganges Canal. 
The increase over 1863-64 is nearly 68 per cent. The 
Doon Canals comprise five small canals in the Debra Doon, 
aggregating 56 miles in length, and 10 miles of rajlmha. The 
gross income for the year is Rs. 28,962 : that for the preceding 
•year was Ks. 27,367 : the increase is therefore about 6 per cent. 
The Rohilennd Camils consist of the Bygool, 1 80. miles long * 
the Kitcha and Dhora •water-courses, 32 miles ; the Paha 
Canal, 13 miles long ; and the unfinished Ivy las Canal. The 
gross income for the year is Rs. 26,586. The income of the 
preceding year was Lis. 42,173, from which, therefore, there'-* 
is a falling off of 37 per cent., which is due to the destruction 
of the Bhanpore masonry dam. In addition to the above, 
there are two other canals, the Nuggeena and the Nehtore, 
which are under the immediate control of the Collector of 
Bijnour. The gross revenue from them was lis. 4,544; last 
year it was lis 6,564 — showing a falling off of about 23 per 
cent., due partly to serious damage to the head works of the 
Nehtore Canal. The Agra Irrigation- Works consist of the 
Futtehpore Seekree Reservoir, and of the channels led there- 
from. No revenue was derived fron> thorn this year. The: 
Ilumeerpore and Jhansie Irrigation Works consist of lakes and 
reservoirs partly natural, partly artificial, and are tinder the direct 
eontrol of the Civit Authorities. T^ey were visited and reported 
pn by the Superintending Engineer during the cold season. 

On the Baree Doab Canal in the Punjab no new works, ex^ 
cept rajbutias, were in progress. Arrangements for the supply of 
materials for thra rers*/delling of the upper portion of the canftli 
were cojtmncncedyn the 1st and 2nd divisions. As to.- the Wes- 
tern Jumna Canals the year was occupied chiefly in collects 
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- Jng information and preparing plans on which to base the prri- 
■^jebts' for remodelling the canal channels, and draining the dis- 
-Diets affected by the irrigation. 

' |n Sindh the excavation of the Sukkur and Shadadpore 
canal was carried on the 12th mile. Beyond this work was 
stopped pending the preparation of fresh plans embodying 
some important modifications decided on by Lieutenant Colonel 
Fife. Water was admitted to the 74th mile of the Mitrovv 
Canal, and the Qfinai was opened out to the full width to 
the end of the 80th mile. It was also widened between the 
9th and 25th, the 37th and 43rd, the 60tlr and 63rd, and 
between the 69th and 74th miles.* The main Thurr Canal 
was extended to its full width to the end of the 12th mile. 
Owing to the water coming down the supply channel from 
liohree at an earlier date than was expected, the excavation iii 
the bed of the Nana was stopped before the end of May 1865. 
The usual canal clearances were carried out in the Kurrachee, 
llydrabad, and Shikarpoor oollectorates. 

In the Bombay Presidency a survey was undertaken to 
decide a long mooted point, viz. whether a canal from the. 
Mulpurba river can be led to water the Dharwar districts. 
Surveys are in progress for a valuable Irrigational project from 
the Qutpurba river above the Falls of Gokak in the Belgium* 
Collectorate. The dam and head works were nearly completed 
at the Krishna Works. In the Khamleish Collectorate the Jamdsi 
Canal on the Girna river was finished for 10 miles. 

in Madras the following sums were expended on the principal 
Irrigation Works. 


Oodaverv. 


Kistna. 


Bellarv. 


Presidency. - 
Madras 
District. 


j (lodavery aide ut 
) Cocanada cansil 

I (lodavery river banks.. . 

Cocanada river and bar 
( Masulipatam canal and minor branches 
| Elllorc do. do. 

^ Pnllairoo do. do. 

Nizam patam do. do. 

Kistna anient do. do. 

Tiuigabuddra channels *s ... 

•' .Karagal anicut 
( Sirgoopah ami Dassamnr channels J 
-Fortifications of Fort St. George... 
f Canal north and south of Madras 
\ Salt channels at Veyalnr 


Bs. 34,945 
„ 13,493 
„ 32,638 
„ 15,954 
26,053 
„ 6,282 
„ 12,922 
„ 16,474. 
11,969 
13,632 
5,160 
6,033 
8,400 
11,345 
9,310' 


>» 


*> ■ 
is 


'Repairs were effected on 900 channels, 1,406 tanks, four calm- 
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§ul:ihe, eighty -six sluices, 466 dykes, eighty anicuts, nine locks, 
liinety-eigh t drainages ami three irrigation Jams* '■ 

The progress of the East India Irrigation Company in the year 
1863 66 was less than had been anticipated, but a great deal of 
work was done, and in a very satisfactory manner. The Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, who visited the works in February 1866, was 
well pleased with the result of bis inspection. As the Company 
were unable, for want of funds, to avail themselves of the large 
amount of labour placed at their disposal hjf the distress arising 
from the famine, the Government of India granted a loan Of 
10,000/, to the Company’s Agent, as the readiest means of ap* 
plying the money to t lie relief of the population. 

In Burundi the Pyne Kyun Creek Canal, between the Pegu 
ami Sittang rivers, was completed in June 1866, and with the 
exception of a few days in each mouth of the dry season, was 
navigable during the year. 


The Forest Department. 


The Forest. Department was fairly organised on the new sys- 
tem approved of by the Secretary of State, under an Inspector 
General and a special Act (VII. of 1865) which came into force 
on 1st May 1866. The expenditure and receipts have been, omit- 
ting Mysore — 



Receipts. 

Charges. 

Net Revenue. 


1U 

J Re. 

Rs. 

1 863-<5 4 , Actual 

30,4-4,4.30 

m 9 f 

• • • 

1861-65, 

35,04,300 

38.62,939 

16,41,451 

1866-66, „ 

1866 67, Hegular Es- 

'6 o,i 8,4 88 

21,45,378 

14,33,110 

timate (11 months) 

35,27,782 

23,12,680 

12,15,202 

1867-68, Budget Es- 


• 


timate 

44,72,022 

28,14,862 

16,57,160 


In the three years # ending 18T55-66, the gross receipts ex*; 
hibit an increase of if*. 5,&4,038, but the charges having been : 
much augmented by the new measures of conservancy, the ue|w 
revenue shews a decrease of lis. 2,08,341, The charges 
increased fror? 18.62,939 in 1864 66 to Rs. 23,14,80 ttv 
1867 -68, The receipts and charges in each province were iu 
1866-66 \ 

Vot. XI., Pari I. tx 
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The following facts, taken from the Report of Ju land Danvers, 
Eeq., (jovernment Director of the Jndiau Railway Cbmjianies, 
refer to the calendar year 1866, and t lie financial statements 
generally to the official year ] 866 67. 

Position of the Railways in 1866. — During the year 1866 
the length of line open for traffic increased from 3,331 to 3;63& 
miles; and the extent now sanctioned (including the Indian 
Branch Railway) is £.641 instead ol 4,924 miles. An addition 
of 7, 750*000/. was made to the capital expenditure, which, oii 
the 1st April 1867, had reached a total sum of nearly 68,000,000/. 
The materials sent out fluring the year amounted to 326,845 
tons, of the value of 2,658.367/. On 1st January 1867, the to- 
tal amount of goods which line! been provided for the railways 
from England, was 3,195,862 tons, which cost about 20,200.0004 
The proprietors of Indian Railway stock and debentures in- 
creased from 39,466, on 1st January 1866, to 43,824, on 1st Ja- 
nuary 1867. The capital held by them amounted respectively 
to 60,000,000/ and 64, 500, 000/ The number of locomotive' 
•engines increased from 725 in I&65 to 795 in 1866, the passen- 
ger carriages from 1,58 4 to 1,830, and the oilier vehicles fronl 
16,173 to 17,446. The * gross receipts, for the year end- 
ing 30th June 1866, were 4,537.235/, as compared with; 
3.122,480/ of the previous year. The working expenses were 
2,225,4 95/ and 1,566,4374. and the net receipts 2.304,634/ and 
1,341,660/, respectively. In 1864-65 the number of passengers 
were about 12,500,000/ In 1865-66 they amounted to about r 
12,867,000. The sum paid by the passengeis in 1866, exclu- 
sive of telegraphic messages, was 1 .278,580/ ; the amount re- 
ceived for the conveyance of merchandise, parcels, &t\, was 
3,091,7234, and 10,120,920 train miles were run. Of the 306 
miles added since 1st January 1866, 150£ belong to the Great 
Indian Peninsula, 47-£ to the Great Southern, 30 to the Delhi; 
34 to the Madras, 4^ to the Indian Branch Railway, and 2 to 
the East Indian. The last mentioned section is small in length, 
but it is important in character, as it includes the fine girdet 
bridge which crosses the River Jumna at Delhi, aud gives the,. 
East Indian and the iJettii Rai hvi*y a. access to that city. Tim* 
additions to the Great Indian Peninsula Railway include the 
last-section of the line to Nag pore, the present terminus of thatB 
line in the great cojt-on districts of Central I ml ia. The first J 
train traversed * the iSast Indian Railway from Allahahaife: 
to Jub bn I pore orfc, 2nd May 1 867, and it was opened to tl# 
public on 1st August, T 1 he Great Indian Peuiiisula Ritil-V 

U i • 
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way, which joins it at the latter place, will he nearly, finished 
by October or Novfei^ber 1868, and through communication 
%v i 1 1 then be established between Bombay and Calcutta. Satis- 
factory progress was made on the Delhi Bail way works. A 
section of thirty- five miles was opened in April 1867 between 
Meerut and Glmzeeabad, at which place it forms a junction 
with the East Indian Railway. The following table shows the 
length of each line now open for traffic and the extent remaining 
to be finished : — 1 
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1,270,1 
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Indian \ J ubbul pore line ... 

225 
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225 

Great Indian Peninsula ... 

1.200J 

8.1 2 J, 

111 

281 


422 

/ S.-W. line, inclutl- 






» r , ] ing Bangalore 

j branch 

-192 

492 
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(N.-W. line ,,J 
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153 


GO 

120 

180 

Bombay, Bare da, and Cen- 







tral India 

312.1 

30<; , 


fij 


G| 

Scinde 

109" 

]09 





Punjab 

253 

253 

i ... 

j * 


* ... 

„ Delhi 

320 

30 

i 27 

;iir 

141 

285 

Eastern. Bengal 

159 

1U 

| 

1 ... 

45 

45 

Great Southern 

Kin 

126 

| 39 i 
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Calcutta and South Eastern 

29 

29 

i ** 

. i • • 

! 

» • » 

Indian Branch 

700 

42 

} ... 

i 

658 

658 

'Total ... 

5,641* 

«*' 

3,637f 

* 

<•* 

432 

i 

l«4* 

1,109 

i 2,005* 


/ New Guarantee Contract . — The Indian Bmncli, a new name, 
has been included in the above list, and 6,626 miles instead of 
4,944, as last reported, have been sanctioned under the guarantee 
system. Not without a loan from the GoVernmeut, the Cofnpany 
obtained just sufficient funds, viz., 225,000/,/to enable them to 
; construct a line from Cawnpore to Lucknow in Oude, a distance of 




• The New Hallway ('oh tract. 2U3 

42 miles, having previously executed a branch line to Moorslie- 
dabad ft;pm the Nnlhatee station of the East Indian Railway m 
Bengal. One of the last acts of Lord Cranborne> before leavr 
ing office, was to offer the guarantee to the Branch Railway 
Company, upon similar but somewhat modified terms to those 
contained in existing contracts to construct a system of Rail- 
ways through Oudli and Rohileund. In the new contract there 
is no period fixed for the termination of the guarantee or of the 
interest of the Company in the undertaking, but the Govern* 
ment have the power of taking possession of the line after th§ 
first 2d years of the agreement, or at the expiration of any ten 
years thereafter. In the* event of their exercising this power 
within 1()0 years, they will have to pay to the Company a sum 
equivalent to the aveiagc value of the stock during the three 
preceding years. If they do not exercise the power until after 
100 years, they only have to pay back the capital expended. 
There is a preliminary provision in the new contract, which is 
not in the old, empowering the Secretary of State, if after the 
surveys have been made he should consider it undesirable to 
1 proceed with the work, to terminate the contract by paying the ex- 
penses of such suiveys and returning to the Company any money 
they may have paid iifto the Government Treasury. Instead 
of Js. JOd. being the rate at which, in the transactions be- 
tween the Government and the Companies, the rupee is con- 
verted into sterling, 2s. is to be the rate for the future. With 
respect to fares, it is provided that a maximum rate shall 
be fixed by the Government, and that the Company shall 
be allowed to charge such rates as they shall think -fit within 
the limits prescribed. '1 here is no such provision in former 
contracts, but the principle lias been acknowledged by the 
Secretary of State as applicable to all the^Companies. The 
division of surplus profits is to be made yearly, instead of half- 
yearly as provided in the old contracts, in consequence of the 
inequality of the warnings during the two half years end- 
ing the 30th June and 3 1st Decern bet respectively. Whenever 
under the provision of the contract the Government has to pay 
back capital to^tlie Company, it may be done by transferring 
to* them an equivalent amount*^ 6 per cent. Government of 
India Stock. Jn the existing contracts this payment may be, 
made by an annuity, equivalent to the gross amount payafole*: 
the rate of interest which shall be used in- calculating 
iiuity being determined by the average rate of interest dij^hg 
the preceding \ wo years received in London upon public ob* 
ligations of the Secretary of State in Council, ^ 
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fiMlfflay Extension —Three .great - projects of ra ilway ex ten - , 
8ion were under discussion in I8$(). The first is a line commenc- 
ing at JBaroda on the present Bombay, Baroda, and Central India 
'Railway, mid going through Neemuch on to Delhi* The second 
is Called the Indus Valley line, and is projected to unite the ex?- - 
isting Seinde and Punjab Railways, providing by this means a 
continuous line of railway communication, about 2,2<f0 miles i& , 
length, from the port of Kurrachce to Calcutta, vid Hyderabad, 
Mooltan, Lahore, SDelhi. and Allahabad. The third is a line from 
Lahore to the North-West Frontier at Peshawar. It is roughly 

estimated that the cost of these three lines would be, — 

* 

£ 

For the Lahore and Peshawar line, 250 miles, 
at 20,000/. a mi lq.. . ... ... 5,000,000 

I For the Indus Valley line, 500 miles at 

12,000/. a mile ... ... ... 6,000,000 

For the liajpootana line, 570 miles, at ditto... 6,840,000 

This expenditure of nearly 18,000,0001. would be spread over 
several years, and the yearly decreasing demand upon the Go- • 
vermnent foy the guarantee on the open and productive lines 
would enable the revenue to bear tlie«additional liability with- 
out any sensible inconvenience, but it is a not inconsiderable 
amount to add to the 80,000, 0()ul. which will have to be raised 
to complete works now in progress. It was subsequently de- 
cided to prosecute only the Rajpootana line, and surveys for 
that are being made. Another project is that of making the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway system more complete, by the 
construction of a chord line eastward of the Ghats, to connect 
the north east and south-east branches of that railway. 'I he 
Directors were not disposed to regard the proposition with fa- 
vour, being of opinion that the suggested line possessed no com- 
mercial advantages. The Government, however recognizing the 
obvious political recommendations of the proposal, have or- 
dered surveys and estimates to be made! The extension of 
the Madras Railway beyond its present western terminus at 
Beypore, to some place on the sea coast which should besides 
serve the purposes of a maritime tenxiftus, has likewise been 
under consideration. The only eligible place tq which it would 
be desirable to extend the line is Cochin, which is about 60 
miles lower down the coast than Bey pore*. The project for* 
carrying the East Indian Railway across thtf Hoogidy inti 
Calcutta, and forming a junction in that city /between it, th0 
Kastern Bengal, and the Mutlah -Railway-?, isq in the opudoh of ; 
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finally adopted by the East Indian Kailway Directois, was g . 

w ** ;« *•*■*«-. of ‘ 1 *; 

rail wavs since their commencement have been ’ 



in 

Year, 



*8 

- 

£ 

ITp to end of 1800 

In 1861. 

1862 
» 1863 

„ 1864 
„ 1805 
„ 1866 

2,605 

407 

280^ 

279 

233 

442 

581 

Total 

4,827 


CC 


at) 

1 

2 

2 

7 

51 


Amount of Goods 
shipped. 

Value of Goods 
shipped. 

! Tons. 1 
i 2,004,686' 

l 182,621. 
108,0181 
1 66,840 
102,318 
190,157 
312,227 

£ 

10,431,976 
1,669,443 
1,487,582. 
' 1,285,464 
1.018,164 
1,729,543 
2,527,757 

3,195,862 

20,199,929 


At the end of 1866 the ten Hail wav Companies posaesMsa 
19 280 vehicles ol all kinds. Of these 795 were locomotives. ; 

Shareholders. — The number of shareholders increased fioin 
A 743,398 during 1806 The natives ofluA^nn^ 
to form a sin ill proportion ot the number. In 18b5 H was. 
above one per cent. ; in 1860 it fell below that. A considerable 
number of persons wfio derive their income from or have accu- 
mulated fortunes from their connexion with, India, either os. 

VTtocZnZtiil Madras. Railway to Conjevevmnet.^; 
Tondiehcrry, the one 'remaining possession ol ^the 1' ieuth i|i 

India hut they a«e ready to make any lines as branches to the 
main lilies which ‘circumstances may seem to reqund. ihe 
number in each Company at the end ol 18bb w seen . 
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East Indian 

4,1)96 

fi,194 

11,190 

... 

124 

282 

3.956 

15,428 

(-ireat Indian Peninsula 
Madras ... 

Bombay, Baroda, and 

3.557 
* 1,973 

4,832 

2 ; 8«2 

8,389j 73 
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Great Southern of In- 

dia 

Calcutta and South- 
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111 

337 
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4 

7 

11 

57 

632 

Eastern 

242 

353 

28 

51 

79 

115 

547 

Indian Branch 

207 

128 

335 

21 

22 

43 

48 

426 

'Total 

1-4.077 ! 

i 

20,172 

1 

34,849 

306 

420 

816 

8,170 

| 43,824 


Staff . — The average liumber ol servants, European and East 
Indian on the Railways during the half year ending the 3()th 


June, was 8,001. Out of 114 station masters on the East. Indian 
Railway, 36 are Europeans, receiving from 150 to 350 rupees 
a month; five are East Indians, receiving from 160 to 300 
rupees, and 71? are Natives, receiving from Us. 20 to Its. 200. 
There aro no returns from Bombay and Scinde but the statistics 
of the other lines are. : — 
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Capital . — The following shows the state .'.of the ©apital 4 .Ct 
count in each case up to 31st March 1867 
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jFuel and Cost of Working . — In working the Indian Rail- 
ways the importance of the fuel question can hardly be 
exaggerated. Cheap and dear fuel may, in some cases, be 
almost equivalent to success or failure. The high rate of 
freights from England makes the value of coal and coke, 
before it is landed in India, something like 5(hr. per ton. 
When to this is added the landing charges, and the cost of 
conveyance down the lines, the average cost of coal for the rail- 
ways on tiie western and southern sides of India may be taken 
at about 60s. per Ion. Thus, while the cost of coal per train 
mile on the East Indian Railway was 3K. on the Great In- 
dian Peninsula it was 1$. (i£tZ. in 1*866. The rates and fares 
Were in some places slightly raised, in others lowered ; but no 
material change was made during the year. An experiment is 
being tried on the Great Indian Peninsula line to run “coolie” 
trains, corresponding with the trains for workmen on some of 
the English lines. The charge ou such trains is at the rate of 
£c?. per mile. 

Account Between the Railways and Government — A sum 
of 2,964,078/. was in 18(»6 advanced by the Government 
on account jof guaranteed interest. Against this has to bo 
Bet a sum of about 2,160,000/., which the Railway Com- 
panies earned, reducing the net amount paid by Govern- 
ment to about 800,000/. The net amount so paid in the pre- 
vious year was 1,450,000/. It is estimated that for 1867 it will 
be about 600,000/. The total amount advanced by the Govern- 
ment from the year 1819 to the end of 1866, for guaranteed in- 
terest, was 18,929,576/ , and about 7,000,000/. had been paid 
back by the Companies from the earnings of the railways, mak- 
ing the present debt of the railways to the Government nearly 
12 , 000 , 000 /. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE TELEGRAPH AND POST OFFICE. 

The Telegraph. 

The progress of the Government Telegraph, exclusive of the 
railway lines, since its establishment in 1830-61, is seen in the 
following table 
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The Accounts of the Department were long in confusion ; and 
the Annual Reports for the four years ending 1865-66 were 
issued in one and not till August 1867. In that Report for lour 
years Lieutenant Colonel Robinson, the Director General of 
Telegraphs in India, records the total reorganization of the 
administrative staff since Jnly 1865. The methods of transact- 
ing business and accounts were greatly simplified ; the adminis- 
tration and the ^executive staff were materially strengthened ; 
heavy arrears of correspondence were cleared off; the inefficient 
balance was reduced from Rs. 19,88,389 to Bs. 14,17,405. The 
store accounts of 60 lakhs of rupees were submitted in full ; a 
central office of accounts was organized and opened ; a staff for 
the complete examination and comparison of every message was 
entertained and put in motion ; and arrangements were made 
for regular schools of instruction. The most important change 
was the introduction of a new tariff based on the same princi- 
ples that regulate the Telegraphs of Europe, which, although 
higher than that formerly exiating, is still very far below the 
Telegraph rates of Europe or America. The new tariff was 
accepted and approved of by all the Railway Companies, except 
that of the Southern of India, who made some frivolous 
objections, which must be over ruled. The assimilation of 
charges enabled the Director General to recommend an en- 
largement of the terms of the licenses of all Railway Telegraphs 
which are connected with the Government, system, which, by 
affording increased facility lor the transmission of messages 
by more than one line, will prove of great convenience to the 
public. In exchange for these concessions, all that is asked 
is a perfect uniformity in the tariff, code of signalling, des- 
cription of instruments, and method of counting and working. 
The whole extent of lines and offices w^ere re divided into four- 
teen circles or divisions instead of ten. These divisions, each 
under a superintendent, were again further divided into four 
subdivisions, over each of which (lines ai)d offices) an assistant 
superintendent was placed in executive charge. The practical 
results expected are that, whilst the superintendent is left free 
from all accounts and executive charge, ( these,young officers will 
take a direct and stronger Interest in Uie working of their sub- 
divisions, and vie with each other in the maintenance of efficien- 
cy. Colonel Robertson sums up bis recommendations for the y 
future in this— make Europe the model, keep pace with the 
age and to be in advance of the demand. It is not to be ex- 
pected that the brains of any one man, howey'er clever he may 
be, eau devise a series of inventions superior to The emanation® 
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of several men whose whole life is devoted to, and whose pros- 
perity U 0 dependent on, their producing superior articles. He 
therefore, advocates a broad principle of striving to obtain 
those forms of Telegraph materials which experience and the 
opinions of European Telegraphic Engineers have declared to 
be the best adapted to the requirements of India, rather than 
to experiment with the invention of our Indian savans. He 
attributes the bad working of the better Indian lines to a de- v 
viatiou from these principles; in other words, to the depart** 
meut being inflicted with the Hrooke bracket and insulator, 
both of which are most thoroughly unfit for the purpose for 
^yhich they were designed* All stores required from England 
should be prepared under the superintendence of an officer of 
the Indian Telegraph Department of known ability. There 
are always one or more of these officers on leave in England, 
whom a moderate monthly allowance for performing this duty 
would readily induce to devote their services. These officers 
would always know what improvements were being made in 
telegraphy, which the most improved form or kind of cable or 
instrument, and would, at short intervals, bring these improve- 
ments to the knowledge of the Director General. -Every line 
should have double instead of single brackets ; the difference is 
but trifling, and with the double bracket, the second wire can 
be put up, if wanted, with great rapidity. 

On 2 I.st February 1 8G7, Colonel Glover, the Officiating Direc- 
tor General, submitted a general memorandum which was review- 
ed by the Government of India. That Government remarks that 
Colonel Glover has fully shown that the greater number of the 
Indian lines have been undertaken for political and administra- 
tive purposes. Many lines which are of great value in this 
view would never have been constructed, and could never be 
maintained were the directly remunerative character of the 
Government Telegraph its only object. Even such lines, how- 
ever, are often * ot \y holly unremunerative in an economical 
p<int of view, in so much as they conduce to greater energy of 
administration and afford means of more directly controlling 
public -expenditure. To tfie community also they are often of 
important service ; and, efen though«&gt giving a return which 
would justify their construction or retention ns commercial 
undertakings, have indirectly contributed no doubt to the in- 
creasing prosperity of the country. As regavds those lines 
which might properly be regarded as commercial lines— lines, 
that is, connecting the great centres of commerce, Colonel Glover 
has also shown that it is scarcely fair to judge of their reumne- 
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rative nature by a comparison with the commercial lines of 
England or of any European country. The far greater dis- 
taucofc between the centres of commerce in India, ami the 
greater difficulty of maintaining the lines arising from causes 
connected with the nature of i lie country through which they 
pass, and of the climate, put the case on a wholly separate ami 
Special footing, and make it difficult to render even such lines ^ery 
remunerative, the same time it has been the careful study of 
t lie Government of India to avoid constructing, as far as jiossi- 
Lde, lines which do not at least pay their own working expenses ; 
but, as already indicated, the importance of lines to the 
Government and to the public is not in any degree to he mea- 
sured by the magnitude ot their returns; and the exigencies of 
the public service and Political and Military considerations 
in a large majority of instances, over-ride ail considera- 
tions of economy. Under these circumstances, and with regard 
to the general working and to the manner in which telegraphic 
communication has been introduced into India, the Governor 
General in Council is not disposed to consider the financial re- 
eults, disclosed by Colonel Glover’s papers, as wholly unsatis- 
factory. Of late years it is shown that the Telegraph Depait- 
iuent has been occupied in re-constructing the most, important 
lines with the improvements which the latest state of telegra- 
phic science have suggested. The first object sought has been 
to place the chief centres of business in communication with 
Kurrachee and with Europe. At the end of lbf'6 the total 
length of line now working in the department is 13. 4-00 miles, 
the estimated cost of which amounts to lls. 1,00 36.400, afc 
Its. GUO per mile. The total expenditure up to 30th April 
J866, amounted to Its. 1,34,53,27.9. The balance ot capital. 
Its. 34,1 6.879, is accounted tor by lines abandoned from time to 
time, destroyed in the mutiny and reconstructed and unser- 
\ieeai le stores. Tables show an amount of Us. 1.21,84,433 as 
the working expenses of the department during the 15 y ?ars it 
has been in existence, the income during the same period being 
Rs. 70,88,873, exhibiting a total loss of lbs. 50,95,560, or an 
average loss of between three and four lakhs per annum- 
Making allow ance forj^ro messaged, &e. Colonel Glover ire- 
du ces the deficit to about Us. 2b,ti0 showing an annual 
loss of about two lakhs of Rupees from the first establish- 
ment of the Telegraph. He points to the little telegram sent 
from Delhi, on the morning of the 11th of May 1867, as an 
instance of the importance of the department to the Govern- 
ment of the country. The following shows the number of errors 
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Ascertained, not from the number of complaints made by the 
public, which are few in comparison to .the number of errors 
shown, ’but from a careful scrutiny of the messages themselves 
by the Check Office of the Department. 


i Indian messages 
jlndo-European mes- 
sages ... 

\ 

The scheme adopted for re-organising the Department, with a 
View to improving its efficiency, involved an increase of salaries 
of 45,000/. per annum ; but it was anticipated that it would be 
more than covered by the augmentation of the traffic, which 
was annually increasing at the rate of 30 per cent., and might 
be expected to be further promoted by the revised tariff of 
charges and amended administration. Three years* experience 
of open competitive examinations for the purpose of recruiting 
the staff of the Telegraph Department in India* has shown con- 
clusively that such a plan cannot be relied on. It was deter- 
mined, as an experiment, to nominate to the Department a cer* 
tain number of young men who, after passing a preliminary 
examination in the subjects comprised in an ordinary liberal 
education, should be sent, for 6 or 12 months, to such a college 
as that at Glasgow or the London University, to be trained in 
the branches of physics directly applicable to electric telegra* 
phy, and then, before being sent to India, should be placed 
for a few months "under a leading telegraph engineer, to learn 
the practical construction of lines, testing of cables, &c«, 

Commons Committee * on the Telegraph— A. Select Com? 
mittee of the Souse" *>f Commons was appointed in 1866 to 
inquire into tlje practical workinjf^of the system of coimhu- 
ideations between England and the East Indies, and made 
a report on the 20th of July, in which, as regards the tele- 
graph, they stated that messages for India are forwarded :^y 
one of two principal alternative routes, the one through Turkey* 
the other throdgh Russia. On its way to Constantihojpiei a 

VotXI.rAaxI. *c 
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Message may be dealt with by the French, Belgian, Dutch/ 
/PrUeeian, Austrian, 'Bavarian, Minor German, Italian, Servian, 
0r Wallachian administrations; and thence through the Tur-. 
kish, and sometimes also the Persian systems, it reaches the 
Persian Gulf line, which is under the control of the Govern- 
ment of India. The alternative route, in a similar manner, 
involves dependence on the Dutch, Prussian, Russian/ and 
Persian administrations, before the telegram comes into the 
hands of any offfber responsible to the British Government 
Thus there is much difficulty in tracing the cause of delays in 
the transmission, and imperfections in the rendering of tries* 
sages ; and the public are rarely successful in obtaining com- 
pensation for any disappointment in consequence. The sub- 
marine line, through the Persian Gulf to Kurrachee, with an 
alternative land line between that port and Gwadel, on the 
Mekran coast, has worked admirably. The numerous com- 
plaints which had been made against the working of the line 
were, in the opinion of the Committee, attributable to two 
causes, — the imperfect administration of the Turkish system, 
and the neglect of the authorities in India to make adequate 
provision at % Kurrachee for the immense amount of business 
which resulted from the opening of the line to Europe. The 
imperfection of the service through Turkey did not seem to be 
greater than was to have been anticipated from the introduc- 
tion of a method of communication so novel to the habits of 
the people; and there appeared no reason to doubt that, by 
reserving one wire at least for messages to and from the East, 
by employing an adequate number of European officers and 
signallers well acquainted with the English language, and by 
careful attention to the condition of the line, the service might 
ill time become satisfactory in its working. With regard to 
the telegraphs in India, the defects were, in the opinion of the 
Director General, to be ascribed, in a great measure, to the 
circumstance that the officers of the Department were under-* 
paid, and that little progress had been made in the thorough 
re-construction of the lines, which were hastily erected, in place 
of those destroyed during the mutiny. Great improvement 
had, however, taken place injthe workiig, and* efficacious mea- 
sures were adopted for the establishment of a second wire from 
Kurrachee to the internal system ot India, and otherwise to re- 
deem that part of the service from the reptoach cast upoa it. 
After alluding to the various schemes for constructing alter* 

I: native lines of telegraph to the East, the Committee concluded 
ty? recording their opinion that it is not expedient to depend 
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upon any single line or system, in the hands of several Govern- 
ments/ and that the establishment of separate lines, entirely 
or partially independent of the present one through Turkey, 
is desirable. They therefore recommended that means should 
be taken to improve the lines connecting the Persian system 
with Europe, by way of Georgia, and to bring within the Tur- 
kish convention the line recently established through Syria, 
for connecting Alexandria with the main lin^ to India at Diar- 
bekir ; that the communication by way of the Persian Gulf 
should be doubled, either by the laying of a second submarine 
cable, or by continuing* the land line from Bwadel to Bunder 
Abbas and Ispahan ; and that serious consideration should be 
given to a proposition which had been made for the establish - 
ment of a direct communication between Alexandria and Bona* 
bay, by way of Aden, on the principle of a line practically un- 
der one management and responsibility, between London and 
India, to be afterwards extended to China and the Australian 
Colonies. With regard to the lines in India, the Committee 
, recommended that the Government should sanction the use of 
the wires of the several railway companies by a public com- 
pany willing to rent the privilege on equitable terms, or that 
such an organisation should be made of the various independent 
companies as would establish unity of system, and bring the 
iine9 fairly within the reach of the public. 


The l v ost Office. 


In the year 1865-66 three hundred and forty-seven new Post 
Offices and 302 letter boxes were opeued. There was art 
increase of 122 mites in the length of the postal linos, raising 
the total to 46,997 miles; of these 3276J were by railway, 4967 
by mail cart, 33,311 by runners and 6,444 by sea. Three hundred 
and seventy-two miles of railway were opened. The progress 
of the mail was seriously obstructed .by the state of the rorMi^ 
between Wurdah and Jubbulpore. 

The Correspondence Returns are considered satisfactory; 
although eeriouefy affected by the suspension of trade/; in 
the latter part pf the year. In fionTbay the increase is under’ 
2 per cent., instead of the usual average of 13 per cent. /Th# 
percentage of increase of correspondence in 1865 66 over 
1864-65, is greater than that of 1863-64 over 1862-63, althou^it 
is net eo great as the increase in 1864-66 over 1863 -64-:^ \/ : /^ 


\o% 
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Years. 

Letters. 

News- 

papers. 


Books. 

Total. 

1864- 65 ... 

1 865- 66 ... 

Increase M .j 
Decrease ...1 

Percentage 
increase ... 

51,069,317 

54,797,304 

4,917,329 

5,134,600 

591,094 

579,073 

391,208 

392,159 

56,968,948 

60,903,136 

3,'iW,987 

217,271 

12,021 

951 

3,934,188 

7-2G 

4-41 

.... 

00-24 

6-90 


The following shows the description of letters received: — 


Years. 

Paid. 

Unpaid. 

Service. 

Registered. 

Total. 

1864- 65 

1865- 66 

21,070,586 

22,435,572 

18,459,573 

19,904,301 

. . _ . . 1 

9,722,684 

11,384,467 

.i 

916,474 

1,072,964 

51,069,317 

54,797,304 

Increase * ... 

Percentage 

464,986 

2*11 

1,444 728! 
7-82 

i 

1,661,783 

I7*09j 

156,490 

1707 

3,727,987 

7*26 


The increase of* service letters was no less than 17 per cent., 
due chiefly to the almost unrestricted license to frank letters 
on the public service granted to so many officials. The Director 
General believes that the weight of articles unnecessarily sent 
through the Post may be reckoned by tons. This, by causing a 
false estimate q f the money value of the Post Office Department, 
tended to retard tho extension of its operations and to check 
the necessary increases to salaries and establishment. The 
introduction of the English system into India, under which each 
department is charged for its own correspondence, will show the 
real amount of postage collected through- the agency of the 
Post Office with the exception of^ local district correspond 
dcnce, temporarily excluded. There is this reason to hope 
that the increase of official correspondence will be checked, 
each department being interested in'* keeping down its own 
charges. The belief that Act XVII. of 1851 would 
entail on each public officer the charge of the postage of all 
letters franked by him caused in the mouthy of October a 
reduction in official letters in Bengal of 54-82 ; but when the 
change did not take place the number of service letters began 
yapidly to increase as shown in the following table 
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August October April April 

1854. 1854. 1855. 1859. 


... 172,052 117,170] *152,242 246,1 

54,053 68,423 110,038 


N. W. P. 
Madras 


The correspondence was disposed of as follows : — 



, 362,702 

i 

301,0621 

416,356 

i ! 

722,998 


Directly delivered 87 per cent. 

Retained for re-issue 1 3 do. 

47,198,480 

7,598,824 

. Deta ils of re-issue. % 

Sent to District Post Office 

Do. to Dead Letter Office , 

Remainder disposed of by re-direction to other Offices 
or in deposit at the end of the year 

54,797,304 

5,178,233 

1,635,444 

785,147 

Total 

7,598,824 



The result of the working of the Dead Letter offices is 
slightly more favourable than in the previous year. The sale 
of postage stamps, paper and envelopes largely increased. 
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The District Post continued to claim much attention. In 
all places of importance in JJengal, Madras and the Punjab 
under the control of district authorities the Post Office aimed at 
establishing branches. The amalgamation of the district post in 
the North Western Provinces with the imperial has resulted very 
successfully. The table below gives the District Post operations 
for the whole India showing on the whole an improvement in 
delivery except ^in Bengal where 16 per cent, of articles are 
returned undelivered : — 


t 

Number. 

Percentage. 

Sent to District Post for ) 
delivery. j 

Portion of the above re- ) 
eoived back undelivered. J 
■* 

Received from District Post. 

; 

5,451,649 

592,702 

* 

3,183,903 

( Being 8*95 per cent, on the 
<: total number of covers 

( received for delivery. 

| Being 10*87 per cent, on 
j the number sent to 

( District Post. 

/ Being 5 *2 2 per cent, on the 
) total number of covers 

) received by General 

( Post Office for delivery. 


The number of offences by Post Office servants was 96 ; of these 
41 cases were punished judicially, 55 departmentally. The offen- 
ces were theft, neglect of duty, drunkenness and embezzlement. 
There were 61 attempts at highway robberies of the mail, 
of which 36 were made in Native States ; the numbers 
during the previous year, and 1 863-64 were respectively 69 
and 61. In the Nizam’s territory and frontiers 10 highway 
robberies occurred against 22 during ] 864-65. The abolition of 
the Budraka escort, which instead of preventing is supposed 
to have caused the robberies, proved so satisfactory that not a sin- 
gle case has been neglected siuce. The Madras, Bombay, Nag- 
pore and Kurnool roads are placed under the charge of a very 
active sharp officer witlT a force of 409 men ; the district officers 
being held responsible fat the protection of the mails on all the 
other routes in the Madras Presidency. In one case where 
the mail was attacked and plundered by Dacdits at Ladjooinah, 
the mail was almost entirely recovered with the exception of 
a few newspapers. In no case have the atfthori^ 

' ceasful in recovering any property of value. ;; H 
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the Post Office Establishment in India # numbered 24,187 ; 
of these ,52 were inspecting postmasters, l/?72 postmasters and 
deputies, 1,269 clerks, 2,781 peons and 18,813 road establish- 
ment- 

the Financial Results continued to be satisfactory, the re- 
ceipts, amounting to £866,727, while the distorts emenfil Were 
£418,863 giving a net surplus of £437,864. The disburse- 
ments increased by £25,806 chiefly in consequence of the rise 
in wages and rates of horse hire. The postage collected 
on private correspondence* alone is sufficient to cover 86 per 
cent, of the total expenditure. 

General Progress . — Compared with the three previous years 
the progress of purely postal revenue was : — 


Year. , 


• 

1853-54, last complete year of former rates ... 

128 

1 854-55, first complete year 

100 

1864-65, tenth ditto 

214 

1865-66, eleventh ditto 

.. 

222 


The financial progress of the Indian Post Office continued to 
be more rapid than that of England since the adoption of the pen- 
ny postage. This probably arises from the fact that, by the ad- 
option of the uniform peony postage, a great reduction was made 
in the postage duty levied on the majority of letters ; out of; 
77,500,000 chargeable letters passing through the Post in Great 
Britain in 1868, only 8,000,000 were Penny Post letters, while 
57,000*000 were charged at rates varying from 4 pence to 9 
pence. Whereas in, Jn<li§, from 1839, the uniform charge on a 
| tola letter conveyed less 1 than 100 miles was J an anna, and] 
therefore the alteuation in system in*' 1864 did not affect any; 
letter* conveyed for a distance of less than 100 miles, that is tir- 
Say, nearly half the private correspondence of the country waS 
unaffected by the bhange. In the following table the revenue^ 
of the English P3s.t Office is taken from Appendix R of th# 
English J&eport of '1862, the revenue of 1840 being 
Rented by lOo, and that of the otter years prqibrtionately ^ 
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Last complete year of the old system, 1838 

172 

First complete year of the new system, 1840 

100 

2nd to 6th year, average of 5 years, 1841- 


45. .« 

. . . 

... 


120 

7th to 11th 

ditto 

ditto 

1846- 


50... 

. . . 

... 

... 

156 

12th to 16th 

* ditto 

ditto 

1851- 


55 ... 

* ... 

... 


188 

17th to 21st 

ditto 

ditto 

1856- 


60 ... 


• , . 


229 

22nd 

year 

, . . 

,1861 

258 

23rd 

ditto 

. . , 

1862 

267 

24th 

ditto 


1863 

285 

25th 

ditto 1 

• «. 

1864 

302 


CHAPTER VTIL 

TIIE ENGLISH AND NATIVE ARMIES. 

Strength. 

As compared with the period before the Mutiny the English 
Army in India has been increased by 16,000 men and the Na* 
tive army diminished by 134,000. The relative strength is 
thus seen — 

Before the Mutiny . Now. 
English. Army and all English Officers 45,000 61,000 

Bengal Native Army ... ... 160,000) 

Madras ditto ... ... 57,265 > 122,000 

Bombay ditto ... ... 38,850 j 


301,115 183,000 

To the latter may be added the Volunteer Corps thus 
Calcutta about 

Madras „ 

Simla „ 

Lahore " „ 

Oudh „ 

Behai* * 

Orissa 

Cachar w 

Assam (Debrogurh & Seebsagur) 

„ (Golaghaut) 




350 

450 

200 

80 

80 

80 

60 

60 

60 

60 


* 184,480 

A corps is in process of formation in Bombdy city. A Parlia- 
mentary Return dated 13th Februavy 1865 represents the 
strength of the European Force in India then at 68,336, that 
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of the Native Army at 114,883 and of the Police at 154,435. 
Since that time the Knglish Army has been considerably reduced. 
In April 1861 it* was 82,000 strong. The Parliamentary Re- 
turn of February 1865 gave the Contingents of Feudatory 
chiefs at 14,347, which is in addition to the Native Army of 
122,000. The police are a civil constabulary organised on the 
Irish system* There are arms for one- fourth of\$heir number 
and all are expected to bo drilled, but the for^e is purely civil 
and has of late become much more so. The course of the mili- 
tary expenditure of India as affected by the Mutiny cam- 
paigns, is seen in the following table submitted by Mr. Wilson 
when financial member off Council : — 


Govt, of India , Bengal, 
A r . IF. 1* rov., and Punjab. 

1850-57. 

1857-58. 

1858-59. 

1859-60. 

Military ... 

Civil Corps, — Oude, Pegu, 
&o. 

New Levies 

Police ... ... ... 

£ . 

5,073,784 

273,733 

256,783 

764,616 

* 

£ 

8,524,561 

132,404 

483,374 

607,070 

£ 

11,477,220 

135.802 

1,303,657 

1,461,046 

£ 

8.202,380 

144,100 

1.430,860 

1.370,150 

Total 

Military Public Works ... 

7,268,016 
* 174,718 

0,838,309 

178.871 

14,468,625 

769,200 

11,147,490 

1,281,930 

Total 

Bombay. 

Military ... 

Civil Corps 

New Levies 

Police 

7,443,634 

10,017,180 

15.237,885 

12,429,420 

1,870,805 

171,086 

357,200 

2568,726 

210,250 

374,663 

3,767.941 

243,328 

327,227 

3,927.365 
281, 43( 

305.304 

Total 

Military Public Works ... 

2,408.280 

80,347 

3,153.639 

73,465 

4,338.496 

175,361 

4.514, oor 
110,65( 

Total 

Madras. 

Military .. 

Civil Corps ... 

New Levies 

Police 

2,488,027 

3,227,104 

4,513,857 

4,624,741 

3,005,283 

156,4 IS 

3,653,450 

I 4 • 

177,496 

4,633,774 

204,411 

4 i 303,03( 

240,05i 

Total * 

Military Public Works ... 

k 3,161.704 
110,492 

3,830,946 

140444 

4,838,185 

127,711 

4,543,08, 

135,42; 

Total 

3,281,193 

3,971,390 

4;965,896 

4,678,515 

Total, exclusive oi Pub- ) 
lie Works ^ ... j 

12,838.897 

1 6,822,894 

23,645,306 

20,204,67f 

Grand Total, inclusive ) 
of Public Works ... y 

1 13,213,454 

17,215,674 

[ 24,717,638 

21,732,683 


Vet. XI., lU&il. 3U 
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The military expenditure of India, including buildings and 
stores, was £7,041,1*62 in 1834-36 and £6,847,096 in J83.5-3b, 
From the latter date it steadily rose to £10,698.016 in 1846-47, 
falling to £9,932,209 the subsequent year, after which it was 
£10,739,647 in 1848-49 and £10,098,926 in 1849-60. From that 
year the following lm9 been the cost in India, up to the time when 
the financial. reductions began to tell. These entries are taken 
from statements prepared in the Financial Secretary’s Oflice aud 
are exclusive of Military Works charges. 

1850- 51 ... ... £10,715,145 

1851- 52 ... ... .... ... 10,552,776 

1852- 53 ... ... ... ... 10,963,249 

1853- 54 ... ... ... ... 11,691,465 

1854- 55 ... ' ... ... ... 10,624,149 

1855- 56 ... ... ... ... 10,653,135 

1856- 57 ... ... ... ... 10,858,963 

1857- 58 ... ... ... ... 14,746,737 

In his Budget speech on 27th April 1861 Mr. Laing stated that 
in 1868-69, owing to the Mutiny, this cost rose to £21,000,000 
in India, and £3,750,000 in England, showing a total increase 
of £ll,000;000 on the expenditure of ,1856-57, to which should 
be added an increase of £1,000,000 for Military Police. This 
was the maximum point at which reductions began. Since that 
time the Military Police have been abolished, all Native Infan- 
try corps have been reduced to a uniform force of 600 Privates* 
or 712 Natives of all ranks, liegiments have been disband- 
ed and no such thing as Native Artillery exists except a few 
Mountain Batteries in unhealthy districts. Of late years the 
cost of the whole Army, English and Native, in England and 
India has been — 


Year, 

Iii India. 

* 

In England. 

1859-60 

•e 

.20,909,307 

£ 

3,750,000 

1860-61 

15*S38,980 

2,7 50,000 

1861-62 

13,681,900 


1862-63 

12, 764,32s 

2,213,132 

1863-64 

12,697,009 


1864-65 

13,181,957 


1865-66 

1 3,909,412* 

2,429,461 
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In 1 86 5-66 the throe Armies of Bengal (including all directly 
under the Government of India) Madras and Bombay cost the 
following detailed sums. The total, taken from the accounts sub- 
mitted to Parliament, is nearly half a million greater than that 
given above and taken from the Budget returns in India 


Govt, of 
Iudia. 

Madras, , 

, v .y 

^f^aibay. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

245.779 

123,565 

123,808 

97,979 

40,861 

50,010 

4,001,250 

1,529,851 

1,313,941 

1,976,678 

591 ,766 

559,638' 

134,841 

44,908 

11,619 

92.524 

36,066 

3-4,623 

210,848 

60,903 

05,811 

18,004 

11,838 

8,920 

251,441 

102,301 

89,791 

219,375 

107,557 

122,842 

13,896 

4,798 

6,339 

18,721 

2,197 

4,965 

137,313 

89,741 

112,117 

118.724 

204,171 

198,731 

1,664 

2,057, 

418 

13,015 

4,424 

2,332 

8,650 

1 1 ,560 

2,564 

257,864 

272,056 

116.665 

5,356 

3,043 

2 ,614 

10,311 

5,714 

’ 4,126 

3 10, GOO 

| 

80,860 

59,466 

1 

8,140,844 

3,311,224 

■ 2,869,270 



...... j 


I.— Elective. 
Army and Garrison Staff 

Administrative 6mif 

Regimental Pay and Allowances 

Commissariat 

Stud and lie mount 

Clothing 

Barrack 

Martial Law 

Medical 

Ordnance 

Ecclesiastical 

Education 

Pea Transport 

Miscellaneous 

Volunteer Corns 

II.— Eon - Effect ive. 

Rewards 

Retired Officers 

pensions to Officers 

Pension'* to Widows and Orphans 

Civil Pensions and Gratuities » 

Europe Stores 


Total charges in India 


i 14,360,338 


Home Military Charges, in 1805*06, 
i'ffi dice. 

Education of officers anu cadets at Chatham and Sand- 
hurst 

Education, and pay of assistant surgeons at Notloy, and 
allowances and passage to India on appointment 
Passage of officers and troops 

The Imperial Government for troops serving in India 
Furlough allowances 
Indian troop transports 
Miscellaneous 

* 0 

Non- effective. 

The Imperial Government on account of retired pay 
Retired pay, including colonels' allowances 
Pensions, Lord Clive's fund *... 


£. 


8. d 


0,790 10 0 

9,157 3 In' 
280,416 9 5 
645,000 0 0| 
199,031 18 4 
177,020 18 9 
30 0 0 


222,500 0 0 
761,031 1 8 

125,498 10 2 


1,320,447' 0 4 


1,109,014 11 ID 


2,429,461 12 2 


The following figures are token from the Statistical Abstract 
Relating to British Iudia, and probably include the men in the 
English depots.*— 


ZD S 
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Total Number of Troops Employed in British India in each 
under-mentioned Year. 


Troops Employed. 


Years. 


1840 

1811 

1812 

1813 

1814 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1850 

1851 

1852 

1853 

1854 

1855 

1856 

1857 

1858 

1859 

1860 
1861 
1862 

1863 

1864 

1865 


A CC 

la 

cfl P 

« 


Indian Forces.* 


Euro- 

peans. 


20 , 217 ; 
21 , 935 ; 
24,1531 
28,628 
i 28 , 360 ' 

' 28 , 285 ' 
. 26,461 
20,95 tj 
24,906 
, 27 , 234 ! 
! 29,381 i 
! 29 , 480 ! 
! 28 , 324 ! 
i 2 G . 865 1 
! 27,035 
25,003 

23,580 
24 , 263 ' 

86,186 

72 , 158 : 

62,120 

67,545 

71,074 

70,674 

65,901 


15,387 

16,471 

17,960 

18,098 

17,880 

17,826 

17 , 553 ] 

17,369 

19,364 

20,659 

19,899 

19,928 

20,385 

20,068 

20,111 

21.090 

21,524 

21,259 


Natives. 


Total. 


Grand To- 
tal. 


Euro- 

peans. 


199,839 

212,616 

212,624 

220,947 

216,580 

240,310 

240,736 

247,473 

220,891 

229,130 

228,448 

240,121 

239,073 

238 , 345 ] 

236,849 

237,091 

225,221 

232 , 224 ! 


Natives. 


35,601 
38,406 
42,113 
46,726 
46,240 
46,111 
44,014 
44 , 323 ! 
44 , 270 ! 
47 , 893 ] 
49 , 280 ' 
49,408 
48,709 
46,933 
47,140 
46,093 
45 , 104 ] 
45,522 


199,839 

212,616 

212,624 

220,947 

216,580 

240 , 310 ] 

240,730 

247,473 

220,891 

229,130 

228,448 

240,121 

239,073 

238,345 

236,819 

237.091 

235 , 221 ; 

232,2241 


Records destroyed during the Mutiny 

. . . . ^ i ozm-G i r\n <» i o i 


20,104 

20,708 

22 , 174 ' 

10,629 

5,011 

4,287 

5 , 97 #} 


196,243 

213,002 

184.672 

125,913 

121,775 

121 , 060 ] 

118 , 315 ; 


106 , 290 ] 
92 , 866 ] 
84,294 
78,174 
76,085 
74 , 961 ! 
71 , 880 ' 


196,243 

213.002 

184,672 

125,913 

121,775 

121,060 

118,315 


235,443 
251,022 
254,737 

267,673 
262,820 
286,421 
284,750 
29 J , 796 
265,161 
277,023 
277,728 
289,529 
287,782 
285,278 
283,995 
283,184 
280,325 
277,746 

. 302,533 

305,868 

268,966 

204,087 

197,860 

196,021 

190,195 


• The East India Company’s Troops appear under tins ljead up to the year 
1858, after which the Europeans and Natives are Her Majesty s Indian forces 
distinct from ltoyal Troops employed in India. 




Statement of the Actual Strength of each Arm of Service of the Troops Employed in each Presidency of British 

India, during each of the under-men tiuned Years. 
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The English Army. 

The Distribution and Strength of the European Army of the Bengal Presidency, on 30th June 1865, were 
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|l$th Brigade Royal Artillery A. Battery |Fero*epore ..I 150 |82nd * M Port Lahore 


Distribution of the Bengal Army 
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The Bengal Presidency 


The Gain and Loss of the Bengal Army in strength during 1865 
were — 

At Head-Quarters and on Detachment on 1st 

January 1805 ... . .. 37,047 

Recruits from England in India on march to join 806 
On staff employment ... ... ,192 

In military ’^lid other prisons ... 227 

Sick in other ik^pitals, including meu remaining 

at convalescent depots ... ... 1,343 

Total Strength in India on 1st January 1865 j 40,305 

Additions to the Army during the year 
Transfers received from other regiments and 
batteries ... 

Transferred from re- j r 0 i n • i I 
. , . r t' from Bengal Presidency 

gj merits leavmg in- > r , . ^ ,, . , . J \ 

i- x , , . ( trom other Presidencies 

uia, by volunteering I 

Recruited in India ( * 1 . ow sok H ei ' s , 

( time-expired men 

Received from England, landed after 1st Janu- 
ary — Recruits 

Ditto ditto ditto Invalids returned 
Deserter’s re joined 

Additions, the sources of which are not specified 

Total additions of the year ...j j 3,326 

Loss of the Army during the year. 

Transfer given to other regiments and hatteries J 
Time-expired men who ha ve le#the Army 
Men who have purchased their discharge 

Invalided to Europe i £ ()1 discluuge 

1 ( tor ci range of climate 

Dismissed Try sentence of court-martial 
♦Sentenced to penal servitude 
Deserted 

Died at head -quarters and on detachment 
Died absent from their j at convalescent depots 
regiments ... {in other hospitals 

Causes of decrease not stated.. . 

Total loss of the year ... ...j J 6,133 

Strength of the Army at the close of t^t*‘yeav,i* 
including all men bo* no on the roll who are! 
in India ... ... t ...j ...| 37,498 

This table is a compilation from regimental statements. It refers, 
to regiments and batteries which have served throughout the year in 
the Presidency. Regiments which arrived from Europe towards the 
end of 1865 are not included, while those which proceeded to 
England are reckoned as at the date of their departure ; hence the 
number slated as remaining at the close of the year cannot be regard ■ 
ed as * trie th accurate. 
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Sickness and Mortality .— Daring tbe year 1865, the average 
strength of the British troops in the Ztefi^aZJP reed deucy. amount- 
ed to 37/210 ; of these, 2,241 were, on an average, sick every 
day of the year ; the proportion of daily sick throughout the 12 
months was 6<J per 1,000; the minimum of 45 per 1,000 
having been reached in December, and the maximum of 73 per 
1,000 in July. The total admissions into hospital the 

year amounted to 59,735, or 1,605 per 1,0(4), tluvgi'eatest auin- 
ber of admissions having taken place in August, and the smallest 
number in February. Compared with the statistics of each year 
since 185^), the results are : — 


Per 1,000 of 
Strength. 

1859. 

»— 

1860. 

. 

1861. ; 1862. 

; 

1803. 

1864. 

1865. 

Number daily 
sick 

Number of Ad- 

. 

90 

84 

i 

82; 76 

09 

0-2 

60 

. missions 

O ‘>.)w 

2.051 

2,01b! 1,970 

» i 

1,838 ! 

1,011 

1,605 


The amount of sickness among the European troops during 
1865, was thus less than during any of the preceding 12 years. 
Nine hundred and two deaths occurred during the year ; the mor- 
tality thus amounted to 24*24 per 1 ,000, or if 16 other deaths be 
included, the ileal bs were in the ratio of 24*67 per 1,000. Tha 
greatest number of casualties occurred in June, and the smallest 
number in February. The ratio per cent, in which the chief 
diseases have contributed to ihe total mortality among European 


soldiers during 1865, is as follows : — 

Fevers ... ... ... 15*30 

Hepatitis ... ... ... 14*41 

Cholera ... ... ... 12*86 

Heat apoplexy .. 4 ... ... 12*31 

Dysentery and diiuTluea ... ... 11*86 

Phthisis ... ... ... 5*66 

Heart Diseases ... ... ... 4*21. 

Chest affections ... ... ... 3*88 

Small-pox ... ... ... 1*66 

Delirium tremens ... ... D44 

Injuries, and deaths out of hospital ... 5*88, ; 

All other causes ... ... ... I0'53 


100*00 

XotAlUrVxuth • 7R 



v^:332 Madras ctnd Bombay, 

The general mortality of the European force in Madras ^dur- 
ing 1865, is not shown by the Sanitary Commission for that 
'^Presidency, but the following Table, extracted .from their annual 
‘ Report, exhibits the ratio of deaths per 3,000 at each station :-r- 


" V H*. 

Ratio of Deaths 
per 1,000 
of Average 
Strength. 

I. — Stations whose average annual strength has ex 
ceedod 500 ; 


1. Wellington 

13 140 

2. Fort Saint George 

14*880 

3. The v tin voo , . , 

10*214 

4. Oaniianore 

1(5-848 

5. K amp tee 

19*104 

6. Saint Thomas' Mount 

20*010 

7. Secunderabad 

20*700 

8. Bangalore «... 

21*120 / 

9. Bellary 

23-988 

10. Rangoon 

31*880 

IT. — Stations whose average strength lias been 
under 300 : 


1. Calicut ... ... 

11 '808 

2. Singapore 

12*903 

3. Trichinopoly 

14*530 

4. Paiaveram 

10*080 

5, Port. Blair 

18*132 

6. Mahiapoonun 

29 '352 

7. Yizagapatam 

37*080 


From this it will be seen that, with the exception of three 
stations, and two of these of smaU size, the annual mortality 
among the European ' troops in Madras during 1865, was 
considerably below the average annual mortality in Bengal dur* 
ing the same year. On the other hand, the results in the Jdowi- 
bay Presidency ' were much more unfavourable* The mor- 
tality there was greatbv in 1865 than it lias been for many 
years previous. 44 The deaths in hospital were 402, and those 
out of hospital 16, giving together a mortality of 351 per 1,000 
of strength, or considerably more than double what it had been' 
in 1864*. The European portion of the army lost lfe men in 
. every 1,000 from cholera alone, the deaths from that cause be- 
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ing 45*7 per thousand of all deaths. Fever caused the death of 
3*1 in every 1,000, and hepatic disease of 2*2 ; dysentery and 
diarrhoea of 2*4, and through phthisis puhnonalis the lo$s of life 
was T6 per mile.* 9 A* regards the mortality in the two Presi- 
dencies from the chief diseases, the results are thus compared. 


Bombay . — ^ 



In 1864 the mortality among European soldiers in the 
Bengal Presidency amounted to 2 MO per 1,000. The ratio 
.is more than 3 per 1,000 higher than during 1864. The 
total increase in the ratio of casualties is to be ascribed 
mainly to cholera, fevei^, apoplexy, dysentery, ahd hepatitis, 
due in some respects to the peculiar character of the hot season 
of 1865 ; a season remarkable for its high temperature generally 
throughout the country, and for the unusually late period to 
which it was protracted. As regards delirium tremens, dian hcea, 
respiratory diseases, phthisis, wounds, and accidents, and “ all 
other causes,” I860 bears favourable comparison with 1864, al- 
though the difference in each case is hut small. If the mortali- 
ty of 1865 be compared with that of the years since 1859, the 
result- will be found as follows:— 


Died per 1 ,000 
of Strength. 

1859. 

I860. 

1801. 

1862. 

• 

IS 63. 

1861, 

1865. 

In hospital .. 

43*97 

35*64 

44*77 

20-82 

22-49 

19-69 

2346 

Out of liospi 

• 

• 






tal . . 

1-38 

M3 

1TG 

1-25 

2-59 

1*41 

1-21 


Although the ratio of deaths during 1865 wnsi thus yej'y 
malerially less % than that of the earlier years excited ia 4h^ 


*' Not Separately shown, 

■ 
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statement, the result is not so favourable as that of either 1863 
ov 1864. The varying unhealthiness of the several provinces 
: is seen from this table : — 


-*v Fkovixce. 

1 

Of Admissions 
into Hospital. 

Of Deaths from 
all Causes. 

i 

Of Deaths from 
Cholera. 

Bengal Proper 

2,018 

33*53 

<5*41 

I)in a pore, Benares, On do, and Cawn- 
pore ... * ... 

1,170 

29*14 

5*55 

Meerut and Rohilcund ... 

1,524 

11) -7 2 

*78 

Agra and Central India ... 

1,035 

26*87 

7*25 

Punjab 

1,558 

18*50 

•14 


The total deaths from cholera during the year were 1 16, or at 
♦ he rate of 3*12, while the ratif> of admissions was' 4*3 per 1,000. 
Looking at military stations we fipd that at six the deaths 
from all causes amounted to less than 10 per 1.000, viz., Mora-, 
-.d abaci, lloorkee, Nowgong, Subathoo, Jullundm*. and among 
the men of the road -making detachment in the Mtirrce Ilills. 
The mortality of only 3*04 per 1,000 at the plains station 
at Moradahad is remark able. Jn J 7 stations, viz.. Fort Wil- 
liam, Berhampo-e, Darjeeling, Dina pore, Azimgnrh, Shajehan- 
pore, Bareilly, Soeprce, .Ibansie, Umlmllab, Dugshaie, Fcroze- 
pore, Sealkote, Rawed Pimlee, Campbellpore, Nowshera, ami 
Pediawur, the mortality was less than 20 per 1,000. In 16 
stations, viz., Uazareebaugh, Roy Bareilly, Lucknow, Seeta- 
pore, Futtehguvh, Cawnpore, Meerut, Muttra, Agra, Moral*, 
Gwalior, Jubbulporc, Delira. l.sbmail Ivhan, Kangra, and Um- 
ritsur, the mortality was above 20, but lass than 30 per 1,000. 
Jn six, the deaths numbered between 30 and 40 per 1,000. 
These were Barrack pore, Allahabad, Delhi, Mooltan, Meean 
Meer, and A t tKck. At Dum-Dum casualties amounted to 
67 ’ 18 per 1,000 ; a't-JBonaros, to 4 1 *08 ; at Fyzabad, to 57*7 ; 
at Nagode, to 60*82 ; at Saugor, to 51*22 ; at Lahorc'Fort, to 
51*47. Among the Artillery of the IJhootan Field Force, it 
was 76*0*2. In some of these, however, th§ number of men 
present was very small. 'While under 20 year$ of age the mor- 
tality -was only 8*27 per 1,000, above 30 '.it was 38 3 2, or 
nearly five times as great. As regards fevers and cholera, the 






Women and Children — Among both tlio mortality con- 
tinued lamentably ' high, having been 42"0O per 1,000 among 
the former, and 83G5 among the latter. During the four 
years ending 1853-54, the average annual rate of mortality 
among soldiers wives was 44*6 per 1,000. During the four 
years evbng with 1863, it was 4D*6 per 1,000. Among the 
children for the four years ending with 1853-61, the average 
annual rate oD mortality was 84 l per 1,000 ; for the four years 
ending I8ti3, it was 1)0*4, A return shows that, with one ex- 
ception, the proportion of daily sick per strength was consider- 
ably greater among unmarried thaiwt was among married men, 
and that in each case the mortality among the latter was in a 
higher ratio than it was among the former. The number of 
married men is im most cases so small as to afford an alto- 
gether imiderpiato basis for correct calculations. The amount 
of sickness among this class is doubtless influenced in great 
measure by the absence of venereal disease, by their generally 
more steady habits, and by the positions which many of them 
hold. Men who are fully able 'for the comparatively easy 
duties which devolve on some non-commissioned officers would 
have been ‘forced into hospital had they been private soldiers. 

Sanitary and Administrative Improvements . — Under Act 
XXI l. of lbtit the Bengal Sanitary Commission and a special 
committee submitted to Government a fresh draught of rules 
for Urn sanitary administration of military cantonments. 
The Commission also drew up rules to secure the regis- 
tration of public prostitutes; the prohibition of public pros- 
titution by unregistered, women ; the adoption of means for 
the detection of venereal disease among the registered pros- 
titutes ; and, the establishment of lock hospjtflls for the 
treatment ami detention of women suffering from venereal 
disease. These were approved of by Government and their 
working was left with the magistrate of the district and the 
cantonment magistral y, and on their e.\clusi\c responsibility, 
the military authorities being left to fcrutinise any shortcom- 
ing in their management. It was decided that three and a half 
regiments of infantry and one garrison battary of artillery shall 
in future be loculi in the lulls. f Dugshaic, JSubathoo, and 
Pokree will each have a full regiment of rinfautry, while at 
Darjeeling there will be hall a regiment of infantry and a gar- 
rison banery of artillery. For the accommodation of conva- 
lescent soldiers, there are now live depots in tfie hills, viz., Dar- 
jeeling, JS'ynee Tal, Landour, Kussowlie, a^nd Murree, besides 
a small depot at Dhurmsala, A sixth depSt was also ordered 
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for Dalhousie, and it is proposed to place a small depot at 
Jutogh. The Parisuauth Hill in Bengal was experimentally 
tried for small detachment of sick soldiers. Nearly all of them 
increased ia weight and improved very much in appearance 
during their stay there. Specimen plans of barracks for hill_ 
stations were prepared. In connection with the verjr ^;o7flis- 
factory condition of Simla, the whole question of die proper 
means to be adopted for the conservancy of hill stations was 
reported on. A committee of experienced otliecrs had been 
appointed at Iloorkee to experimentalise and report on the 
whole subject of the ventilation and cooling of barracks. 
In their preliminary repoi't the diilicullies attendant on the 
problem to be solved are pointed out. (Experiments are 
still being carried on. No definite conclusions have yet 
been arrived at, but it is believed that a machine on the 
principle of Dr. Arnott’s gasometer pump will be found to 
be the best capable of accurately and eHieicntly driving the 
amount of air required, and the fact that air of different den- 
sities has different capacities for heat will in all probability be 
turned to account in obtaining Jibe desired temperature of the 
air thus propelled. The principles on which hospitals for Eu- 
ropean troops are to be constructed were decided on. A scale 
of hospital equipment suited to the requirements of the country 
was submitted. The scale of equipment of hospitals in Eng- 
land and the Colonics was adopted as the standard, leav- 
ing out such articles as appear to be unnecessary, and adding 
such as seem to be required. Steps were taken for the im- 
provement of cots and bedding. A scheme for conducting and 
recording meteorological observations was submitted. It was 
shown that, although such observations of various kinds arc 
taken in all parts of India, they are lor the most part very im- 
perfect and untrustworthy. The analysis of drinking-water 
continued to engage much ol the attention of the Commission, 
and a scheme for analyzing the water of wells in all military 
cantonments was submitted. The Ctfmmission strongly re- 
commended that the dry-earth system of conservancy should 
be carried out without delay in all the latrines of British regi- 
ments, leaving its ado[rtion in urinaries for further trial. 

It was adopted, as a beginning, at Raw ul Pindee, Lucknow, 
Dinapcre, and Dum-Dum. 

In many instances the working of the soldiers’ gardens was very ; 
satisfactory. The 1st Battalion of the 7th Regiment at Ferozepore 
was the most successful. During the weather tlie men of the bat- 
talion, were suppUed with fruit and vegetables at a Yery low price. 
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ami the Commissariat took vegetables monthly to the average- 
value of 1 92 rupees. Tile Garden F uiid, after paying for extensive 
repairs to regime ntal institutions, as the theatre, howling alley, 
ami gymnasium, shows a balance credit of Rs. 59S-G-2. The 
^Company gardens «»f the 77th Regiment at Barc'dly deserve espe- 
cial p\. : -e; no less than 170 men were working at one time. 
The res ufts of Regimental Workshops were declared by the 
Commander- in-Chief to be very satisfactory, more especially in 
the 7th Dragoon Guards, 7th llussars, the 7th, 19th, 34th, 
42nd, 79th, 91st, and lOist Regiment of Foot, and the 2nd 
Battalion Rifle Brigade. Although there is a decrease of six 
in the numbers of corps reported on* (in consequence of embar- 
kations for lingland), and a proportionate diminution in the 
number of tradesmen, the amount, realized lor work done in- 
creased by more than 7,600 rupees ; the extended usefulness of 
the institutions, and their continued success, having been thus 
demonstrated.- The experiment of employing soldiers to white- 
wash their own barracks and to execute other repairs, was con- 
tinued with some success. The construction and improvement of 
the road in the Himalayas between the stations of Murree and 
Abbottabad were continued by a party o( the 79th Highlanders. 
From the 2 1st May to the 21st October 18(36, upwards of GUO 
of the men of this regiment wore employed on this work. 

Tiie future distribution of the British Ibices in India was re- 
solved on. When the necessary arrangements have been com- 
pleted, certain stations now occupied by European troops will 
be abandoned, and so far as political considerations will admit 
of, the force to he cantoned at stations which have proved to 
bo unhealthy will be reduced. The unhealthiness of the cli- 
mate of one station in particular renders it extremely desirable 
to lessen, as much as possible, the number of those exposed to 
its influence, ami it has been accordingly resolved to locate 
there a reduced garrison in an entrenched position in place of 
the large force which as hitherto occupied it. fn the Budget 
of the current year, "upwards of two millions sterling were 
assigned for military works, 1,800,000/. being for original 
works and 20(L000/. for repairs. Tu fl these large sums arc in- 
cluded the builohrg^ojT new barracks At several stations, and the 
improvement of existing barracks, in the construction of which 
proper sanitary arrangements had not been sufficiently attend- 
ed to. Of this allotment, nearly one million and a half were 
sanctioned for expenditure in the Bengal Presidency. 
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The Native Army. 

! lie average strength of the Madras Native Army during the 
year 1805-00* was 32,1)86, that of the Bombay Native Army on 
1st May I860 was 24,853 in 37 regiments and that, of the Bengal 
Tfegular Army was 43,500. The Punjab Frontier Force, which 
forms an important part of the Bengal Army, is not n.'uior the 
C/Oinmauder-in-Cliief. It was 11,718 strong in May 1806 and 
consisted of 537 Artillery, 2,802 Cavalry and 8,873 Infantry. 

Sickness and Mortality — In Madras the number treated in 
Hospital was 20,411, ami the total of deaths 3 m 4„ The death, 
rate to strength was only 9.,per 1,000 
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There were 1.641 persons treated in 9 Lock Hospitals and 
of the ? c 10 died. As there was a marked decrease in ihe pro- 
portion of venereal diseases, at the larger stations occupied by 
European troops, these Hospitals have been to some extent, 
effectual in reducing the virulence and prevalence of these dis - 
orders in Military 'cantonments. The provisy; iis o( the Health 
of Cantonments’ # Act of 1864, -or the vegistiat ion and super- 
vision of the class of prostitutes inhabiting Military bazaars, 
had not come into operation. 

We find no vital statistics of the Bombay Native Army. 

"J lte returns referring to the .Bengal Presidency include rnou 
absent on furlough and sick h ave. The average daily strength 
wi.. x\ taht i, t *r 
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of tlio Regular Native Army during 1865 was 43,600. 
The deaths amouirted in all to 1,293, or at the, rate of 
29*72 per 1,090, a ratio considerably in excess of that among 
the European Force for the same period, also largely in ex- 
press of the mortality of the Native Troops during any year 
since This high ratio is due solely to the lihootan cam- 

paign. Leaving the lihootan Force for separate consideration, 
the average strength of the Regular Native Army present during 
the year amounted to 39/129, the maximum having been in 
January, and the minimum in May. The daily number of sick 
averaged 1,439, or 4*48 per cent. ; the highest average having- 
occurred in the month of October, and the lowest in February. 
The deaths numbered 473, or 14*72 per 1,000. The deaths of 
men who were at tlio time absent from their regiments are not 
comprehended in this statement, nor does the average strength 
include the rnen absent on furlough or sick leave, and who may 
be estimated at an additional 10 per cent. Upwards of 200 
men are known to have died during the year at their homes or 
in the hospitals of other regiments, and if these be included, 
the death-rate will rise from TV 7 2 to 19 per 1,000. Compared 
with previous years, the result is — 
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Strength. 
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The year 1865 bears a singular rfesgmblance to 1863. The 
ratios of adnms'ton&«Jnto hospital anfi of deaths from all causes 
per 1,000 are almost identical. As usual, cholera, fevers, and 
affections of the bowels supplied the chief forms of sickness, 
and proved the chief causes of mortality. The sickness and 
mortality differ much according to the varibus provinces ar- 
ranged in order of mortality. They stand thus : — 



Vital StatUlics of the Sepoy Army. 
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Out of the whole regular native army, there were ‘during the 
year but 69 cases of small-pox. Fevers, as usual, most large- 
ly contributed to the sickness. In the Bhoolan Field Force 
the admissions from fevers amounted to 210 per cent, and the 
deaths to 20 per 1,000; but these figures by no means fairly 
represent either the prevalence or the fatality of the disease, so 
many men having been sent away as the only probable means 
of their recovery. Dysentery and diarrhoea proved a fertile 
source of sickness and mortality. In the Native Army gener- 
ally, the admissions from the former wore 10-02 per cent., and 
the deaths i'25 per 1 ,000 ; from the latter the admissions were 
8 05 per cent., and the deaths 1*37 per 1,000. The greater 
prevalence of both diseases in t he Lower Provinces is well illus- 
trated. Venereal diseases caused an admission rate of 5 *11 per- 
cent. in the army generally, the total number of men treated 
for these affections having been 1,6 12. The highest ratio of 
cases was at Nagflde, wli^re it reached 1 4**7 7 per cent.., and the 
lowest at Mooltau, where it was 1*11. If .the death-rate of the 
several stations be considered it. will be found that, excluding 
Bhootan, where it amounted t.o 04 4 per 1,000, the highest 
mortality occurred at Syihet and C«ehnr, where it amounted to 
68 # 08 ; next comes Barrack pore, with a death rate of 35*77. 
At seven stations the mortality exceeded 30 per 1,000, viz., at 
Fort William, Barrackpoie, Dacca, Syihet, Dcbroogurh in the 
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first, province, ami Dinapore and Nagode in the second. In two 
stations the deaths-amounted to between *,20 and 30 gor 1,000; 
viz., Alipore and Bhaugulpore ; at all the others the ratio was 
b< low :(>. The lowest death rate of the year was at Ferozepore, 
where it was only lot per 1,000. 

' Improvements — The principles on which hos- 

pitals for native troops are in future to be constructed were 
decided. Single storied buildings, having their floors raised 
three feet in dry climates, and five in damp climates, should 
suffice ; but where the soil retains much moisture the build 
ings should have a vaulted basement. When space is res- 
tricted, or wheu it is required to accommodate more patients 
than can he conveniently placed in one floor, a second 
storey may ho resulted to. The width of the ward is to 
be 21 foot, the height iti, the wall space per bed 9, the area 
per bed 99 superficial feet, and the cubic feet 1,584 per bed. 
The cook-room is to consist of a well- ventilated building 
r’o' '< 14', divided in the centre by a cross-wall, one compart- 

ment being for Hindoos, and the other for Mussulmans. The 
question of providing latrines for the whole native population 
»>f military stations, was considered by the Sanitary Commis - 
sion. 

The following from a Home return shews the sickness and 
mortality among .European and Native .Troops employed in all 
British India in each of the undermentioned years. 
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CHA PTER IX. 

THE GREAT FAMINE IN EASTERN INDIA. 

F uom the beginning of October 1865 very alarm in^^Uiircity 
began to be felt in Orissa, and at a later date', iu the adjoining 
Madras district of Ganjam and in Chota Nag pure and Debar. 
The scarcity, which soon deepened into a famine. of the most 
serious and extensive character ever witnessed in India, was pri- 
marily due to the premature cessation of the rains in the mid- 
dle of September. The rainfall bad not been unusually small 
but it was unseasonable. Much tell before the usual time for 
sowing: the latter rains due at the end of September and in 
October failed altogether. The famine prevailed in Orissa 
throughout iSGtj, reaching its height in October. In Ganjam and 
Debar it was of shorter continuance and was most intense iu July 
and August. On 4th December '566 the Governor General in 
Council appointed Mr. Justice Campbell, a North-West civi- 
lian but of the Bengal High Court; Colonel Morton, R. 10., 
Public "Works Secretaiy # lo the North-West Government, and 
Mr. Duriy>ier, Commissioner of Nuddoa in Bengal, a Commit- 
tee to report on the famine in Orissa and the rest of Bengal, 
omitting Behar. Mr. Grigg, a young Madras Civilian, wrote a 
report of the famine in Ganjam. On 13th November ISf>6 the 
Bengal Government- instructed Mr. F. R Cockerell, of the Ben- 
gal Civil Service, Superintendent and Remembrancer of Legal 
Affairs, to report on the famine in the Patna and Bhagulporo 
Divisions which constitute Behar. Taking the famine in the 
order of its intensity in the three provinces, we shall begin 
with Ganjam and go on to Behar and finally to Orissa and the 
rest of Bengal. 

* 11 * 1 * 1111 ' 

Previous Famines in Ganjam — There have boon three 
within historical recollection — the first 1789 to 1792, second. 
1799 to 1801 and third in J836. Of these the first was the most 
■severe, far surpassing ^iiat of 1866 in intensity, lint the re- 
cords which exist are very meagre in the information they give, 
either of the extent of the suffering or the measures taken to 
alleviate it. Of the second period there are no English records 
at all ; the Collector of the day having found it convenient to 
do away with them. The tract of country known as the 
Northern Circars was occupied by the English in 1766. 
Though much lawlessness prevailed amongst the Zemindars, - . 
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the condition of the people seems to have been prosperous at 
our advent, and continued to improve until the severe check it 
received in the years from 1789 to 1792. The way in which the 
Ci rears had been changing hands had rendered the Zemindars 
^b^t independent, and for some time previous to the British 
occupation little or no Peshcush had been levied. This cir- 
cumstance had, doubtless, in some measure increased the 
wealth of the country ; for the Zemindars, though usually 
unenterprising and burdensome landlords, frequently employed 
their wealth on works of piety and usefulness. The numerous 
small pagodas and tanks, often of noble dimensions, show their 
concern for their people. The decline of native arts of every 
description tells its own tale. 

The great famine which desolated Bengal in 1770-72 did 
not extend to Ganjam, and probably the people reaped no 
small profit from the export of grain. The great grain trade 
however was with Madras, and wc find that serious com- 
plaints were made by the people in 1787, on the ground 
that the large importations to Madras from Tanjore had 
driven the Ganjam rice out of the market, owing to its 
superior q‘uality and cheapness. The extent of the famine of 
1789-92 is not anywhere exactly given. The Madras Govern- 
ment in their despatches always speak of it as the <f Famine to 
the northward/’ and there is an incidental reference from 
which it may be inferred that, it extended to the Kistna. But 
towards the north it did not extend beyond the Bengal frontier, 
and even the bordering estate of Callicote did not Buffer much. 
Contrasted with 1866, it. is worthy of note that the two earlier 
famines of 1789 and 1800 began in the north of the district 
and increased in intensity towards the south, whilst that of 
3836, as in 1866, was felt with greatest severity in Orissa and 
parts of the Distinct adjacent to Bengal. The Famine in the re- 
gion of the Godavory about 1824, does not appear to have 
extended to Ganjam, v t hough the crops •were endangered by a 
partial failure of rains in 1825. 

The crops had been very scanty in 1789, and Mr. R. 
Munro, Member of the Gnnjnm (Tbuncil*, warned Govern- 
ment not to attempt the full collection of revenue on the Ha- 
velly or Government lands, though apparently to no pur- 
pose. But the south west monsoon tains having again- fail- 
ed, -the Government of Ganjam, which consisted of a Presi- 
dent and Council, took most prompt measures to ward off- as 
far as possible the misery and starvation, that awaited the 
people. The President's name was Crawford, These measures, 
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however, were in accordance with the economic doctrines of the 
day. A& early a.s 7th November a Proclamation was issued 
suspending all import ami transport duties on grain and other 
edibles in the Havelly lands, stationing* a guard of sepoys at 
Cuncbelly to prevent exportation to the south, and layin^sar 
embargo on the export of grain from the sea ports, The dis- 
tress was further aggra vated bv the depreciation of the copper 
coin owing to large importation of Dutch dubs. Mr. Webb, 
the Havelly Collector, estimates ii at 25 per cent. The effects 
of this depreciation were chiefly felt by the labourer and the 
vendor of Government monopolies. In December we find the 
Oouucil interposing to check exportation of grain to Pooree for 
religious purposes by the Raja of Vizianagram. Crowds of his 
people came flocking through the district to eat at Jaggannath 
the rice they were denied at home. The Council, however, 
speedily despatched both grain and people back to the place 
whence they came. The south west monsoon rains having 
again failed, the Madias authorities grew alarmed, and the 
Board of Revenue in September required the strictest obser- 
vance on the part of Zemindafs, who appear to have been 
smuggling grain out of the country, of the Government Pro- 
clamation, and extended its provisions to every necessary of life. 
The people were employed on tanks and roads and paid in kind, 
while many were fed at chutlrums . Rice was retailed in lier- 
hampoor at cheap rates by the Government. Mr. Snodgrass, 
President of the Ganjani Council, who afterwards obtained a 
most unenviable reputation, acted throughout the distress with 
great energy, but at the same time with little wisdom. His 
general policy seems to have been to feed the people, but to 
take full advantage of high prices, by renting out the lands at 
exorbitant rates. Thus whilst the produce had decreased in 
many instances 60 per cent., the rent derived from the land 
had only decreased 10 per cent. He was no doubt led into 
this course by the constant demands fof money on the part of 
the Company. However in the last year of the famine the 
renters had outdone themselves, and Mr. Snodgrass found it 
necessary to give "large ’^missions and to take other remedial 
measures. It is much to be regretted that no record exists of 
the extent of this importation of food by Government, as from 
it might be drawn some estimate of the numbers fed by Go- 
vernment, as compared with the year 1866, and the propor- 
tion they bore ts> the population of the Province. As in 1866 
the duration of the famine was increased by the failure of the 
dry crop in 1792 owing to the very late date on which the 



south west. monsoon rains began; and also by the damage 
caused by floods. 'A liberal policy ot‘ remitting the land re- 
venue followed. In the third year of the famine the cattle 
perished hut there was no pestilence. The population of the 
in 17^7 was 4 65,773, of whom 170,069 are set down as 
cultivators, and 9,508 as weavers. The population of the same 
area in 1862 was 630,000, a rale of increase in population 
which contrasts strongly with that of Great Britain. The returns 
of 1787 are doubtless below the mark, as only the towns and 
settled villages would be counted. In these were 103,980 
houses. This would he only .slightly over four persons to a 
house — a low average in this country* What, proportion of 
the population perished it is impossible to say with any ap- 
proach to the truth, but it seems iliac t lie dreadful state of 
depopulation and ruin into which the province is described as 
having fallen in 180! by Mr. Brown, and two years later by 
Mr. Cherry, prior to the introduction of the permanent settle- 
ment, was rather the result of the anarchy and misrule, (end- 
ing in famine 1799) which prevailed in the district during 
the ten years subsequent to the famine, than the actual ef- 
fects of the famine, for the condition of the country as des- 
cribed by Mr. Snodgrass in 1792 is far less wretched than it 
appears to have been when Mr. Brown took charge of the 
district. 

During the actual famine, the measures of relief must- 
have done much to save the people from starvation, but the 
Government policy, which had ruined, by a system of rack- 
renting whilst it fed the ryot, rendered him utterly unable, 
to recover himself in spite of the temporary remedial measures 
of 1792. The corrupt and reckless administration of Mr. Snod- 
grass, together with a wide-spread rebellion amongst the Zemin- 
dars, reduced the district in 1799 to actual famine. There does 
not seem to lune been any very great failure of rain, but the 
weak and impoverished state of the ryots rendered them no- 
ble to avail themselves of what supply there was. 'J he state 
ef the people was most deplorable. The prices of grain viz. 
71 Us. per Madras garce for 2nd chys* paddy, 168 Rs. 2nd sort 
rice and 76 Us. for Knggy, which ruled in 1801 were only once 
exceeded during the following fifty years. ‘The rate of wages 
at the beginning of the century was a fanam i . c. one anna 
and \ pice a day for a man cooly, and a woman about a third 
less. When paid by the month cooly men received Rupee, 
women 1 Rupee. The rate of cooly wages at present prevail- 
ing in Gan jam varies from 1 anna 6 j ice to 2 ami ns a day for 
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n man, and 6 pice loss lor a woman, consequently wages ot 
unskilled, labour have risen 75 per cent, hi GO years. On the 
other band, if one may judge from l. lie fact that the price of 
iron agricultural instruments, of ropes and basket work, has. 
not risen during the same period at least in t his (list ric.tG 4 ~~* 
Would seem apparent that there lias not been a correspond- 
ing rise in rate of remuneration for skilled labour. 1 he 
price of grain in the meantime ban risen over oOO per cent. 
Hut it must not be forgotten that labour was cbictlv remu- 
nerated in kind, for which now a money payment is sub- 
stituted. The employer .has, no doubt, ebielly profited in 
this change, but it. shows the increase of capital, and con- 
sequently ' the increased demand for labour, which must load 
to a higher rate of wages, though custom, caste and ig- 
norance a yu obstacles, which liave remleied the labouring 
classes, slow to avail themselves of their advantage. 

The third period of scarcity, after an interval of 30 year?, 
occurred in WS.'jti. (’holera was very prevalent and many of 
the cattle also perished. Kic»\ which laid hern soiling from 
GO to bO seers, fell to 20 or ."0 •seers the Uupee. llaggy fell 
from 100 seers to 40 the I^upce, and dlmll 24 seers ta JO. This 
great fall was enhanced by the number of troops at that time 
in tlie district to quell the Gumsur disturbance*, hut a judici- 
ous importation of grain relieved the pressure upon the bazaars, 
when even loot was anticipated. Tim four following years up 
to 18 H seem to liave been unfavourable, and prices were high, 
but no extensive dearth is recorded. 

The Famine of I860 — Again, alter the lapse of a quarter of a 
century, Ganjain was visited by a severe drought during the lat- 
ter part of 186 .) and the early months of I 860 . The rains of the 
south-west monsoon almost wholly failed, and little fell during 
the north-east monsoon, nor indeed till the month of April 
1866 when some heavy showers occurred, concluding with a 
heavy hailst orm on J^lay 5 th, hailstones being found as big a$ 
a pigeon’s egg. Owing to this unusual drought, the ryots 
throughout the Northern or Principal JJivision, including the 
JSemiudary estates* are calculated to have reaped on an average 
jess than half a crop of paddy, and many of them were in 
danger of utter ruin. The ryots were ill prepared to bear 
up against this cahmiit.y, for the crops of the two- 'previous 
years had been but scanty, and many of them had already 
^exhausted their * resources, before the more severe . suffering- 
overtook them. Consequently, to meet the demands of their 
respective laud lords or the Qoveninient, as the case might hoV 
Yot. Xi., I'Aur t, *3(j 
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those pien had to resort to money- lenders for assistance*, 
and ultimately, in loo many eases, to tesign their holdings' 
and migrate elsewhere or sink to the grade of village eooly 
labourers. Yet it must pot l>e forgotten that, prior to the 
hist two years of scarcity, the Go\ eminent ryots hud been 
irniiiVag great progress in wealth and prosperity. The land re- 
venue alone hud increased 1,57,552 Hs. between I^asli 12t)4, 
and 1274;, whilst the total revenue of the district had risen 
from Us. 15,74,143 in Fasli J to 27/20,045 in Fasli 1274- 
pet increase Jis. 11,54,002 chiefly due to salt manufacture. 
The great export of grain, which had been going on for years, 
had also exhausted the surplus produce. By the second week 
of October 1805 the usual importation of grain from Cuttack 
ceased, there was wi general closing of the stores and various 
attempts at plunder in Berhampore. The imports and exports 
of grain to meet the high demand at prices in Cuttack enriched 
the grain merchants. The following shews the grain trade of the 
district for 4? years : — 

; : . ! ! 
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Owing to the usually large and constant rain /all in (jranjam, 
where in some years it lias averaged as much as GO ipches, 
and where in the month .of January alone? occasional showers 
seldom tall, the ryots depend far more on the chance of a 
copious rainfall tor cultivation, than upon contrivances for 
irrigation. Also we must not pass unnoticed the slothful and 
unthrifty character of the people, more particularly of the 
Ouriyas, who will often allow their crops to perish rather than 

* ibis is exclusive of tbo graiu iionorUtl l>v tiovwriiiiiont. 
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depart from the course which an ignorant custom has sanc- 
tioned ; or voluntarily perform any work they conceive to 
be the province of others, or which they are not actually com- 
pelled to perfrom. The average rainfall was 44*50 inches 
in J863; 32*24 in 1854 ; 32 84 in J S(> 5 in t lie whole district. In* 
the principal division where the famine was severe it was rest • 
pectively 29*39; 20*44 and ltf'65. 

The district of Ganjarn has an area of 6400 square miles, with 
a ]>opulation at the last census of rather over l,l()0,()0o souls. 
The area of that part which extends, from the Cliilka Lake on the 
north, southwards as far as Jtchapoor, and t hen turning again to- 
wards the north, forms a sort of basin enclosed by the Khond 
Hill ranges, amounts to about 2,500 square miles with a popula- 
tion of 631,929. Of t his number, 363.288 arc cultivators, The 
other classes number 268,(541. This is the tract ot country 
in which the drought was most, severe. The population of the 
Government Taluks at last census was 495,2 4 6. Of this 
number 147,763 are in the Roitilu rn Division. The number of 
Government villages in the whole District is 1,(595 inclusive 
of 222 Inatn villages. Of these 1*005 villages, 1,293 are in the 
Northern Division, the remaining 402 in the Chicafcole taluk. 
In the whole district 153 villages reaped less than half a crop, 
and 135 less than a quarter crop. Though prices had risen 
greatly as early as September 1865, and though, on the cessa- 
tion of imports from Cuttack, a panic had prevailed in the 
bazars early in October, followed by an attempt at loot in 
which the Sepoys of the llth Regiment Were implicated, yet 
the scarcity did not appear sufficiently severe to call for any 
special measures on the part of Mr. Thornhill, the Acting 
Collector. Moreover the Khond outbreak, which was at 
its height during the months . of November and December, 
demanded Mr. Thornhill's presence at Kusselleonda, and ab- 
sorbed wholly the attention of the authorities. 

On January 21st, Mr t Forbes assumed chgrgeofthe diotricton his 
return from England, The Khond disturbance luul still to bo quell- 
ed. For this purpose he set out immediately for the Hills. How- 
ever the miserable state of the people at once attracted his atten- 
tion. On his arrival at Uussellcomla, he addressed a letter to the 
.Revenue Secretary to Government, dated January 27th, setting 
forth the state of suffering to which the people were reduced, 
and the measures that he desired the Government to take 
to meet the approaching crisis, V The grain in store,’’ Jhe 
writes, “ is known to be inconsiderable. Ibices are already so 
high as to render* it difficult for the labouring clasfc to maintain! 

•J(3 2 
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themselves, am] they have begun to emigrate in considerable 
numbers, and the .poorer sorts ure even now in great straits; 
and are forced to eat wild roots, and plants. I do not venture 
to propose that Government should inteifere in the way, of 
direct relief, which will be obtained as far as may be from 
~Toi?ai v contrilmiions, but the pressure on the grain bazars may be 
lightened in large towns by putting the troops and public 
establishments cm rations, rice being imported for the purpose 
at once in sufficient, quantities to continue the system for 
eight months,” Anticipating the objection that trade interests 
would suffer, he. mentions that some of the large importers 
had expressed their will i tgness to* contract, and consequently 
their interests would not suffer. In the same letter the Go- 
vernment were applied to for instruments for boring arte- 
sian wells for cattle, the scarcity of water being already very 
great. The Madras Government, in its Proceedings, Fe- 
bruary 2(>th, objected to the first proposal on general grounds, 
and referred the second to the Geological Survey Department, 
who alter a lapse oi sonic considerable time, returned answer 
that., as there hail been no savvey, they could not express their 
opinion on the suitableness of Ganjam for such wells. The 
necessity of the first- proposal was afterwards seen by the 
Government, and large quantities of grain were imported (or 
this purpose during August. On the same day Mr. Forbes 
railed for subscriptions and instructed the zemindars to relievo 
the poo-. The appeal was liberally and promptly responded 
to. iielief houses were opened. 

As, however, the distress was daily extending, and even cattle 
were beginning to perish, while in hardly a tank was water 
to be found and deaths from starvation were daily increasing, 
Mr. Forbes mi 6th and 31st March published appeals in the 
papers of the three Presidency cities; ( hi 3 1st May came the news 
that Government, had resolved tosupplciuent the funds subscribed 
hy private chaiity witl^a grant of Ds. 10,000. The relief houses: 
had now beenin win king for nearly three months, but necessarily 
on an utterly inadequate scale. Government had as yet rendered 
no assistance except in small graifts. for Public Works, yet 
with one or two exceptions, the 'whole responsibility and 
personal direction of the relief houses had fallen upon the offieerg 
of the District, both Kuropmu and Native. The scene at the 
relief houses at this time was very different from what it was two 
months later. Instead of orderly rows of ' recipients, were 
disorderly and discontented mobs clamorous for food* to most 
of whom it was utterly impossible to render aid. In many 
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coses the assistance of the Police was absolutely necessary to keep 
order. As soon, however, as the people understood that, suffi- 
cient food was prepared for t'h&m, their quiet conduct was 
most praiseworthy. The interest taken in I he affairs of Gan - 
jam by the Madras Government, and by many persons through r 
out the Presidency, was known to ha\ e the warm approval of 
Lord Napier, and for his iuller information, Mr. Forbes, on the 
25th dune, in a letter to the Piivuto Secretary, de.-patched 
further particulars. In this month the famine had reached 
its crisis, — at the end of May affVn s were at the lowest ebb, 
but each day, as the month advanced, brought some .-ign that 
the tide had turned. Still the misery of the people was very 
great. No less than 2.0-2 deaths were registered Irom cholera, 
small pox and starvation. The number receiving relief at t Lo 
Govern cent Poor-Houses in the Principal Division averaged 
about. 8000. In spite, of the stream of imports, prices continued 
to rise. The Famine Fund was further augmented by a grant 
of 20,000 ID. from the North- Wesi Famine Fund. The Tele- 
gram was received duly ord, and immediately the Madias 
Government were requested to sanction the commencement of 
the Chilka canal .from this money. The Chilka jL-amil had 
been for some years under the consideration of Government, 
and estimates were prepared during Sir W. Denison’s time. 
The object proposed is, to unite the river and port of Ganjain 
with the Chilka Lake. The length of the proposed canal is 
about i) miles, its breadth about 2d feet, and depth about 
feet. Its cost is estimated at 1,18/200 ID. It leaves the Chilka ' 
at Calyabada near the sea, and runs along f lie coast almost 
in a direct line to Gaujam. 

On 20th July Lord Napier landed in G in jam. The most 
important, results of his visit were, the commencement 
of the Chilka Canal and the establishment: of Dispen- 
saries,. as well as the encouragement it gave to all to con- 
tinue their efforts on behalf of the suffering. The mortality 
was chiefly among this class of agricuh oral labourers, and the 
effects of the Famine will consequently be chiefly shown for 
some time to cope iiu the want, not only of sufficient labour 
power to increase the atea of cultivated land, but. even to cul- 
tivate lands already reclaimed. The state of the people during 
the months of August and September had been gradually 
improving, and deaths from cholera had greatly decrea-edv 
The returns sluAv 1,131 deaths. Of these, 4(i3 arc set down 
as from starvation. The numbers seeking relr f at the Clint* 
trams hud also showed a marked decrease, Whilst in July 
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they averaged £000, at the end of Feptetnber the number Was 
6700, and at the end of October about 6000. By the third 
week in November the number had decreased to o, 200* At 
the beginning of November the eariy paddy was in many places 
,oijt . and this produced a great change in Juices. That, the 
relief measures which had t»een taken were fully adequate to 
support the people, is shewn by reference to mortuary returns 
from the hospitals. After organizing the system of relief, 
and procuring the assistance of Government in the supply of 
seed-grain, the Collector’s attention was chiefly directed to- 
wards affording relief to the weaver class, placing the orphan 
children who had gathered round the Ghuttvums under proper 
care and guardianship, supplying the most wretched of the 
people 4 at. the HJliuttrums with cloths, as well as procuring the 
postponement of the introduction of the Municipal and District 
Road Cess Acts into the District. In December 1866 there 
Were 587 children, *28 1 male and 256 female, mostly under 13 years 
of age, who having lost their parents in the famine, are ieft. 
as waifs and strays in the country, and are nOw supported out 
of the Famine Fund. Most of them are the children of various 
village coolies and paupers. They \\ere placed under the care 
of the Missionaries, Protestant and Homan Catholic. 

The total remissions granted to Government ryots throughout 
the district amount to Rs. 1,25.405 ; of this Rs. 1,12,813 were 
granted for loss of crop in 3J6 villages to 17,628 ryots paying 
Sist of K$. 2,14.366. There were 9 Relief Houses maintained 
out of the funds of the Famine C'ommittee. The cost Of 
these Houses may he stated at 60,000 Rs. up to the end of 
1866, at (with all t lie outlay in carriage, buildings servants, 
&c. included) a cost per lu*ad of Rs. 1-8. The total cost 
of this famine to Government cannot be estimated at less 
than 6,00,000 Rupees, when the great increase of Police ex- 
penditure and the probable decrease in the Land Revenue* 
are taken into account. What loss, has been sustained 
by the Zemindars it is impossible to say. In many cases 
it must have been heavy, though the high price of grain may 
have compensated some of them in a/great •measure. Of the 
money expended in the distribution of tood, &<\, about 46,500 
Rs. came from private sources including the 20,000 Rs. front 
the North-West Famine Fund* Rs 25,000 were contributed 
directly by Government and 14,800 bags of rice. The exact 
number of deaths reported during the 12 months from 1st Oc- 
tober 1866 to the end oi September 1866 was 56,262. No deaths! 
from actual starvation probably occurred before December 1865. 
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These vet urns fall furbelow the mark, ami flic brails mulef which 
they were made cannot be relied on, as many of thospser down as 
from cholera, w ere really the result of starvation The total 
deaths in the whole district were 56.262 or about 50 in 1000. 
Deaths from starvation were 10,6.98 /. e. rather less than omt- , 
fifth of the total. The deaths in the Northern Division were 
38,937 or about 50 a 1.000, Of these, 10,867 were from 
starvation i . v about one third of the total deaths in this Division. 
These returns have, no doubt, been somewhat swelled by the 
deaths of many who came into the district li mu Orissa ; but 
their numbers are too small so make any very appreciable dif- 
ference. This loss of liU; has shown itself in the decrease of 
cultivation in the district, which shows up to October, as com- 
pared with the same month in Fasli 1 27*5, in the Berlin in pore 
taluk, a decrease of 17,70-1? acres in extent, and Rs. 34,22-fe 
assessment ; in Gunisur a decrease of S,2L>1 acres, ami Rs. 
20,944 assessment. 1 his, however, is counterbalanced by a 
slight increase in Chicacole taluk. What the decrease was 
in Zcmimlary estates it is impossible to sav, but probably very 
much greater as they have not* shared the same ad vantages as 
Government ryots. This decrease is also paitiy.due to the 
poverty of the inhabitants and their inability to purchase 
seed : — 


tflafoueut mhetcimj the Deaths in the U at fun District from. October 
i 8 Go to September 18 (id. 
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The number \>f convicts in t lie jaiU.of the district .'rose irom 
3,438 in the year ending S'pttmbir 1865 to 4,90? in f866, ojf 
op a monthly iiveikge, from o82 to 515. 



With regard (o the measures that should be taken t o lessen the 
effects ot future famines, the Report urges that there should 
he miration works and that we should encourage the rise 
'■of a idass of intelligent capitalist farmers unlettered by any Go- 
vernment claims upon the land, This ean he done without en- 
dangering the independent position of the present peasant pro- 
prietors, or affecting their interests in any way except for good. 
The isolated position of the ryot, under the Puttah system, often 
renders any united effort on the part of the whole village commu- 
ni y very difficult. A capitalist. land!, rd is not thus hampered, and 
any iproveuicoU he may introduce eanuot fail gradually to them- 
selves commend to the j cM-pIo. Under the present system of middle- 
men. or renters, such objects cannot he attained, or if so, only in 
a cunjparaii voly small degree. If, however, the. Zemindars would 
■ mure generally undertake the personal management of their es- 
tates, these objects might, in some measure, he attained, though the 
system of equal division of the produce affords little encourage- 
ment to the ryots to co-operate with energy. A class resem- 
bling the UngJUh capitalist, fanner is the great want of 
the country, not. for the purpose ot superseding the ryot, but of 
taking the.lcad in progress whether moral or material. 

Tlie lUliiir Districts and ^oittSutl foaatry. 

In the years U64-f>/> the general average rainfall was defici- 
ent in quantity and unseasonable. The rain commenced ?o late 
in June that the sowings were generally backward, and this 
was followed bv such an abundant fall in Julv, that the votum 
vice plant in the lowlands was swamped. The mins in both 
years ceased for the most pare early in September, and there 
was none at ail in October in either year. The out turn of 
both years was more or less deficient, varying generally from 
§ to and in some exceptional cases, such as the north ot T ir- 
jioot and Chumparun,vnot exceeding \ of ,»he ordinary produce, 
in every district, wherever rice was the sole, or almost the sole, 
cultivation, the local distress was most severe, as upon 
the out- turn of this crop the condition «of the. people was main- 
ly dependent. The supply of food was still further reduced by 
the 'drain on old stocks caused by excessive exportation in the 
years ls(*4-^5. The greatly extended cotton cultivation in the 
North-Western Provinces, Bombay, and other parts of the em* 
pire during the years lSfiii-6-4 not only necessarily left a propor- 
tionately diminished area available for cereal, produce, but also 
dry enriching the cultivators tended to iucreaW the consuinptiui| 
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of food throughout the cotton-growing country. Thin created a 
demand, which could only be met by • the Bengal Province, 
Between let May 186 1 and 80th April 3865, no less than 
8,152,667 maunds of rice and other edible grains were exported 
from Calcutta to Bombay ; and from the districts of Rajmehal, 
Bhaugulpore, Monghyr, Patna, and Shahabad, about 3,029,155 
inaumls of grain, used for food, were exported by railway to 
the North West Provinces during 1864 and 1865. That, there 
was a general exhaustion tf stocks arising out of these causes 
seems to be clearly established by the following statement, shew- 
ing the rapid decrease in the average quantity of rice obtained 
for one rupee at the principal grain marts in the chief rice-pro* 
dueing distiicts of Lower Bengal ; — 
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9 „ 
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... 23 „ 
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The prices here quoted for September 1864 are 15 to 25 per 
cent, higher even than the average current rates at the com* 
inencement of that year. There was little or no importation 
from other districts. The crops in the Nepal Terai, which be* 
ing a thinly populated country, and in prdinary years produc- 
ing abundant vice crops, exports largely to the districts on the 
north side of the Ganges, failed entirely. Exportation from 
that country was absolutely stopped by the intervention of the 
Nepalese Govenfmen:. •Whilst the price of food rose to thr$e 
times its former average, the wages of labor underwent little or 
no change, and lienee the want of the means of support pressed 
most severely on the labouring classes. Throughout, the districts 
lying to the mirth of the Ganges and east of the goosey the 
wages of da} r hibour have undergone little or no change dur- 
ing the last 10 years, the rates paid to adults ranging between 
Rs. 3 and 2 per month, Only to the south of the Ganges and 
Vol. XI., PAK* K. 2 H 
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in the vicinity of the liailway the value of labor is said to have 
increased about 20 per cent, during the last five years. 

The more substantial agriculturists suffered no personal priva- 
tion; where the failure ol their crops was only partial, they were 
probably better off than in ordinary times. The ryot ordinal ily 
divides the produce of his fields so as to keep a sufficient quan- 
tity lor the tood of himself, his family, his labourers, and depen- 
dents, and their families, up to the period of the following har- 
vest, ami applies t he proceeds of t lie residue to the payment of 
rent, purchase of stock, and his general expenses. The diminish?* 
ed quantity of produce, therefore, necessitated such a modifica- 
tion of his usual arrangements, as would admit of his bringing 
sufficient grain into the market, to profit by the high prices 
and compensate himself for the deficiency of his crop. This 
resulted in the ryot dispensing with his ordinary hired labour 
for which he would have to pay not in money, but in grain, and 
so the mere labourer dependent on the cultivator was deprived 
of his customary means of support. Similarly, the petty village 
artisans and day labourers, the dosads, ntosaheers, domes, koor* 
mies and others, who in a village community ordinarily receive^ 
a day’s food, supplemented by some small 'cash payment, for a 
day’s work, could no longer obtain this employment when the 
day’s food had assumed a value hitherto unknown, ami eveiy 
homeholder’s store of grain was so reduced that lie with diffi- 
culty supported his own family. The professional beggars, t lie 
crippled and infirm, the mass of pauperism in fact, that in or- 
dinary times subsists upon the charity of the village com- 
munity, and is by it ungrudgingly supported, could no 
longer appeal successfully to the compassion of the villagers. 
The zemindars did not generally sustain any material losses ; 
even in the rare instances in which the failure ot crops was 
absolute, the area was too limited to cause any serious injury to 
the proprietor. In the Durbhunga Estate, in Tirhoot, in which 
the most extensive fa i hire of crops and desertion of lands occur- 
red, the remissions of rent, though they were fixed by Govern- 
ment officers and deemed fully equal to what the occasion re- 
quired, did not exceed 6 per cent*, q( the entire rental of the 
property. No claim to remission of Government revenue has 
been maintained on the part of the zemindar in any district, 
nor were there any considerable remissions made by them in 
favour of the farmers, by whom their estates are held in lease. 
As a body they in a great measure ignored the responsibilities 
apd obligations of their position under the perrrfauent settlement, 
Sp»e amount subscribed was Ra. 1,29,293, and this sum includes 
■ the contributions of all officers of Government and others V'ho 
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have no property in those districts. The Government revenue 
derived jVotn estates situated in localities where the failure of 
crops and local distress were greatest, is li?; 32,79,942. The. 
amount of the Government revenue demand in these districts, 
where the assessment is light, does not, on an average, exceed £ 
oi the zemindar’s receipts from his properly. 

There can be no question as to the fact of the too tardy re^ 
couvse to measures of public relief, which the plain indications 
of the miserable condition of a large mass of the people in motffc 
of the districts, hut especially in those belonging to the Patmi 
division, should have cailyd for at a much earlier period. Tli« 
relief measures eventually adopted, were initiated, not as they 
should have been, under a proper system of acquaintance with 
tiro condition and wants of the people, by the spontaneous ao- 
tion of the district officers, but by the Commissioner’s circular 
letters. Special enquiries were set on foot, the result of which 
was, as the reports of those officers shew, to create a decided 
apprehension and forewarning oi the impending severe distress 
amongst the poorer classes. Had t li is apprehension led to such 
'extended enquiries as to the effect of the failure of the crop 
upon the general condition of the working classes, as the occa- 
sion manifestly required, and had the subsequent progress of 
events beeh carefully watched, and relief applied in the way of 
giving employment on works of public utility on a very large 
scale, alter the rice harvest was over, much of the suffering and 
loss of life that subsequently occurred would have been pre- 
vented, and the money which was expended nt a later period in 
the mere attempt, which it may be assumed from the excessive 
mortality which is known to have occurred was in a great mea- 
sure unsuccessful, to save people from perishing through want 
of food, might have been made reproductive. There was no' 
definite proposal for undertaking special works, as a means of 
affording relief, till about the end of May, and no such work 
actually commenced .until June. Before the £ud of June this 
rains had set in, and from that time employment on the earth- 
work of roads was little more in effect than a form of gratui- 
tous relief. The delay in Che commencement of relief measured 
necessarily led to their insufficiency. No sooner were relief 
centres established, and it became generally reported that th^ 
Government was going to feed the people, than they came to 
the several depots in crowds; many of them were in the last 
stage of emaciation, •and it was found impossible to arrange a 
systematic distribution of food with proper regard to the dtet 
suited to the physical condition of the applicants. The fedS* 
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The amount expended from public funds was Its. 2,29,202. The 
largest daily average number relieved during any one momhr 
was 37,829, whilst the toial number of deaths ascertained 
to have occurred as the direct, or indirect consequence of 
an insufficiency of food was no less than 135,676. Taking 
the number of deaths added to the number relieved as repre- 
senting the aggregate of persons unable to support themselves 
during the famine, the number of persons relieved and support- 
ed as computed with that of p( ivons requiring relief shews a pro- 
portion of but little more than 1 to 5. The proportion of lives 
lost to those saved was oniisideruhly upwards of 3 to 1 ; and 
taking four months as the average period dm ing w Inch the 
public relief operations continued in full force, a sum of about 
R?. 50,000 per month only was expended lor the relief of up- 
wards of 150,000 persons. 


The remedial measures, which the experience of the past 
year seem to call for, arc — The promotion of irrigation works; 
the improvement of the internal means of communication in 
the several districts ; and the treat ion of a special agency 
for collecting accurate information in regard to tlfe popula- 
tion, agricultural produce, and the state of trade. The 
District Officer, ?. e , the Magistrate-Collector, is the re- 
force on every subject on which local information is required, 
in regard to districts the extent, of which is as great as 6,000, 
and, in the llehar Province, in no instance less than 2,500 
square miles. With the exception of the officers in charge of the 
Subdiwsions, of whom there are rarely more than two in each 
district, and except in Tirhoot nowhere more than three, 
and the Excise Officers, of whom there are not many, 
the Magistrate-Collector has no subordinate agency in the 
interior of the district. When information is sought vii 
special enquiry must be instituted. Such enquiry can only 
be made through tlwe irresponsible agei/cy of the landholders, 
and the facts reported by the Magistrate- Collector are mainly 
based upon a sort of average of the general information so ob- 
tained, supplemented pAJbuips by the results of a special local 
inquiry instituted through Office agency in the immediate 
vicinity of the Magistrate- Col lector’s or the Subdi visional 
Courts. The only opportunities which the Magistrate Collector 
lias are during the tour which he is required to make annually iff 
the interior of thg district, and owing to the claims. Upon histitntf 
Which his judicial functions entail, these tours arc of less duvai 
lion. Under an efficient administrative system the Chief ReYe* 
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line Officer of the district ought to have full information as Jo 
the extent, and exact nature, of the cultivation of. the entire 
revenue -paying lands, the incidence of the assessment fixed by 
the permanent settlement upon the several estates within the 
district as shewn in its practical operation in the division of the 
produce of the land between the State, the proprietor of the 
land and the cultivator, ami the consequent effect of such par- 
tition upon the condition of the population and the wealth of 
the district. He should know fuither the extent of the popula- 
tion, the numerical strength of the classes into which it is divided, 
their requirements in the consumption of food, the sufficiency 
or insufficiency of the local produce to meet such demand, atul 
the extent to which the supply is ordinarily supplemented or 
diminished by the action of trade. Mo subordinate agency 
that could be established would work well without the most ac- 
tive supervision, and so long as the offices of Magistrate and Col- 
lector remain united. 

4>rift#n aiiil other part a of 

The Report of the three. Commission era embraces Cuttack,. 
Pooree and Balasore, the three districts of Orissia — omitting the 
hill tracts — in which the famine raged with greatest intensity 
and continued longest, Manbhoom, Singhlmnm, Midnapore, Bmi - 
coora, llaneegunge, Burdwan, Mooghly, Howrah, Nuddeaand 
the ‘J4* Pergu n nahs. The Report, District Narratives, Kvidence, 
official and other correspondence and tabulated statistics occupy 
two folio volumes of upwards of GOO pages each. The Com- 
missioneiV Report, consisting of 177 pages, is divided into three 
parts — a history of the famine in 1865-6(5, immediate measures 
recommended for Orissa and the risk of future famine, and ge 
ncral measures of mitigation — all preceded by preliminary re- 
marks. 

Preliminary. 

All such establishments and information as enabled Colonel 
Baird Smith to give most precise information regarding the fa- 
mine of 1861 in the North-Western Provinces are wanting in the 
Lower Provinces of Bengal. In tlyf latter-Collectors have no 
executive establishments, and their Assistants in Sub-divisions 
are more judicial than executive in their functions. In Orissa 
the settlement is not permanent, and remissions of revenue are 
not un frequently granted. Thirty years ago a temporary set- 
tlement, almost more minute and careful than (hat of the North- 
Western Provinces, was made by most .able and experienced 
men. But, nevertheless, the Bengal system of administration 
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hue been followed. There are no Tehseeldara ; the Putwavrees 
have, for the most part, fallen into abeyance ; the CanOongoes, 
though anil existing, have been long almost entirely disused, 
and the annual returns, which they and the Putwarecs were 
originally bound to furnish, have not only been neglected, but 
have been of late years absolutely prohibited. Consequently, 
in such a crisis as that which has just occurred, recent statistics 
are almost as little available in Orissa as in Bengal. The Com- 
missioners, though not possessing the legal power of taking evi- 
dence, examined all most competent to give information includ- 
ing the Lieutenant Governor, while all tire official and demi- 
official correspondence was |Haced at their disposal. They visit- 
ed each of the districts of Orissa and Mid impure, while M r* 
Dumpier was familiar with the other districts. 

The Commissioners were instructed by the Government 
of India to report. ]. — The causes of the famine. 2. — 
Whether timely measures were taken to meet the evil, and 
if not, whether Milid reasons exi>t to account for their 
absence. 3. — In what way such visitations may be prevent- 
ed or mitigated in future. Tlye natural causes are patent 
while it is certain that sufficient measures of relief were 
not taken at so early a period as it would have been pro- 
per that they should have been taken, if the facts had been suf- 
ficiently known and the magnitude of the calamity had been 
earlier understood. The only cause, then, of increased suffer- 
ing, which can admit of very soiious question, is the delay 
which occurred in respect to measures of relief. The account of 
the past naturally divides itself into two parts, the course of af- 
fairs till the time when Government took action in t lie matter 
on a large scale, that is in the end of May 3 866, and the mea- 
sures of relief then, and subsequently, taken. 

Causes. — The natural cause was the premature cessation of 
the rains in the middle of September and the abnormal fall pre? 
viously. On an average of some years past the crops have not 
been very large in Iiengal, and it is a question whether the 
great rise of prices which has taken place is in any degree, due 
to a yield below .the aweilige, or whether it is spltdy owing to 
increased demand. The latter cause largely operated to en- 
hance the price of grain. Not only have the countries round 
the Bay of Bengal become of late years more and raore4»he 
source of supply of lice to Asia and Australasia, but within 
India recent movements have greatly tended to increase th$ 
drain on those Same countries. The following table 
the exports and ihd price of rice in Calcutta p—r 
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it was' only in the western districts of Orissa.-. and the higher 
parts i>t the western districts of Bengal, whore the alluvium 
gives place to a hiteritc soil, that the full extremity of famine 
was reached, The dry tract, extending from a point 1 0 or 15 
mi lea north of Bahisore all the way to the hills forming the 
higher plateaus of Chota Nagporo, and hounded by alluvial 
plains on one Fide and by a decidedly hilly country on t he other, 
may bo described as that in which, taken as a whole, the famine 
reached an intensity second only to that in Orissa, ami in some- 
portions of which it reached a degree which may he compared 
with that suffered in Orissa. The low land, between the hilly 
country and the sea, forms what arc railed the regulation dis- 
tricts of Orissa— Balasore. Cuttack, and Poorer, lying from 
north east, to south-west. .Nearly the whole of this tract is of 
an alluviai character, a Hat rice country. The hills do not run 
down to the sea as on some parts of the coast, although .in 
some portions near Balasore the flat strip of country is of no 
very great breadth. The whole tract is intersected by large 
water-courses ; great torrents in the. Hoods of the rains, broad 
sandy beds nearly dry during, the dry seasons of the year. 
They obstruct intercourse greatly in both shapes,, and assist, 
it but little, being* scarcely navigable except, in the lower parts of 
some of the larger rivers. In Central Orissa or Cuttack a large 
river, the Maluuiuddee, though in some degree of the same 
character as those already mentioned, has brought down dilu- 
vium on a large scale and formed a very fine delta, to which 
some of the larger rivers immediately to the north have 
also contributed. f rom the town ot Pooree, containing 
the great Temple of Juggernath conspicuous from tilts 
sea, to the Dhamrah Kiver in the south of the Balasore 
district, there is a great Deltaic tract fully 50 miles broad, 
and Which comprises nearly the whole of the Cuttack district 
(much the largest of the three,) great part of that of Pooree, 
aud a portion of that of Balasore. The Jail of rain in Orissa is 
much larger than that in many parts of India, and is generally 
sufficient for the successful cultivation of rice ; but it is pro 
carious, and the yield it, subject to great variations according to 
the season. The province is also extremely subject to the op- 
posite evil of inundations. The province of Orissa comprises, 
in addition to the low districts just described, an enormous tract 
of the hilly country of the interior, the population of which is 
partly Ooryah and partly aboriginal ; but this latter portion is 
not directly administered under the ordinary British law. It; 
is what is called'** non-regulation” and under Chiefs exorrdsiin* 

VOJ», XJ„. t'AHT t ( i i 



hereditary jurisdiction in subordination to the Commissioner of 
the division. Among these tributary mdials are those of Mo- 
hurbhunj and Neilgherry. 

The whole province is geographically isolated to an excessive 
degree. All the rivers are inaccessible to ordinary European 
ships, and the only protected anchorage for them on the coast 
is at False Point. The European officer who cannot obtain 
a special steamer must find his way into Orissa slowly and 
tediously, as ancient officers may have travelled in the days of 
Asoka, and the very post takes several days between Calcutta 
and Cuttack. The people of Orissa are also separate and 
distinct, of a character ami language peculiar to themselves. 
Those who are accustomed to them and have become habituated 
to their obstinate and prejudiced ways generally like them ; 
those who are not accustomed to them cannot endure them. 
One of the causes which increased the severity of the famine, 
was the absence among the Ooryahs of any energetic trading 
class such as we have boil; in Northern and Southern India. 
The want is, to a great degree, common to Orissa and Bengal. 
The proper province of Orissa is about 200 miles long ; the 
country of the Ooryah people may be said to have a length of 
about 250 miles. The following is the area: — Pooree, 2,697 
square miles ; Cuttack, 3,062 ; Balasore, 1, 890. The area 
of the tributary tnehals is about 15,000 square miles. Speak- 
ing very roughly, and allowing for increase of population in the 
ten prosperous years, 1854-55 to 1864-65, we may estimate 
the population of the three districts to have been, before the 
famine, above 2^ or perhaps not far short of 3 millions. As res- 
pects the population of the tributary mehals nothing in the least 
degree reliable is known. 

The crops are two — (he minor early crop which ripens in Au- 
gust and September (principally grown on /he higher lands), and 
the major or late crop which ripens in December. In Orissa 
the early crop is called Beallee, the later Sarud, while in Ben- 
gal one is called Aoos, and the offyer Amun. In Orissa the 
early or Beallee bears an extremely small proportion to the 
late Sarud crop. What are called the cold weather crops, the 
grains and seeds of temperate clima f es grown after the rains, 
are extremely scanty in that climate, and a small rice crop, 
called the Dalua, grown at that time, in places where water 
lies, is also very scanty and depends on late rains. Hence, in 
most parts of the province almost the whole food of the sea- 
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eon is grown in the one December rice crop. Orissa had been 
much harried and broken by many vicissitudes when it came 
into British hands in the beginning of the present century, and 
as usual, under such circumstances, many semi-independent 
chiefs had sprung up. The country was then divided into the 
Mogulbundee or Mogul settled districts, and the Gurjats or 
Kiliajats, that is the territories held by the chiefs, possessors 
of gurhs, or forts, who paid a sort of quit-rent. The latter 
comprised, first, the hill country, and, second, the jungly coun- 
try near the mouths of the great rivers. All the chiefs seem 
to have become British subjects, but the hill tracts were left to 
them on the old terms, being by law exempted from the ordi- 
nary regulations. The chiefships of the low lands have been 
annexed to the Regulation districts, but the chiefs have re*, 
mained iii possession of the land revenue, subject to the quit- 
rent, being placed in fact in the position of zemindars at a low 
permanent assessment. The rule of primogeniture which at- 
taches to offices and chief-ships has also been continued to 
them. Of the original zemindarees, some have survived to the 
present day; a few have lapsed to Government, owing to rebel- 
lion and other causes. Of these latter, the most important was 
the greatest zemindaree in Orissa, that of Khoorda, held by 
the representative of the ancient rajahs of the province. Under 
the 30 years' settlement the country enjoyed great general 
peace and contentment ; but the rents of the ryots being high, 
the zemindars naturally improvident and unenterprising, an ac- 
tive trading class wanting, and the province isolated, wealth 
did not for som$’ time rapidly accumulate. Grain was cheap 
and generally abundant, but wages were very low, and the con- 
dition of the people rather tolerable than good. Within the 
last few years, however, since the price of grain has increased 
throughout India, there lias been a decided improvement in the 
position of the agricultural classes in Orissa. The land lias ac- 
quired a value unknpwn before, and the 'province seemed to bo 
entering on a decided course of advancement when the late 
great calamity came upon it. 

The following -Table the export of grain by sea during 

recent years : — 
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There has also" been a considfcrable export by land from South - 
ern Orissa to the Madras district et Uanjain anil 1 oit ;of Cx)- 
palnore, of which tliere are uo statistics; and Northern Balasoic 
has when tho season favoured, exported to Midnapore Hid 
«»ellee and Calcutta. The zemindars arc now divided into two 
cla«ses, the old Ooryali zemindars and Bengalee purchasers, tho 
Sier being almost always absentees. A very unfavourable 
opinion respecting both classes was freely expressed thioughout 
the enquiry. The absentee proprietors, though probably per- 
sonally^ much superior and generally an educated class, look 
al to make the most of the rents as the return or their 
money, and do not. perform to the same extent either the func- 
tion of grain lenders or that of patriarchal landholdeis. let 
the l>en Alices in their own country do not seem to be general y 
verv' oppressive lamTh-rdi. ; they are generally content to let 
y, L be regulated by custom. The Government manufacture 
..f salt had ceased in 1803, and on those thrown out of em- 
ployment the calamity fell with the uVhosl seventy.^ 

I*' amines arc said to have occurred m the bltli, 15th and ltd i 
centuries of our era, in the reigns of Kaja Ka ill Iudro Deo, Raja 
Kai Ooryah, and Baja l’ertub Muda D*>. 1 he great famine in 

Iknoal ot 1770 was felt grievously in Orissa, and a few yeaisU- 
lci in 1774-75, another groat scarcity is stated to have occuacd. 
But none of a general character and at the most extreme se- 
. verity had happened in the pusont century. 1 he last gi eat 
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iaminc, of the traditions of which the old men speak, was in 
I792-U3, .in the time of the Mali rat-tad ; ’and even of that the 
memory seems to have almost faded away. The most intense 
calamity of the present century seems to have been the iuuuda 
tions of the sea on the Balasore coast in 1831-32, ami the area 
of that disaster was of course limited. As respects the floods 
of the rivers, there is a very extensive system of embankments, 
maintained, partly by Government and partly by the zemin- 
dars, hut it. seems to be formed on no uniform or efficient plan, 
and has never been wholly effectual in great floods. Hence 
■.'real injuries from inundations have boon common. 

For upwards of 20 years before .1865, the province generally 
had not suffered horn calamities of season lo any very unusual 
exfont. '1 he crop of !8Gd was be low the average in Fooree and 
instead of \ lie average rain-fall of (>0 to Co inched it was 41'8 in 
18(5-1, o(v3 in iiSfiG and 77'2 in 1866. It was no doubt an unfor- 
t unate circumstance that tlic 30 years' settlement was just ex- 
piring, and no new arrangement had been made. The tendency 
of such a stale of things is undoubtedly lo discourage agricul- 
ture. Hence an inclination rather to contract than extend the 
assessable area and cultivation, and an uncertainty in .the minds 
of all classes. There was formerly a special school of Orissa 
officers, but of late years promotion seems to have been more 
rapid than formerly, the exigencies of the service or other rea- 
sons to have been more pressing, officers of the same standing 
and local experience arc not now found in charge of districts, 
and appointments are made with greater regard to general than 
to local considerations. Under the influence of this change of 
system, the Orissa school has ceased to exist. Of the civil offi- 
cers in Orissa the only one of some considerable local experi- 
ence was Mr. Barlow, an officer then of 10 years’ standing in 
(he service, who had been four years Magistrate and Collector 
of Fooree,, ami who in this crisis did ample justice to bis ex- 
perience till his do|*arture in October '18(56. Mr. Muspratt, 
Magistrate and Collector of Balasore, had joined early in 1865. 
In Cuttack changes occurred iu the season 1865-66, and a new 
Collector, Mr. Cornell, jt^fied in February 1866. In most dis- 
tricts the Senior Assistant, called Joint Magistrate, is an offi- 
cer of some standing ; but no such officer was allowed for any 
of the districts of Orissa, and the assistants were, without any 
exception, of very limited experience. As Commissioner of 
Orissa, Mr. Kh^re was .succeeded in an officiating capacity by 
Mr, T. K. Urivomiiaw, who joined in July 1 865. He had no 
previous experience or -knowledge of Uri.- a whatever. He had 
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been chiefly remarkable for personal activity, and seems to 
have had more experience as a Magistrate than a Revenue Offi- 
cer. None of the officers had had experience of famines, and 
the separation of the Police lessened the district officers’ infor- 
mation. There are no English settlers in Orissa, besides the 
missionaries and employes of the E. I. Irrigation Co., who con- 
fined their warnings chiefly to their correspondence with 
England. 

The Mortality . — Mr. Ravenskaw’s reports of N ovember 1st and 
November 5th admit and describe the extent of the unhappy cala- 
mity in the fullest and frankest maimer. The result of his reports 
and those of the officers subordinate to him is undoubtedly to 
show that no accounts of the extent and severity of the famine 
generally have beeli, or can be, exaggerated, and the private 
and official accounts are thus placed completely in accord. The 
extent of the mortality never will be ascertained with any ac- 
curacy. Mr. Ravcnshaw estimates it at not less than one- 
fourth of the population: The Commissioners do not think the 
aspect of the country warrants the estimate of a mortality of 
one-half but it has been ts without doubt enormous.” It cannot 
be then s^id that one-fourth of the land has generally ceased to 
be cultivated, nor probably that one-fourth of the families have 
ceased to exist. But, on the other hand, the mortality has un- 
doubtedly been so great among the old and the young of so 
many families which have escaped total destruction, and in so 
many parts the great mass of the proper labouring population 
(as distinguished from farming ryots) seems to have been really 
so much swept from the face of the earth, that we cannot take 
on ourselves to say that the estimate of one-fourth is too high, 
even in parts which have not suffered much from the Hoods of 
J866. The Orissa Famine is the most intense India has seen. 
It stands almost alone in this, that there was (till a compara- 
tively late period of its history) almost no importation, and the 
people, shut up in a narrow province between pathless jungles 
and an impracticable sea, were in the condition of passengers in 
a ship without provisions. Things came to that pass that money 
was spurned as worthless. Prices wece constantly merely no- 
minal ; where rice was to be bought'at all, it reached the rate 
of 5, 4 , and even 3 Calcutta seers (of 2 lbs. each) per rupee at 
the chief stations where the external relief afforded was great- 
est, and in the interior of the districts t- till higher rates are re- 
ported, even to 1 seer per rupee. These rates are far beyond 
those known in any famine in this century o*i which we have 
information, The Commissioners think it quite --impossible to 
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distinguish between the mortality directly caused by starvation, 
ami that due to disease, directly or indirectly, connected with 
starvation*, want, and bad food. Not only is there a want of 
statistics but in truth want and disease run so much into one 
another that no statistics and no observations would suffice to 
draw an accurate line. The testimony is universal that the 
calamity of the famine fell with by far the greatest severity on 
the workers for wages, the agricultural labourers, coolies, and 
small artizans ; especially, among the latter, on the weavers, al- 
ready plying a declining trade. Still more remarkably than in 
the North-Western Provinces (as noticed in such striking terms 
by Colonel Smith) was the advantage possessed by all the 
classes having any sort of rights in the land. In this instance, 
not only bad they better means and better credit than the la- 
bouring classes, but being to a considerable extent in the habit 
of keeping grain for home consumption, those who had crops of 
some kind were better provided than the non- agricultural 
classes, when grain was not to be bought. The Commissioners 
found no one who shared the opinion of the Lieutenant Go- 
vernor, that the greatest mortality in Orissa was caused by the 
floods in the latter part of the season. The floods were alto* 
gether a secondary cause of the mortality in 1866, although 
undoubtedly, in extensive tracts, it was considerably increased 
by that cause. 


History of the Orissa Famine. 

So early as 10th October 1865 there was an alarming report 
from the south of the Pooree district. When the 20th passed 
without rain the country was in a panic ; the rice trade was stop- 
ped ; the country ceased to supply the towns ; at both Cuttack 
and Pooree the bazaars were closed, and everywhere the alarm 
and inconvenience may be said to have been extreme. 

The Police of the Pooree district and the Native Deputy Ma- 
gistrate gave a very, gloomy account eff things in October, 
speaking of impending famine.” Mr. Barlow, the Magistrate, 
who had been holding his office at Cuttack where he lived with 
Mr. Bavensjiaw, the CoAirtnssioner, returned to Pooree, and on 
8th November addressee! the Commissioner in a tone far from 
sanguine. He Subsequently reported extreme distress in two 
districts near the Chilka Lake and expressed the fear that it 
would spread. Mr. Barlow seems at this time to have recom- 
mended the impftrtation of a ship-load of grain to the Mallood 
Coast. The Commissioner did not support the recommendation, 
considering it the duty of the zemindars to relieve the distress ; 
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but- he asked for permission to relieve <1 in tho neighbour- 

ing Government <v t at jim disiinguh-hed from those of private 
landlords. On 2ffih October, Mr. Muspratt, Collector of l|ala 
sore, enclosed a petition from certain zemindars, praying for 
time to pay the revenue, on the grounds (hut. the coops are 
ruined ; that; the ryots, unable to get advances, cannot pay 
their rents; that the poor ryots blindly disposed of all the 
produce and kept no stock lor this year mvim; to tot* much ex- 
portation last year. On these Mr, A I u. sprat 1, =hc Collector, ob- 
serves — “ The rice crop of the district does not promise (o reach 
lo one-eighth of the crop of the last, year. The ryots are forced 
to borrow rice and not money. The statement is but too true,” 
and he gives figures to prove the assertion. lie expresses the 
intention that he and his subordinates should visit the district to 
examine what estates have suffered, and solicits favourable con- 
sideration to (lie petition. The Commissioner, however, did 
not support it, and the Board of Revenue rejected it as '■ inad- 
missible” on the 9th November. In Cuttack, as early as the 
21st October, so serious a stoppage of sales occurred that the 
Commissioner telegraphed and wrote lo Government. Tim 
shops, however, re opened next day. The Commissioner attri- 
buted the difficulty to combinations among the dealers, and was 
desired not to interfere with the natural course of trade. The 
closing movement was shortly' repeated, and the Commissioner 
received letters from the Officer Commanding the Cantonment 
and the heads of various departments, complaining of the diffi- 
culty experienced by the soldiers ami public servants in obtain- 
ing food. 

Throughout all this correspondence, the Commissioner was 
inclined to take a more sanguine view than the Collectors. 
“ Don’t let the people get downhearted/’ he says, "even with 
half a crop there ought not to be a famine. Get the people 
to help themselves., a somewhat difficult matter in Orissa, 
but there is nothing like trying.” T he Collector of liaiasoro 
he tells — ■“ I have no doubt there is more rice in your district 
than you imagine, and further that the crops of the current 
year will suffice for ihc year’s supply.” It| the memo.- of 27th 
October, circulated to the Collectors, he speaks of combination 
among the dealers, is " inlormed that large stores are in their 
hands/ 5 there is “ nothing in the prospect of the crop to war- 
rant apprehension os a total absence of food That these ex- 
pressions wore not merely used for the purpose of giving en- 
couragement and allaying panic is evident, Mr Mr. Kavemshaw 
reported in no less sanguine terms to the Hoard and Govern - 
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ment. Mr. llavenrfiaw' was to a great extent supported in Ills 
opinion l.»y the majority of those about him* in the town of Cut- 
tack. On receipt of Mr. II ivenshxiw’s letters of 22nd and 27th 
October, the Government of Bengal sent them to the Board of 
Revenue, and requested the Board <f to report specially on the 
present state of the crops and markets and the prospects of the 
country throughout the Lower Provinces,*’ and <s to suggest 
any measures by which it may appear to them t lie Government; 
can aid with advantage with a view to mitigate the effects of 
the present scarcity. ■* Although the crop does not ordinarily 
fully ripen till .December, the Board made their report, in No- 
vember on information scarcely extending to the middle of that 
month, and that information was, it has been avowed, • < very, 
imperfect/’ The Government of Bengal, on the lltli December, 
quite approved of what the Board had done, and concurred ge- 
nerally in the opinions expressed. The provision of public 
works would be considered in that department. Permission was 
given to expend money in estates belonging to or in charge of 
Government tor relief <>l the helpless poor and by giving em- 
ployment to those willing and. at Ae to work, but otherwise un- 
able to obtain work. Ewy endeavour was to he mode to in- 
duce the landholders to do the same. Relief Committees wore 
recommended in districts where distress prevailed. It is on 
the exercise of private liberality, His Honor believes, that in an 
emergency of this kind the chief dependence must be placed.” 

On receipt of the orders of the Government of Bengal, the 
Board circulated their report, and the Government reply to all 
Revenue Officers, ns “an easily accessible record of the principles 
upon which the Government considers itself at liberty to afford 
assistance in times of scarcity*" and it is this use of the report 
which gives it its greatest significance and importance. The 
means of mitigating the suffering expected, and even famine if 
it unexpectedly supervened, a- laid down by the Board, were 
— the publication of, official prices current; the provision of 
labour for the poor by public work* ; a liberal expenditure -oil 
Government estates, and die use of every possible means to 
induce the land luMd era tg # follow the example. As" t lie chief, 
if not the only, reliance 1 ’ in more extreme eases, local private 
liberality was to be exercised through local relief commit tees. 
Whatever may be the merits or demerits of these principles 
they were laid before the Supreme Government in India 
and the Government in England, and were published at the 
time without eliciting expressions of disapprobation. The 
unfortunate mistake seems to have been made of suppus- 
Vot. XL, Part I. ‘ ’ S J 
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ing the distress, known to exist, there, to be confined to a 
■veiy isolated and limited spnc*-, and no. general report regard- 
ing* the state of any of the districts of Orissa, or of any otlu v of 
ilie disquiets wiildn t lie scope of the enquiry, seems to have 
b. on then called lor. No dear rides defining the functions of 
the Board and the Government- existed. The circular publish- 
jug the Board’s report, and the reply of' the Government of 
Bengal was, the. Commissioners think, calculated to im- 
press the local < Hirers with the following : — That the facta re- 
garding the crops, to far as ascertained, were not such as to 
i Ur- 1 1 fv the. exj rotation of severe an /1 widespread famine. That 
Government would not interfere directiy, but must leave the 
ordinary laws of trade, to work a mnedj', and could only assist 
in the employment* of the labouring classes ami in respect of 
estates directly in the. hand.- of Government. * that there should* 
therefore, he no o\ ju r!a i ion that Government, would attempt 
general assistance. Am! that, even in ease of actual famine, the 
chief, if not only, reliance must be on local private libcuality. 

The leaping of the small crop in December temporarily re- 
duced prices and adayed apprehension-. In November Messrs'. 
Gisborne- and Go., of Calcutta, bail, strongly urged on Govern- 
ment the necessity of importing and storing grain to meet the “fa- 
mine which is new an acknowledged fact in several, of the western 
di*t ricts of extent and severity daily increasing. The pro- 
posal wax to buy rice in British Burundi and to ship it partly to 
Bort Canning, and partly to Oiia.-a. Speaking of the proposal 
as a whole, the Commisdoners do not think that the informa- 
tion then possessed by Government would have justified its 
acceptance. In the, end of November and beginning of Decem- 
ber the zemindars of Orissa repeated their pressing requests for 
remission of revenue, ami were supporw d by t he Collectors of 
Bala so re and Boon e. Mr. Barlow sent out officers to make 
enquiries, but had doubts if he was justified, since, as he said, 
it was the peculiar (•■fleet of the Board's instruct ions which re- 
fused to allow any enquiry prior to orders, that it became im- 
possible to furnish information from which it might be known 
whether the prescribed test of * 4 general calamity” was reached, 
and therefore he could only say that by report, it was under- 
stood that the iosses in some pergunnahs had been very heavy. 
On this occasion the Commissioner sanctioned enquiry and re- 
port in special cases of extreme loss, on the understanding that 
no promise or expectation of remission was to be given, the 
matter being kept perfectly open for the Board’* orders. The 
■Board negatived the application of the Collector of Pooveciii-. 
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very decided term?. They regretted that the Commissioner 
had instructed the Collector to enter upon .any investigation of 
claims of' zemindars to remission, as such enquiries tended to 
raise expectations which, not being realized, must result in 
discontent and disaffection* iS T o remissions were to be granted, 
and all hope of receiving any were to be positively barred. On 
receipt of the Board’s orders, the Commissioner desired the 
Collector to observe that the Board had disapproved of the. 
permission even to satisfy himself of actual loss in zemindaree 
estates, expressed his entire concurrence in the orders, directed, 
the Collector to consider them final ami conclusive ami to cancel 
his proceedings, and sent a copy of the orders to the other Col- 
lectois fur their guidance. The Commissioners think that the. 
Board of Kevenue were not justified in passing these decided, 
orders* Their own orders of a few months previous distinctly 
recognised the claim to remission on account of general culamir 
lies of season, ami tin* re was certainly no ground for assuming 
tint* the. failure of ISiio in Orissa, ami more especially in 
Pooree, did not amount to a general calamity. The effect of 
the orders necessaiiJy was to sjup all enquiries in u hatever 
fuini and with whatever object, it did so stop them. The Col- 
lector of Pooree at once desired the officers making enquiries to 
discontinue operations ; the result of the partial enquiries alteady 
made was never reported ; and the extent to which the crops, 
had failed and the consequent failure of the supply of food on, 
which the population had to icJy, were not made known to the 
higher authorities. 

On 3rd December the Commissioner of Orissa suggested, 
the formation of Belief Committees and meetings were called. 
The Commissioner went away on a tour for two months in the. 
Tributary Mvhals. Weekly returns of prices were called 
for from the various districts of Bengal, On. the one hand, the 
Board seem to have placed an almost superstitious reliance oir 
them as a panacea for all evils, and on the other, their accuracy 
lias been much questioned. Supposing the tables to have been 
reliable, the Board of Revenue hardly made consistent use of 
their own mate nals and # their own principles. Prices iu i.lis- 
tjict$ of cheap grain ami ft> w wages were too much judged by.it, 
metropolitan standard, and were oil that basis supposed, to be 
reasonable when they were really extreme in relation to thy 
ordinary local prices ; allowance was not sufficiently made for 
the cheapening til harvest time, and the invariable enhance- 
ment as the sett son proceeds ; and even, it may be said, that 
when prices rose 4 to rates more and more distinctly famine, 
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throughout February, March, April, ami May, both the Go- 
vernment of Bcngsil ami the Board, deporting their .own prin- 
ciples of political economy, seem lo have acquiesced in the 
explanation that the rales Were no true index of the sup- 
ply, and that the dealers were only combining to hold back 
stocks with a view to anifield enhuimenmnt of prices* The 
prices \mie/i from an axernge in the three dbhiots of Orissa 
of 12 seers per rupee at the end of (_h tuber and lb*.;} seers 
on 1st January 18Gb to 15 on Ubh August ami Ujunoth 
^November. her ihe .si -ace o! five mouths in the best supplied 
markets, ami ilio.se most aided hi Government .sales, the price 
oi loud, supplied in a very intermittent way, ranged from live 
to ten times the ordinary or average rale. In the interior of 
the districts food v/as generally not to be procured for money;, 
and when .*■ o hi, ranged up to about thirty five limes \hc ordi- 
nary price. 

Of tin* period from tin* Hoard's Beport on 5ioth November 
18oD to ihe visii of tin .1 .i-- nt.Humi. Governor to Orissa in Feb- 
ruary 1868, the C'Jiimfb.’.ii'jici-s .-ay that there w as a lull 
in Cuttack and Ba insure, bur not in iVureo. The Com- 
missioner. is far away in ihe nil' ■* and t hough. m> far as con- 

cerns writing letters, he is moU- uUenlive, his hitters come far 
behind time, and are of comparatively little use ; w hiie the 
Board of lU venue, ( in comment, in i he General Department, 
and Government in ihe Public Works Department, seem all 
to be main tit: mug: a .v.Ti of parallel correspondence. It E 
only to he regretted that so many letters, so many pro- 
jects, and so much zeal, should have ended in so little 

practical result, and that so much should have failed owing 

to the want of a common understanding between the dif- 
ferent authorities engaged. The Poovee Collector’s proposal 
to revive the salt manufacture was at once reject od as inad- 
missible. After a good deal of discussion on the question 
of ordering' 500 toils I torn Burmah, it, was resolved to send 
38 tons by Ihe coasting steamer. It was also determined to 
ship salt from the local depots, and sell it at Chittagong, partly 
to give employment in loading anVjwlespaldiing tlio salt, and 
partly in the hope that the vessels employed would bring back 
rice. Finally works for the employment of the distressed were 
sanctioned. Eventually, however, tk? -rice was not sent, A Jr. 
Barlow went out to laud the rice, the people even assembled to 
cat it, but it never came, A sum of its, 6,0^0 was sanctioned 
born the Government Estates Improvement Fund to give em - 
ploymeut to the poor. The only instance of private liberality 
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on a large scale was t lint of the Zemindar of Parricood— a 
man of very limited means. On the Tbtli December, the 
Lieutenant Governor issued orders for the pro.- ee lit ion of the 
road works proposed for tli.t relief of the di.stre^ed population. 

Air. Ihirlow had been making a tour in the most dis- 
tressed part of the south- western portion of Ids district/ and 
on the 29th December, lie submitted to the (/ommbsiouer a 
lull report and diary, containing details of an extremely dis- 
tressing character. lie seems to have fell bound to be very 
careful not to exaggerate or too highly colour bis picture ; 
but nevertheless, lie gives. his £f revised opinion as to the pros- 
pective condition of the p ■ <»p!e’ J in (lie brief words of a previ- 
ous telegram, viz — 11 Destitution general and complete, M and 
lie added, ‘"it is that to which 1 most distinctly hold/ 7 The 
Commissioners say that nothing could he more active or de- 
voted than his action in the matter. On I *2t h January the 
Commissioner forwarded bis report to the Hoard and somewhat 
restrained bis zeal. Jn January rice was not to be had in any 
quantities in the I’ooree district. Mr. Harlow, on the 15th of 
l hat month wrote a letter to the* Executive Engineer with re- 
ference to the proposal 4Y»r purchasing food for the labourers, 
lie speaks of a danger likely to interfere materially with, if 
not. actually put a stop to, t he works,” riz-: 9 the want of food, 
lie shows that while as yet but- 300 persons employed near 
the town make great complaints of the difficulty of procuring 
grain, and express great, anxiety to receive their wages in kind 
instead of money, when the numbers increase, and the dis- 
tance from the town becomes greater, supplies will not bo pro- 
curable, since “ it is one of the features observable in the fa- 
mine” that “ the city is the only place where a certain supply 
(small though it be) of grain is to be found, while in various 
parts of the interior, none at all is procurable/’ Ho goes ou 
— “ ihe difficulty foreseen must, be met, since under no cir- 
cumstances whatever must this opportunity of relief, which the 
liberality of Government has provided through your depart- 
ment, be allowed to fail or become eiippled, whether it be from 
want of energy -or fea^jrf responsibility and lie proceeds to. 
give details of a plan for purchasing and storing grain ; the 
Public Works to advance money, with which be would import 
rice and deliver it at the works. The Executive Engineer 
received the proposition in the best spirit; the Superintending 
Engineer, though zealous in the cause, thought the proposal 
that his department should advance funds lor vice quite 
contrary to the orders which ho had received. And the 
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older was decisively conveyed on the 26th. January by the 
■Secretary, Public Works Department, under ius.trjLLct.ions of 
the Lieutenant Governor, in the following terms; — “Your 
proceedings in refusing advance approved. This depart- 
ment cannot have any concern with providing rice/ 7 Phis 
leads the Commissioners to remark — the higher we go, the 
greater seems to be the respect lor the departmental rules 
usually called “red tape." Oil the same day, 26th January, 
the Hoard told the Commissioner that the Lieutenant Governor 
does not approve of the payment in kind of the wages of the 
labourers, and that 4 Sey were to •be paid in cash and only no 
much should be paid as will provide food sufficient to sustain 
the labourer and Ids family iu health. The order was car- 
ried out to the great detriment of the local measures of relief*. 
The Lieutenant Governor does not recollect that it was brought 
to his personal notice, and states that if his. attention hud 
been attracted to the matter, he would certainly have disap- 
proved of if. There seems, in fact, in this w'holo matter to 
have been an unfortunate misunderstanding between the Pub- 
lic Works and the Kevenife Departments, which lasted for 
mouths, iu fact till the full outburst of the famine, and pro* 
ducod very injiuious consequences. 

Air. Liivenshaw returned to Cuttack from his tour on. 
the Jlsfc January. A critical time had arrived, and ho des- 
patched, that very day, the following telegram to the. 
Hoard of Revenue, which seems to the Commissioners of a 
very important and emergent character: — •Famine relief 
is at a staud-stiih Public Works Department refuse to ad- 
vance money to Collectors to purchase rice. Pooreo must 
get rice from elsewhere. May 1 authorise advance for this 
purpose for Cuttack, Ralasore, or Pooree.” The auswt r re 
coived from the Hoard, dated the 1st February, was decisive. 

“ The Government decline to import rice into Pooree. if the 
market favours importers, rice will Hud its way to Pooree with- 
out Government interference, which can only do harm. Ail 
pay mo uU for labour employed to relieve the present distress 
are to be m cash/’ The result ofVhat unfortunate telegram 
seems iu have been to stifle and put an end to discussion re- 
garding the importation of rice, from that time till a period 
when i lu* state both of the weather and of the people rendered it 
too late to import it with successful effect. Mr. liuvenshaw, ac- 
cepting to the full the principle of action ^imposed on him, 
Lsucd a series of orders in that sense. Mr. Haveushavv fur- 
ther disapproved of the issue of cooked food in relief; Though, 
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many will not resort to relief centres for cooked food till 
the last # extremity. the misery among* the very poorest 
is never properly known till the offer of food brings out 
from their hiding-places the most miserable objects. This 
was very evident in other districts where relief in food 
was given. Ualasoro presented terrible famine scenes long 
before the district was nearly so bad as Pooree, and in Mid- 
impure the existing misery was suddenly brought to knowledge 
when food was offered. In Pooree, while the distress was be- 
coming deeper and the mortality greater day by day, it was. not 
concentrated and brought, to view by the distribution of food. 
If the Relief Committee had been left to act ns they originally 
proposed, they might possibly have imported and distributed 
rice, and set an example which would have led to earlier mea- 
sures on a large scale. On 10th February the correspondence 
regarding relief by supplying food seem to have ended, till it 
was afterwards revived in a terrible shape. No further orders 
as to the payment for public works in grain were issued till 
June. The works were rendered to a very great degree in * 
6perative for want of rice to feed the labourers. There was 
another cause of difficulty, not peculiar to Orissa — the attempt 
to enforce task -works. The Commissioners are decidedly of 
opinion that in the beginning of February 1 8 f i (> the time had 
come when the Government might properly have imported rice 
into the Pooree district, and that the telegrams of Mr. Crom- 
melin and Mr. liavenshaw of the 21th and 31st January mark 
the point when either importation should have been ordered to 
render effective the public works contemplated for the relief of 
the starving, or special enquiry should have been made which, 
in all probability, would have brought to light the deficiency of 
grain and the necessity of importation for purposes still more 
extended. If grain had been ordered for the works, they 
might have been immensely extended. 

The Lieutenant Governors visit to Orisslh, was a short one, and 
occurred in the middle of February. The late Mr. Cookburri 
and Colonel Nicolls were of the party. It .seems to have been 
understood on the spoi? f clmt the principal objects of the vi- 
sit were to see the irrigation works at Cuttack, and hold a 
durbar to receive the Native chiefs and zemindars ; hut lias 
Honor informed the Commissioners, that Ids objects were of a more 
general character, and that, so far as his visit, had any specialty, 
it had reference* to the famine. He made very little stay at 
Pooree, having Tfanded there one day (13th February,) and left 
for Cuttack the following evening. At Cuttack he remainod 
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from 15th to 10th (one day being a Sunday) and in that time 
lie hold a levee and a durbar, veiled the public offices, missions, 
and schools, visited the Irrigation Company's works and anicuts 
one (1 :»y, and the Kendiaparuh canal another; was entertained 
at a h.sinjunt. l»v the Irrigation Com pan}' ; and was throughout 
most accessible to the Natives of all classes. On the evening of 
the *iytli he left for Calcutta, travelling by way of False Point. 
There seems to have been an unfortunate misunderstanding 
throughout the visit, the effects of which were very serious. 
He states that neither before nor during his visit did the 
special difficult y regarding I lie. procuring of rice for I he labourers, 
the opinions on the necessity of importing entertained by some 
of the local officers, nor the correspondence which had passed on 
the subject, come fit any shape to his knowledge. It is clear 
that the local officers did imt press the facts within their know- 
ledge on the lieutenant. Governor, as they might and should 
have done, liut, on the other baud, it. is to be remembered 
that they had already icceivcd what they conceived to be 
decisive, peremptory, and final orders. Mr. ltaveuslmw bad 
accepted those orders in the, fullest degree. Ue states "the 
idea of a general famine had not , at that lime entered my 
head,” and though he says that during the Lieutenant Go- 
vernor’s visit the pievaiiing scarcity and general difficulty in 
procuring grain wore constant topics of discussion, and that His 
Honor spoke to him soveial times on the subject, he adds that 
lie (Mr. Ravcaishaw) expressed an opinion that: there were pro- 
bably sufficient stocks of grain in the country, and that though 
it might he dear, it. would be procurable for money. The sub- 
ordinate officers may possibly have thought that it was not 
for them to volunteer information in t he presence of their chiefs, 
and the head of the Public Works Department seems to have 
thought that, the duty of providing food having been altogether 
put oil the civil authorities, it was not for him to make repre- 
sentations on the subject. The fact seems to be that only offi- 
cers of official boldness were likely to speak voluntarily un- 
der the circumstances, and (he subordinate local officers do not 
scorn to have had that boldness. \Of the -written petitions 
presented to the Lieutenant Governor only one seems 
distinctly to pray for provision, for feeding the poor as its 
sole object. Most of the others, while describing the dis- 
tress forcibly enough, make it a. ground for asking remissions 
of revenue. Ail were referred to the local 'authorities, llis 
Honor mentions that in Cuttack he scarcely '"saw any other of 
the people than the urban population, and among them the 
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great. complaint certainly was against the* grain dealers; Lite cry 
was (t cheaper rice,’ 1 if fix a rate!'' In this shape it was that 
the matter was principally noticed in His Honor’s durbar 
'speech, which was printed and circulated to officials and non- 
officials. lie spoke of the calamitous effect of drought, ami 
added — ** Such visitations of Provideuce as these no Govern- 
ment can do much either to prevent or alleviate.” He ex- 
plained that Government, could never interfere with prices. 
** If I were to attempt to do this, I should consider myself no 
better than a daeoit or thief.” There seems to be no doubt that 
the general effect of his ’speech was to create a very consider- 
able feeling of dissatisfaction. The declarations which it con- 
tained seem to have been taken by both officials and non- 
officials as a final exposition of the policy of Government not to 
interfere otherwise than by providing labor in the mode already 
arranged. It seems especially surprising that the Lieutenant 
Governor, placing the reliance which he did on public works as 
the means of relieving the acknowledged distress, should have 
Joi’t the province without discovering that there were circum- 
stances which rendered those works quite ineffectual for the 
purpose. After the .Lieutenant Governors return from Orissa, 
the question of importing grain into that province was the sub- 
ject of discussion between him ami his Excellency the 
Viceroy. It is mentioned by the Lieutouaut Governor that his 
Excellency was strongly inclined to do so, hut yielded to the 
opinion of the Lieutenant Governor and others that it was not 
expedient or necessary. 

Sir A . Cotton's Letter . — Major General Sir A. Cotton, in 
England, addressed the Under Secretary of State for India on 
“ the immediate prospect of famine in Bengal” and urged means 
for preparing for and relieving it. On 12th March the 

Government of India asked the Lieutenant Governor whether 
lie considered it necessary for the Government to take any fur- 
ther steps than thosb already authorised with a view to relievo 
and assist the people. The Government of Bengal reported on 
the 28th March that Inhere was no prospect of famine in Ben- 
gal; that in Oilsea, wh£re the scarcity was greatest, the vatit$ 
of the people had been materially relieved by public works and 
those of the Irrigation Company ; that the case was not so pres- 
sing as to justify the Government in advancing money to the 
Company, and that, as respects food, there was tf no reason to 
suppose that tbo stock in the country is insufficient for -the. 
consumption of tjie people.” There is one statement in tli£ 
letter of the Bengal Government of the 28th March for Which 
Vol. xi.. Part i. s k 
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the Commissioners cannot in any way account. It is this — 
' “the natural 11 net nation of prices has been found sufficient to 
attract food to the districts in which it was scarcest.** This was 
certainly not the case. 

From the Lieutenant Governor' a visit to the end of May I860. 
During this period the famine grew and spread throughout Oris- 
sa till it reached enormous proportions. The price of grain 
increased to more and more severe famine rates, it became 
scarcer and scarcer, and starvation became more and more ge- 
neral. In April the price of the very coarsest rice reached 
Calcutta seers per rupee both in Poo roe and in Cut rack, 

. — fully five times the average ordinary price of food ; yet 
in the whole three r^onths, from the middle of .February to 
the middle of May, public importation by Government is 
scarcely mentioned and never directly .applied for in the local 
official reports. That subject seems to have been regarded as 
completely settled and disposed of. In Pooreo the District 
Superintendent’s opinion of the probability of severe famine 
was reported to the Inspector General of Police. The native 
Deputy Magistrate too wrote an appeal for help in the native 
papers of '5th March. Mr. Barlow wrote to Mr Schaleh of 
Calcutta, but the matter dropped. At this time even he seems 
to have resigned himself. The Commissioners say that, honest- 
ly accepting the policy and rules of action laid down for him, he 
threw himself heart and .soul into the system of works, and san- 
guincly hoped to mitigate the distress by their means. From 
the 30th March, for nearly .six weeks, there is a singular blank 
— dti fact an entire cessation of reports from Poo roe ; and yet 
this was the period during which the famine was gradually as- 
stuning its largest dimensions. A note of 1 6t.li April in the 
Magistrate’s office seems to suggest large mortality of some 
kind in Pooree itself. Trenches are being dug to receive 
the bodies. On the 30th April the Superintendent of Police 
notes in his departmental diary— ct No steps are being taken 
that I am aware of by the Government in the matter of the 
famine in this district. I cannot doubt that scores of men, 
women, and children have died of 'Fbsolute^want, and many 
more must die, for matters are proceeding from bad to worse 
day by day.” Early in May, an extreme pitch of misery having 
been readied, Mr. Barlow broke silence, in a series of long 
letters, giving full details. On 9th May he addressed the pa- 
pers. Mr. Ruvenshaw supported his views. 0}j. the 28th May 
the Government of Bengal, acknowledging the reports of Messrs. 
Barlow and Kavcnshaw, say that the Commissioner had been 
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already informed that funds had been placed at the disposal 
of the Board of Revenue for the relief of the distressed districts, 
and that a further sum had been placed at the disposal of the 
Public Works Department. ]S T o rice was sent by Goverment 
to the Pooree district, though a grant of money was made. 
There had been no direct application for the importation of rice 
even at this time, although it was applied for from, and eent 
to other districts. In Pooree 2,445 persons were employed 
daily up to the end of May and the sum of Ks. 43,094 had been 
expended in public works. 

In Balasore both starvation and plunder had appeared be* 
fore the middle of February. It was at this time said that 
the majority of the starvelings came from the semi-indepen- 
dent and mismanaged JVIohttrbhunj estates, — three-fourths, it 
was at one time stated. Later in the season, in May, the pro- 
portion was reversed, and nearly one-fourth of those reliev- 
ed at Balasore came from the neighbouring Hill States. 
Meantime a disturbance had occurred in the Molmrbhunj 
.country, and on the 13th April the Bengal Goverment tele- 
graphed — “ You had better go yourself to Mohurbhunj.” 
The Commissioner, up. tier these instructions, left Bala- 
sore on the 20th April without having submitted his offi- 
cial report, and the division remained for upwards of a 
month without a local head. The Lieutenant Governor had 
already left Calcutta for the Hills on the loth April. Mr. 11a- 
vcnshaw says that he was not aware of II is Honors intended 
departure, and it unfortunately happened that the Lieutenant 
Governor left before the exact state of Balasore had been fully 
communicated to him. It seems peculiarly unfortunate that 
not only no special measures were taken, but no arrangement 
was made to ensure the immediate transmission of informa- 
tion, at this time, although both in the Police and the Pub- 
lic Works Department and from other sources much crime, 
misery and starvation had been reported. Balasore is much 
nearer to Calcutta Ilian the other districts of Orbsa ; the dis- 
tance is only J 4 1 miles, for more than half of which there is a 
good metalled road, anil - there is direct telegraphic commu- 
nication. Yet it would seem that for some weeks the autho- 
rities in Calcutta were ignorant of the state of extreme famine 
so visible at Balasore. At the time of the Lieutenant Governor’s 
departure, no special arrangement was made with the Board, 
Mr. Ravenshaw^vas much to blame for not submitting the report 
on Balasore before his departure. In the Englishman of the 24th 
April appeared a somewhat modest appeal for aid from the Bala- 
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sore; Relief Commit let;, saying lit Uo of the extent of the distress. 
It does not appear iliat any very immediate action was taken by 
the Government on Mr. Ravenshaw’s report. The answer is 
dated the 23 rd May. It approves generally of the measures 
adopted, refers to the grant of money just made, lis. 10,000 
from the North West Famine Fund, and promises attention 
to the Cuttack road. On the 12th May the Balasore Relief Com- 
mittee made a more urgent appeal to the public press. Just then 
came a telegram offering the surplus Hour of the Bhootan Kx- 
pod it ion at cost price And on this hint Mr. Muspratt at last 
spoke out, recommending importation of rice. He replied — 
u At tali is not eater, in Balasore, and no one would buy it. 
Rice required for free distribution to about 3.000 starving of all 
ages, might be sent to the mouth of Balasore River, and could be 
unladen by aid of sloops of this port.” He followed up the 
telegram by a letter sent to Government on the same day, in 
which he explained how sloops might be sent down in tow of a 
small steamer, and added — “ The number of persons relieved 
daily now exceeds *2,600, and a more pitiable collection of skin 
and bone it has never been my lot to see.” The Government re- 
ferred Ml*. Muspratt’s proposal to import rice to the Board. It 
was yet a few days before that body consented to import ; but 
at the end of May importations were ordered. 

Cultue/c. — From February to the end of May the official 
correspondence is almost a blank. Tlu* famine came later in 
the Cuttack district than in the other districts, and later in 
Cuttack proper than in other parts of the district. The Su- 
perintendent of Police at Cuttack was an officer wholly ignor- 
ant- of the language, who has, in the famine operations, shown 
little zeal, and whose great object seems to have been to get 
away from the district. There has not been much accord 
between him and the Magistrate, who new to the district, 
and deeming it sufficient to follow the Commissioner’s views, 
made no enquiries. Colonel Rundall and Mr. Boothby enter- 
tained strong opinions of the severity of the distress and the 
scarcity of rice, and if. is much to be regretted that the Com- 
missioner and Collector did not v/vjjgh their opinions more 
against those of the towns-people. The agents of the French 
house too — Messrs. Freesanges and Do la Gatinais, persona the. 
best qualified to judge — seem to have been very well aware 
that there was not grain in the country. In the end of May 
the Cuttack district was suddenly discovered to be in a state of 
terrible famine. The popular urban confidence in stocks only 
gilded in more sudden and complete exhaustion and ruin, ryid 
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in respect of price Cuttack suffered more than any other district 
station. Rice was dearer for a short time" at Halasore, but the 
extreme pressure of prices lasted for a longer period at Cut- 
tack tlmu at; either Halasore or Pooree, On the 27ih May 
JVIr, llavenshaw returning found the troops and Government 
.establishments on the point of starvation, and on the 28th he 
sent the telegram which led to importations. On the 23th the 
Relief Committee also telegraphed to Government urgently 
praying for rice. Up to this time there were no Government 
relief works in the Cuttack district-, hut the works of the Irri- 
gation Company afforded employment to vastly greater numbers 
than did the Government works in I'ooree. The Commissioner 
cannot speak too highly of the humane endeavours of the officers 
of this Company to render their works beneficial to the deatD 
tn to. They employed 9,290 persons on an average in each 
to the 6 months ending June in the Cuttack district. It does not 
appear that the Native Deputy Magistrate’s appeal from Pooree, 
publiriied in the Hindoo Put rial in tbo beginning of M arch, 
attracted the public attention much. It was not till April, 
when the pressure of extreme high prices was felt at Cuttack, 
and the height of starvation was visible at Bulasore, that the 
attention of the European press and public can be said to have 
been fully aroused. Prom the middle of Aprii it may be stat- 
ed that the subject began to be generally discussed in the 
public prints. On the 1 2th of that, month the Friend of India 
published a letter from (lie Reverend J. Phillips, missionary 
at Jeilasore, a place in Ralasoro near the border of the Mi dim- 
pore district, and not one of the earliest reached by extreme 
famine. The paper also alluded io accounts of famine received 
from the Collector of Ganjam. And at this time Mr. G. S* 
Sykes, a young merchant of Calcutta, who had business cor- 
respondence with the missionaries in different parts of Orissa^ 
but was not in any way directly prompted by them, conceived 
the idea of establishing a general subscription for the relief of 
the sufferers by the famine prevailing in that province. With 
a boldness which the result amply justified, he advertised aiv 
Orissa Famine Fund oft t *thc 1 Tih April, and, immediately put- 
ting himself in express correspondence on the subject with 
those from whom he could best obtain information, he followed 
up his first appeal by several letters to the newspapers, and 
energetically urged the fund. Ilia own Finn assumed the 
position of Sectaries. On the 2nd May, having received, 
more precise information from his missionary correspondents, 
be civculatcd extracts in Calcutta. It is very remarkable, as 
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showing the greater success of anything in the character of a 
general fund as distinguished from a local appeal, to observe 
the success of Mr. Sykes’ fund contrasted with the very scant 
success of I ho strong appeals for aid for local purposes made 
by the official Committees of Poorce and Balasore. Mr. 
Sykes and his partner were young and little known; it seemed 
unintelligible that if" tilings were so bad, the proposal should 
come from them, and many people hesitated. Yet they col- 
lected upwards of Ks. 18,000, and they distributed it most 
impartially. On the 28th April, Mr. Chapman, who is per- 
sonally a man of well known active benevolence, in writing to 
the Englishman newspaper in support of the official prices 
current which had been impugned in that, paper, said, — “ There 
can be no doubt that the suffering both in Orissa and in some 
other parts is very great. Indeed for some months past the 
aged and the feeble have been dropping off for want of proper 
food. It is time, I think, that measures were taken to collect 
a general fund for the relief of this general distress.” 

The Government of India, on 10th May, directed their Secre- 
tary “ to invite the attention of the Lieutenant Governor to the 
letter in the Englishman of the 2nd instant, headed s( The 
Starving Poor of Orissa,” and to enquire whether the distress 
in that province is as severe as represented therein, and if so, 
what steps II is Honor has taken or would suggest for its relief. 
On 1 2 tli May, Mr. ii. Scott Moncrielf, of the firm of Messrs. 
Gisborne and Co., which had first proposed importation in No- 
vember (and who has been individually most active in the 
whole matter.) wrote to the Private Secretary of the Lieute- 
nant Governor at Darjeeling, suggesting the application of the 
balance of the North Western .Famine Fund, and strongly urg- 
ing importation of rice into Orissa from Arracan. He also in- 
formed His Excellency the Viceroy at Simla of his proposal. 
On the 11th May Colonel Macpherson, Commissary General, 
made the offer of 1 tie surplus flour of the Bhootan campaign. 
On 16th May the Government of India, not having received 
information, telegraphed : — ■“ The Governor General is anxious 
about the famine at Orissa, and w ah? Its to know what is being 
done. He will be ready to give, if needed, any portion of the 
.North-Western Famine Fund that may .be still in hand. Is 
the distress in Nuddea also as great as is represented ?” And the 
Lieutenant Governor telegraphed in reply the same day what 
had been done and recommending the use of tji s e balance of the 
N. W. Relief fund in Orissa and Midnapore. 'fhat amounted to 
£00,500 and of this £20,000 was allotted to Bengal. On 28th 
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May Mr. Ravenshaw telegraphed ; — “Rice with utraosHlifficiiliy 
procurable, in sufficient quantity at. 4£ Cuttack seers per rupee. 
Bazaars again partially (dosed. Only one clay’s rations in store 
tor troops, who are reported discontented. Commissariat have 
refused assistance ; crime increasing daily. Public and relief 
works stopped for want of fond. I recommend immediate 
importation of rice for use of troop.*, for jails, and to feed la- 
borers on relief works, and supply food to starving through 
Relief Committees. Kieo can bo landed at Balasore River, 
Raise Point, or mouth of Dhamrah River for Cuttack. 1 will 
arrange to do so. Mahajujis would supply on their own ac- 
count if Government give a tug steamer to row ships down the 
coast ; no rain, and the early sown rice crop in danger,” On 
29th May the Lieutenant Governor telegraphed an order for im- 
portation. 

.From this time it may he said that, for a few days, the 
famine was halt realized. The officers who were in the hills 
did not immediately return; bin. the Lieutenant Governor's 
note to Mr. Chapman of the fiL-t 31 ay shows a strong conviction 
of the necessity lor importation, awd great exertions were math? 
by 1 ho Board, through their energetic Secretary, to g$t vice off 
from Calcutta to False Point and Balasore. On the 2nd June 
Mr. Ravenshaw repeats his belief in tint existence of stocks, 
though they cannot be made available. On the 4th of that 
month, having gone to Pooree, he there recommends Mr. Bar- 
low to be cautious not to open too many centres of relief, .and 
to the Board not to import to Poorce for the present. Mr. Bar- 
low, however, succeeded in ge tting a small supply of sea-borne 
rice from Gopalpore, with the famine money first allotted for 
relief, and the distribution of food on a small scale was com- 
menced. On 9th June, the Government of India telegraphed 
to the Lieutenant Governor — “The Chamber of Commerce lias 
sent the following message * Accounts of famiuo in Orissa 
most appalling. Chamber entreat that the balance of Famine 
Fund may be immediately given for purchase of rice.’ The 
Governor General begs for an immediate communication from 
you on. this subjgct. Yeur latest advices have not led him to 
suppose matters at all so ?)ad as the Chamber represents. His 
Excellency is ready to grant the fullest aid that the local Go-' 
vermnent reports to be required.” And the Lieutenant Go* 
vernor, in reply, quotes the Board’s telegram just*men tinned/' ‘ 
and adds,*—* 4 the recounts which I have received do not support 
the statements c?f the Chamber, but it will satisfy the public 
to know that the whole of the Famine Relief Fund is available* 
and will be expended as required in relieving existing distress.’* 



On IO 1 I 1 Juno the Board were authorized to expend the whole 
balance of the North-West Fund on importations of rice. On 16<h 
June the Lieutenant Governor returned to Calcutta. But the mon- 
soon hud hurst, private steamers were; not employed. False Point 
road stead was not sufficiently used, and there was no proper staff 
for landing the rice and conveying it into the interior. The Com- 
missioners cannot but think that if a military campaign had been 
in question, some attempt would have been made to send profes- 
sional and other persons who might at least have tried to im- 
prove the landing arrangements, and assist generally at False 
Point and Poorce, as did, in the LMmmruh, Mr. II. A. Harris, 
who went to buoy that river, and who seems to have volunteer- 
ed most admirable general assistance. The Irrigation Com- 
pany greatly assisted. 

In June all Orissa was plunged in one universal famine of 
extreme severity „ Although there never were such crowds of 
starving people and such mortality in the town of Cuttack 
as in Balasoi o and Bhudruk, the state of that district, in 
which famine had been so recently discovered, was already 
ns bad as possible. It ways impossible to keep any sort, of 
order among the famishing crowd, and <l for miles i omul you 
heard their yell for food. 9 * In July some centres for the distri- 
bution of cooked food had been established in the interior of the 
districts, more wore established in August, and in September 
nearly the full number of (ceding places were in operation. 
There were 4?3 centres in Cuttack, 22 in Baiasore and 23 in 
Pooree. The most frightful tuifleriug vLilde at a European 
station was at Baiasore, where great, masses of people congre- 
gated in a most wretched condition. The numbers at Bhud- 
rule were also enormous. The mortality may he said to have 
reached its culminating point at the beginning of the second 
Week of August, during the heavy rain and storms which pre- 
ceded and caused the floods. The people were then in the 
lowest stage of exhaustion: the emaciated crowds collected at. 
the feeding stations had no sufficient shelter, and the cold and 
wet seems to have killed them in fearful number*. The defect 
of shelter was then remedied, hut tht^ftcople, throughout, evinc- 
ed great dislike to occupy the sheds erected lor them. The 
floods which followed these rains were unusually high, and 
though considerably less so than those of 3 855, they were more 
frequently renewed, the. lamb, wore laid longer under Water; 
and the damage to the tracts hHbig near the rivers in the central 
portions of Orissa appears to have been excessive. In those 
jparts the difficulties and isolation caused by the floods Were 
such that, as we have before, said, the rate of mortality was 
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probably, there, greater during their continuance than at any 
other time. There was a deficiency of food in October from a 
want of sufficient understanding between the local officers and 
the Board. The improved arrangements in September caused 
a larger expenditure in that month than the Board expected, 
and the losses proved to be greater than had been known. The 
Board do not seem to have supposed that the rice would be re- 
quired so soon as the local officers found to be the case, and the 
local officers imagined lhat vessels, announced to them, were at 
hand when in fact they were a long way off. Mr. Chapman, 
who had, at first, very efficiently managed these matters, was 
absent on leave, and Mr. Schalch, after ordering the additional 
quantity through Messrs. Gisborne and Co., returned to Dar- 
jeeling to rejoin the Lieutenant Governor there. Messrs. Gis- 
borne proceeded to obtain the supply from Burmah. But there 
was just then an extraordinary demand for cotton in China, and 
most of the ocean steamers of the port were taken up to go to 
China. No private tug* steamers were employed. In November the 
% new crop began to come into the market in considerable quantity, 
and then the general famine may be said to have come to an 
eud. The people ret urn ell to their avocations, leaving only the 
very emaciated, the orphans, and the widows. There still con- 
tinued to be more general distress in the unfortunate tracts 
which had suffered a second calamity by the floods. 

Relief — With respect to the whole system of distribution, 
the difficulties of obtaining trustworthy superintendence are 
said to have been extreme. In the management of the 
feeding centres there were three main difficulties — First, 
the test of admission. Second, the distance of the centres 
from the houses of many, so that tlie centres became the 
temporary homes of crowds of houseless mendicants, and the 
recipients of relief lived in a manner which must have 
been demoralising and debasing in the extreme. Third, there 
was much caste prejudice, and many were deterred by that 
most insuperable of Native feelings from seeking food till it 
was too late ; some died without seeking it at all. The whole 
quantity of rice whiehVhad reached the coast up to the 3lst 
October was about 138,000 bags, which are reckoned as 276,000 
inaunds or about 10,000 tons. There was imported : — 
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U p to 

District. 

Total. 

Pooree. 

Cuttack. 

Balasom 

June 30th 

July 28th 

September 1st ... 

November 17 th 


2,532 
10,801 
44,000 
1,48,7 00| 

2,370 
8,5 12 ( 
21.000 
74,000: 

1 

4,908 

33,500 

81,000 

2,70,000 

7,130 

10,000 

47,300 


But owing to hurried and loose packing, leakage, and pilfering 
in (lie repeated transfers, and other causes, the bags seldom 
on an average yielded two maunds ; and an allowance of at 
least one-eighth must be made for short weight. The quantity 
actually consumed up to 17th November was about 8,0u0 tons. 

Statement showing the extent ofRcUrf Operations in each of the 
Districts oj Orissa from Jane to Roi'enibcr 18GG. 
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Tributary M dials . — The Commissioners can give no details 
of the elfect of the famine in these districts. No relief measures 
'were there undertaken by the Government. - The more hilly 
parts to the west suffered less than the low country of Orissa, 
hut the suffering in the undulating laterite tracts to the east, the 
Nilgheiy and Mohurbhunj Mehals, was very great indeed. Mo- 
huibhunj is a very large territory, covering an area of upwards 
of 4,000 square miles, and the greater part of this tract must be 
included in the area of most severe suffering,; but the roughest 
approximate estimate of the mortality cannot be given* The po-v 
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'pulutiorx is thin, but in so large a territory the loss of life must 
have beer) in all considerable. 

Chota NagjJore . — Due north of Mohurbhunj is the British 
territory in which, next to Orissa, the suffering was the greatest — » 
the adjoining portion of the Chota Nagpore division, that is to 
say great part of the district of Mauubhoom or Purulia, and a 
part of that of Singbhoom called Dulbhoom. The mortality from 
starvation was certainly very great. The number of deaths, from 
that cause, reported in Mauubhoom, was about 33,000, which 
would not give a very large percentage compared to Oris*- 
sa ; but minute local enquiry in email sample tracts in the 
part of the district which most suffered, makes it clear that the 
actual mortality was there very much greater, being upwards of 
J8 per cent. In Singbhoom the Deputy Commissioner esti- 
mates the total mortality over the whole district at 12 £ per cent., 
or one-eighth, which lie calls double the ordinary rate ; but this 
latter statement can hardly be correct, and the former is no 
doubt a very loose estimate. On the whole, the Commissioners 
fear that in the worst parts of Mauubhoom and Singbhoom, mor- 
tality occurred at a rate which may bear some comparison with 
what took place in Orissa., 

Midnapore . — Next in point of intensity of suffering, aa 
well as next in geographical position taking the country 
from west to east, comes the district of Midnapore, the 
western part of which to some degree protrudes between 
the Orissa and Chota Nagpore territories. Midnapore is 
one of the largest and most important districts of Bengal, and 
by its position may be called metropolitan. The town is 69 miles 
from Calcutta by a good road. The population of the district 
is estimated at 1,200,000. But severe famine was chiefly con- 
fined to about half the area, and most, of that was the jungly and 
least populated part, west of the town of Midnapore, and known 
a e the Jungle M dials. On 19th May 1806 Mr. Ilerschel, the 
Magistrate, noted in his weekly price current that deaths from 
starvation were occurring, and on the 26th he made a full report. 
The distribution of food began but the nature and degree of the 
distress was nodt knowfy and operations were not commenced 
sufficiently early. Comparatively large as wa9 the relief at last 
afforded, Mr. Ilerschel does not think that, at the best, it reached 
half the starving population, and there was unhappily a large 
mortality which he estimates at about 50,000 ; say one- tenth of 
the whole population seriously affected. But in some of the 
more remote parts the mortality was, it is to be feared, larger. 
Mr. Terry’s statement seems to show that in some parts the kr 
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bpuring population died in larger proportion, and it is said that 
in one jungly tract the population of stone-masons and iron-smel- 
ters has almost disappeared. 

In Becrbkoom distress did not appear till late. On 18 th Au- 
gust a Relief Committee was formed at Sooree. The distress was 
severe in the Sonthal frontiers. In Bancoorah the distress was 
general, but the local officers are inclined to think that in the dis- 
trict generally the mortality from direct starvation was not great. 

In liurdwan high prices caused distress among the non-agri- 
culturists. The weaver class in the west of the Ilooghly dis- 
trict were severely afflicted and flocked into Calcutta. Oolaba- 
riah, in the Howrah district, is on the high road from Midnapore 
and Balasore, and the poor struggling creatures trying to get to 
Calcutta reached the place in large numbers. Many could go 
no further, and the scenes of misery were very painful. The 
number of persons who died by the road-side cannot be given, 
but 3 ,236 deaths are reported as having occurred at the feeding 
centres of this district — chiefly, as most frequently happens, 
among those who were admitted in an extreme stage of exhausr 
lion, and who died within the ‘first week, 

Calcutta . — Early in 1866 starvelings began to resort to Cal- 
cutta from the Western districts. On 1 1th June the Justices 
resolved to ask the local Government to prevent persons afflict^ 
ed with contagious diseases from proceeding to Calcutta, “avast 
number” having within the previous few days arrived. The 
paupers soon reached a number which is estimated at from 
16,000 to 18,000. Nothing could exceed the munificence of the 
rich Native gentlemen of t lie town in feeding these poor people, 
and the food given was in quality and quantity all that could 
possibly be desired. It may truly be said that throughout the 
f inline, of all the poor people who came to Calcutta none 
remained without ample food, except tlio^e poor creatures who 
arrived too weak to crawl to the places of distribution, and were 
picked up by the police dead or dying. Sheds were erected in 
July and extra conservancy and hospital arrangements made. On 
13th August a general relief Committee was formed at a Public 
Meeting, the charity of Natives was systematized, and a camp was 
established at Chitpore in the Native suburbs. The number 
at the camp never exceeded 6,000, and during the three months 
of its existence the average number was 3,593 persons. Prom 
August onwards the number sent to the famine hospitals was 
10,769, of whom, up to November 9th, 3,76b had been cured, 
and 4,276 had died. But this last figure does not include some 
additional numbers who died in the pauper camp and in the 
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afreets, without going to hospital; The tQtal number despatch- 
ed to their homes by the Committee was 11,515. But of those 
belonging to not very distant districts, many returned and may 
have been reckoned twice. On the 22nd November, the operations 
in Calcutta ceased, and there remained only the destitute or- 
phans collected in an asylum. 0( £60,186 received by theCalcutta 
Committee 10,000 was devoted to the support of the Orphans, 
£28,055 was sent to other districts or paid over to the Board of 
lip venue and the rest was spent in Calcutta. 

East of the Hooghly and Bhagaruttee the district most afflicted 
with (amine was Nadxleaffim which the official courage of Lord 
Ulick Browne, the Collector, secured efficient relief. In June the 
distress became very severe, and the money was rapidly expend- 
ed both in giving employment to those who could work and 
feeding those who could not. On 1 8th June about 2,600 persons 
were employed on the special relief works, and on public works 
ot all kinds nearly 4,000 persons were employed in the district. 
At the worst time the number of people fed amounted up to 
Above 10,000, and the quantity of food allowed seems to have 
oeen sufficient. In the district of the 24 Pergunnahs, also in 
the Nuddea or presidency division (and in which Calcutta is 
situated), severe distress appeared, somewhat late in the season, 
in considerable tracts, principally those in which damage had 
been done by the Cyclone of 1864. But this distress was 
efficiently met by a large expenditure of public money amount* 
ing to Bs. 50,000. 

Appeals to the Public , — It was not till late in September, 
when most of the expenditure had already been incurred, that 
the Government of Bengal appealed to the public. On the 19th 
Sept ember the Lieutenant Governor asked the assistance of the 
Calcutta Committee, and on the 24th September Lie addressed 
all the Administrations in India. An official appeal for general 
assistance was then everywhere made. By that time, however, 
there was a considerable (eeling on the part of many of the pub- 
lic that the appeal was made too late for practical benefit. The 
amount of the subscriptions was no doubt in some degree limi- 
ted by this feeling. Thi Commissioners are decidedly of opi- 
nion that a Central Relief Committee might properly and with 
advantage have been formed when first suggested by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. A public Committee would probably have 
delegated their executive functions to a sub- committee con- 
stituted very mujli as was the Board of Revenue when Mr*Mon- 
crieff and Baboo Digumber Mitter assisted it. But the modo 
of arriving at such an executive body would have secured the 
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confidence and concord of (he public, and might not improbably 
have attracted information and suggestions not volunteered to 
a proper official body. A public Committee would, under such 
circumstances, have become better acquainted with the severity 
of the famine than was actually the case when the public were 
not represented in the matter ; such a body would have been 
better qualified to judge of the public feeling and the monetary 
state of the country ; and an earlier appeal would probably have 
been made for general public aid. 

General Review. 

The Commissioners express 1 he opinion that the delays and , 
deficiencies in regard to the adoption of effectual measures to 
meet the great calamity must be assigned in part to each of ||ie 
following causes : — 

I. Inevitable circumstances. 

II. Peculiarities of the system of administration in the 
Lower Provinces of the 'Bengal Presidency. 

III. Certain errors and shortcomings on the part of <B£». 

ferent indhidual officers, none of which were aiont' 
sufficient to cause the greatest degree of evil, but 
which, coming together in an unfortunate combi- 
nation, did greatly retard measures of relief. 

Importation . — As to the first they do not think it probable ; 
that the most watchful administration would have thrown into 
Orissa, in the early months of the year .1866, a quantity of 
grain sufficient to meet, the whole wants of the inhabitants du- 
ring the following months, or that food and employment could 
in any way have been provided sufficient to reach the whole : 
mass of the people. Much suffering and mortality must un-: 
der any circumstances, have occurred. The omission to im- 
port grain into Orissa, in the early months of the year, had 
unfortunately a double effect. If moderate quantities had been 
then imported, the machinery for landing*and distributing which 
must have been prepared, and the knowledge of these opera- 
tions which would have been obtained, would have rendered it 
possible to throw vastly larger quantities o£ rice into the pro- 
vince in June, July and August, than was the case when im- 
portations were suddenly commenced in June without prepara- 
tion of any kind, and just at the season when it had become 
nearly impossible to send boats and light river steamers from 
Calcutta. If these had been at False Point, » almost any quan- 
tity of rice might have been lauded and sent into the interior 
in the season of the rains. ^ 
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System of Administration . — In practice no two systems of 
administration could bo more different than that followed in 
Bengal, and that which, in general terms, may he said to prevail 
throughout the rest of India, in all other provinces the coun- 
try is actively governed, with a strong hand, but, it may be 
said, in direct communication with the people, somewhat alter 
the fashiqn of most of the Governments of Europe. The Go- 
vernment makes itself felt everywhere, and undertakes corres- 
ponding responsibilities. It is represented in every quarter by a 
large establishment of executive functionaries. The Bengal 
system is based rather on an English than on a European mo- 
del. The country is administered judicially aud not by the 
executive power. The executive reigns but does not govern. 
16$ has little executive machinery and it on principle avoids 
interference with the affairs of the mass of the people. The 
settlement of the revenue with the zemindars lias been suppos- 
ed to have transferred a large portion of the responsibilities of 
m Oriental Government to that body, and any executive inter- 
ference with their ryots, or executive attempt to ascertain 
^fights or even facts, has been regarded as an infringement of the 
principles of the settlement. The officers of Government are 
subject, like every one else, to fixed laws and the action of the 
courts ; and in Bengal the personal responsibility thus thrown 
on them, not being counteracted by great administrative power 
and influence, has become, in a rich aud litigious country, a 
heavy burden. They are constantly subject to prosecution for 
every act, and the knowledge of their legal rights possessed by 
the people and their readiness to resort to the courts renders 
executive officers little disposed to acts, the legality of which 
;may admit of question. A weak, or at any rate absti- 
nent executive may involve little injury and imply great ad- 
vantages in a country where the indigenous institutions supply 
the means of local self-government; but "these again are more 
wanting in Bengal than in any other part of India, and, the 
zemindars failing to do that which the Government has ceased 
to do, the country is in* fact- governed, for the most part, only 
by the action of fhe courts of justice, to which the people resort 
in a degree not known in most countries. If the Bengalees 
have not yet learned much self-government, they have at least 
. learned to make their wants known to the Government. Edu- 
% cation has progressed very greatly among them ; a large pro- 
portion of them 'are extremely acute and intelligent; they have 
list large and very JVee use of the press ; and they have among 
them several influential associations. However the present sys- 
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tem may or may not be well suited to civilised Bengal, it is 
in many respects unsuited to remote, inaccessible, and unedu- 
cated districts such as those in which the famine of 1866 
has been chiefly fatal ; the more so where, as in Orissa, the 
tenure of the land and whole history of the country are totally 
different from those of Bengal, The Lieutenant Governor, 
while he is assisted by no Council and by no such staff’ of supe- 
rior Secretaries, as are the smaller Administrations of Madras 
and Bombay, has in Calcutta to deal with a great European 
community, and with many difficult and embarrassing subjects 
and may conflicting interests which are hardly known to theother 
provinces administered by Lieutenant Governois. Conse- 
quently, it is not possible that he should look so minutely into the 
local affairs of the districts under his charge, as do some of the 
heads of Administrations otherwise situated. The system of ad- 
ministration caused a defect of information and an unwillingness 
to take direct action on the part of Government, which materi- 
ally retarded measures of relief, and which could not have oc- 
curred in any other part of India. Z 

The Conduct of Individuals . — The local officers of districts* 
generally did their duty quite as r well as could be expected 
under the circumstances — most of them with a personal devo- 
tion beyond all praise. But it unfortunately happened that 
neither of the officers in charge of the two districts in which 
severe famine first appeared, though most praiseworthy in all 
other respects, had that exceptional official persistence which 
might have surmounted the difficulties which stood in their 
way. The Commissioners of divisions seem to have been, 
in most instances, more impressed with the necessity of re- 
sisting a too great disposition to rely on Government aid, 
than ready very freely to encourage applications for aid. The 
action of the Commissioner of Orissa was generally (up to a 
certain point) unfortunate. In particular Mr. Ravenshaw yielded 
injudiciously to a mere popular cry regarding the existence of 
stocks kept back by wicked grain dealers. The greatest pos- 
sible allowances are to be made foy him owing to the recent- 
ness of his appointment, and to hib want of knowledge of the 
people and want of experience of the duties thrown on him ; 
looking also to the very decided negatives which he received 
when he did ^on certain occasions direct enquiry into the 
loss of crops and urge the necessity of importing grain. But 
his want of local knowledge, his mistake regarding the stocks of 
grain, and some errors and omissions on his, part, produced a 
bad effect. If the case had been fully explained to the higher 
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authorities, they would not have resisted the evident necessity 
of providing food for the labourers — a duty which the Govern- 
ment in the Public Works Department had distinctly thrown 
on the civil authorities. The Commissioners gladly acknow- 
ledge Mr. Kavoushaw’s unwearied exertions from the time 
when the crisis was recognised and large relief measin’es com- 
menced. lu these he was also efficiently aided by Mr. 
McNeile.- The Commissioner of Ohota Nagpore seems to haVa 
too much distrusted the representations of the Deputy Com- 
missioner of Maunbhooin without himself sufficiently ascertain* 
ing the real state of the country. The Commissioner of 
Burdwati seems to have very fairly, even emphatically, re- 
presented the facts, so far as lie could ascertain them, 
iu the early part of the season. But he cannot be said to have 
continued to watch and enquire so carefully as his reports of 
the state of the country would have led us to expect. As 
respects the Commissioner of Niuldea, the practical issue 
of his administration of that division sufficiently shows that 
did all that was proper to be done. Of the Board of Revenue 
The Coimuissiomrs say that, having made a report upon very 
imperfect information, they adhered too tenaciously to the* 
opinions which they had expressed, when circumstances brought 
to their knowledge might well have caused doubt and sug- 
gested further enquiry; and that they too loug maintained 
general principles laid down by them, when they might have 
known that the circumstances were very exceptional. They 
" wrongly applied to. Orissa principles of administration which 
were at any rate applicable only to the permanently settled 
districts of Bengal. Adhering too much to their own views, 
they too readily seized upon every thing which tended in 
that direction aud too much overlooked circumstances tending 
the other way. They sometimes incautiously reported to 
the Government circumstances of the former character without 
sufficient enquiry. JT'liey resisted too lo \fg the evidences of the 
necessity of importing grain into Orissa. Care, thoughtfulness, 
and humanity are generally apparent iu their proceedings ; 
but nevertheless their tyo fixed adherence to their opinions 
when combined with want of boldness on the part of the local 
officers in pressing views opposed to those of their superiors, 
tended much to v an unfortunate result. Although it does not ap- 
pear that it is in Bengal (as in the North-Western Province^) 
an ordinary duty of the Members of the Board to visit ife 
districts of the* interior, the Commissioners think that if it 
; was possible to depute a Member of that body to Darjeeling 
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in M? y and Again in September, it would have been -equally 
'.■possible and more desirable to depute one to Orissa. The 
jpoiioe scattered about each district, had far the best op- 
portunify of being early acquainted with*lhe state of the 
peof->! \ I5v several District Supei in tendon t$ their position was 
iu this respect- well utilized. But through various channels, 
the infonna:ion was much delayed, diluted, or lost, belore it 
reached the Government. The Inspector General, Colonel 
I/ughe, did not visit any of the districts disorganized by crime, 
nor did any Inspector General ever visit Orissa, or even the great 
district of Mhlnupore, within a few 'hours of Calcutta, ami one 
of the districts m which crime is at all times most heavy. 

In May the Inspector General retired to Darjeeling to bo 
near the Lieutenant Governor. Mr. Ciommeliu, the super- 
intending Engineer of Orissa, was, in the early part of ( ho 
operations, evidently concerned about the sufferings of the 
people, and anxious that his department should do all that was 
possible to relieve them. But instead of *imply.ohey ing the 
orders received, lie might have mere urgently representi^j 
the facts of the case to the Government. The Secretary ,v 
Public Yvhjrks Department, might -have informed himself of ^ 
the state of things more exactly, when lie visited Orissa, and 
'subsequently might have earlier discovered and brought to 
the notice of the Lieutenant Governor the failure of the works 
to give large employment to tire poor. Such being the defici- 
encies the Commissioners consider it very unfortunate that 
rho bond of the Government should noi have been able to give 
that personal attention to the subject which might have re- 
medied these misunderstandings and brought these mis- 
comprehensions to light; aud that, perhaps taking a too 
sanguine view, II is Honor was not induced by the information 
which did reach him to seek more urgently for that which 
did not reach him. Especially they think it. unfortunate that, 
the opinions held by some of the loeaUo dicers regarding the 
extreme deficiency of food, aud the facts kuowu to them 
as to the effect of that want on the system of works designed 
for relief, were not elicited during Hie Lieutenant Governors 
visit to Orissa; that on the occasion of the reference by the 
Government of India iu March (on fcir A. Cotton’s letter,) 
and again on the occurrence of a great rise of prices in the 
beginning of April, and with reference to the great outbreak 
of crime known to be caused by want, more urgent and direct 
■euquiry was not made ; and that before His Honors departure 
from Calcutta aud the Commissioner of Orissa’s nearly simiiU 
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[ancons departure from Balasoro under the instructions of . 
the Government, there was no more special arrangement for 
the early communication of intelligence of the daily progress 
of events. Tiiey think that, on the vital question ot the ex- 
istence of sufficient stocks of grain, His Honor placed a re- 
liance on the reports and opinions of Mr. Ravonshaw, greater 
than was warranted by that ollicer’s general experience and. 
knowledge, and too easily accepted assertions opposed to all 
tlie ordinary laws of trade and political economy, and to all 
the general indications front which an opinion ran best be 
formed. On tjie other band, they think it unfortunate that 
Air. Kavenshaw's demi official letter of April 20th, announcing 
extreme starvation at Balasoro, did not lend to urgent 
iucpdrv, ami that his oilicial letter of May 2nd did not cause 
tliu most immediate action. His i lormr pressed the expediency 
of importation on the Board of Revenue before that body 
ton id accede to the propriety of the measure. But oil- tlmt. ‘ 
account, the Commissioners must the move think that tho 
/Circumstances which, caused the defect of knowledge acted 
\evy prejudicially in retarding* measures of relief generally. 
f J he Commissioners are • sure that ewry man will* be judged 
by Ids conduct as a whole, and not merely by certain do- 
licii.nci.es or errors. While many have much occasion to 
look back with very great satisfaction ou the result of their 
meritorious exertions to save life ou this terrible occasion, 
that are sure that all whose errors of judgment have in any 
wav rendered their labours less efficacious than they might 
liave been, must regret that detraction from their success iu" 
such a cause with feelings more acute than can be those of 
any who were not actors in these events. 

individuals Praised . — The Commissioners' investigation was 
more directed to the conduct of classes than of individuals* 
Under all these circumstances, they think that, without spo: 
cial enquiry directurt to the point, it would be, invidious to 
particularize the individuals among the community who 
most distinguished themselves by their exertions, farther than 
by referring ta the utciTfcion made in the course of their Report, 
and in the District Narratives, of Mi. Sykes, Mr.Moncrieff, 
the officers of the East India Irrigation Company, and other 
European gentlemen, and of many liberal and benevolent : 
Natives, among whom the Rajah of Barricood in Bo oreo should 
have prominent notice. Of officials the following are meiir 
tinned as most conspicuous among many deserving of much 
praiise : ~Mr. Bfirlow, Magistrate and Collector of Ddbr^ed 
-■■■■ pi y.- 
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Mr. Muapratt, Magistrate and Collector of Balasore ; Mr. Sh'ortt, 
Assistant Magistrate and Collector, in charge of the sub-division 
of Bhudruk in the Balasore district. Dr. Jackson, Civil Bur- 
geon, Balasore ; Mr. Harris, Assistant Surveyor, employed 
on the Dlutintali; Mr. Barton, Assistant Magistrate and Col- 
lector, in charge of the sub-division of Khoorda, district of 
Pooree ; Mr. Kirksvood, Belief Manager in Cuttack district ; 
Lieutenant Money, Deputy Oommissdoner of Alaunbhoom ; and 
Lord XI. U. Browne, Magistrate and Collector of Nuddea. 

The Orissa and Bengal Commissioflers in the Second Paut of 
their Report discuss the measures immediately necessary for the 
restoration of prosperity to the afflicted districts, such as a new 
settlement of the land revenue, roads, canals, exaction of their 
duties from the landlords and the improvement of Ealse Point 
harbour. Colonel Morton, K. E., submits a memorandum of the 
roads, imperial and local, which should be at once surveyed. 
Moat of the recommendations wore, or are being, carried ou{. 
The land revenue has been settled on the old basis for 30 years?# 
Loans have been liberally made by Government to the East In - ^ 
dia ‘Irrigation Company to extend their operations, Belief to 
widows, orphans, and those unable to work, has been carried 
out on the most liberal scale and measures have been taken for 
the restoration of cultivation in the desolated tracts. 

In the Third Part of their Report the Commissioners discuss 
considerations of a more general character as respects the lia- 
bility of the country to famine and the means of mitigating such 
calamities. 

Former Famines . — Although Lower Bengal is so moist, yet 
rice is almost the only food and it requires an unusually large 
supply of water. Bengal did suffer in the year 1770 from famine 
more wide-spread and terrible than any which has ever be- 
fallen any other British possession, umk which Colonel Baird 
Smith deemed to have been the most intense that India ever 
experienced. la the earlier days of British rule in Bengal, fa- 
mine occupied a place in men’s rnimfe at least-as prominent as 
that which it has held in the minds of the present generation 
in the North-Western Provinces. It is true that Bengal has 
not experienced terrible famine for nearly 100 years. But an 
exemption of upwards of 70 years had rendered the Ooryahs 
forgetful of that which their forefathers had suffered in previous 
centuries, and the Punjab, which would seem of all countries 
the most liable to such desolations, has not'auffered famine of 
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an extreme character for upwards of 80 years, since, in 1783, it 
was desolated by the scourge to a degree which may fitly com- 
pare with the Bengal calamity of 1770, The families of modern- 
day a have been of a comparatively partial character. The fa- 
mines in Madras we have already described under Gan jam. 
Colonel Baird Smith lias remarked on the rough periodicity of 
famines, and it may be said that these local famines recur in 
one part of the country or other every 5, 10, or 15 years. The 
following we know to have happened within the memory of tho 
present generation : — 

• Interval, 


1832 33. — Lower parts of the Madras torritoiy ; food sup- 
posed to have reached throe or four times the 
ordinary price. 

1837-38. — Lower l)oal> and some adjoining districts of the 
North-Western Provinces ; food reachcd three 
times tlie ordinary price. 

1853-54. — Higher parts of the Madras territory ; food 
reached three and four times the ordinary 

^ price ... ... 

T8C0-61. — Upper Do ah and adjoining districts of the 
.North Western Provinces ; food reached four 
times the ordinary price 

ISG5-GG. — Orissa and part of Western Bengal ; food reach- 
ed eight and ten times, and in particular places 
thirty or thirty-five times the ordinary price, 
and was not procurable for money in many 
places ... 


5 years. 


1G 


5 > 


7 


V 


5 




It will be seen that, with comparatively small exception, the 
Bame area has never been twice very severely affected in the 
last 40 or 50 years, while many provinces, which are probably 
equally liable to the calamity, have not suffered during this 
time. But if we look to the greater famines of a more far- 
spreading character, both the cycle of periodicity and the areas 
of their range are wery much larger ; tile difference is almost 
like that between comets of the smallest and those of very iarg^e 
orbit. The greater famines occur in successive centuries ; in- 
stead of 5, HVor 15, wiD may say at intervals of 60, 100, and 
150 years. There is vague mention of great famines in the 
13th, 14th, and loth centuries, notably one in 1471; and with-' 
out going beyond the more recent centuries, there seems to be 
no doubt that one of the great historical famines affected India 
about the yeas *1631, in the reign of Shah Jehan. Notwith^ 
standing the liperality of the Emperor, <f it was found that 
money could not purchase bread, and a prodigious mortality en? 
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eutd. Disease f«»-loivud famine, and death ravaged every cor- 
ner of i iniiii. v This famine is said to have extended over a 
great part oi Asia. Another mention is made of terrible famine 
in the year J661. Bengal and t lie Punjab must haVe escaped, for 
Amungzcbe imported grain from both, in the I81I1 century we 
do m»t find mention of any famine oil the greatest scale till that 
of 1/70 swept all the lower parts of the Gangetie countries, and 
we know not. how much besides. The {amino in 1783-81 was 
undoubtedly one of the greater famines. Of that Warren llas- 
liegs wrote on loth October 178c — " The solstitial rains have 
failed in all the western [ arts of Hindustan /rum beyond Lahore 
to the Kaiumnas^u it has raged most violently in the coun- 
tries must remote; our province of Behar lias suite red great iy 
by the failure 'of the last harvest and by the aitilioutl want 
caused by the apprehensions of greater. The complaints ami 
fen is of it have .‘dread)' extended to Bengal, where we have 
grout plenty*” i "lit* apprehensions of the Governor General were 
justified. A new tra and a new population seem to reckon from 
■that date, the Native year or Sum but 18-1U. 

Future Famines , — The Commissioners tend to the opinion 
with all Our modern progress, we are* perhaps not. better prepared 
io meet, these great natural calamities than was India JOU years 
iigo | that; the improvement of our communications may be coun- 
teracted, for the purposes of this question, by the diminution of 
the tendency to houid t he grain of years ot abundance, lormerly 
in such time so valueless ; the increase of cultivation, by the in- 
crease of population and by the increased proportion of the soil de- 
voted to other products than the loud of the people; the increase 
of wealth, by the increased demand for both necessaries and 
luxuries. The experience of t lie Cuttack and Balasore districts 
seems conclusively to prove that a long course of peace and 
prosperity and previous good years, afford, under modern con- 
ditions, no sufficient resource against a single year of failure, 
when there has been much exportation tuid circumstances ren- 
der importation exceptionally difficult. Partial, or what we 
may caii provincial, i a mines may be best mitigated by improv- 
ed means of communication, wbiclramay enable the abundance, 
o; one province efficiently to supply the deficiencies of another. 
It we pre-suppose good government and stable rights of pro- 
perty enabling the people to save or to borrow the money with 
which to buy in bar! years, this remedy may, in such cases, near-. 
k\ suffice. But what shall we say as to the effect of one of the 
wider lamiiics under modern conditions; one'hf the famines -so 
Avide that the food supply of India generally may fail? The 
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Commissioners express the belief, gloomy as the view may 
seem, that.if (he same calamity, which happened in the' 'la* t cen- 
tury to Bengal and Ja.-i year to Orissa, had happened last year 
to Bengal also, the failure to supply by importation, which re- 
sulted in Orissa from want of inloi million and other causes, 
would have occurred in Bengal from the want of any adequate 
source of supply, and that rich Bengal with abundance of money 
would have perished for waul of food. Thai-country is probate 
]y less liable to partial famines than drier countries, but it may 
be tlmt it is equally liable to great famines 

Ifow to maitjaUi if nut •prevent them . — First as respects tho' 
promotion of agricultural improvement, must be placed tho 
tenure of the land. There can be no doubt that a perma- 
nent settlement, limiting for ever the demands of the British 
Government, must greatly increase the private wealth of 
the country, and render the zem inditree rights a more stable 
investment for capital than in provinces where the demand 
is liable to increase. But there is equally little doubt that, 
%Aler the existing circumstances of India, this increase of private 
: wealth is to a great extent gailied at the cost of the public 
exchequer. The great necessity of Bengal is, to render cer- 
tain and definite the rights hi the land, and thus to enable a. 
man with money in his hand to deal confidently with some ono 
person as the absolute owner of at least the tlominimn utile 
over the field which he wishes to buy. At present there are 
so many conflicting interests in the soil that most dealings in 
land are a species of gambling, and comparatively few have an in- 
terest so complete and secure as to enable them to improve with 
prudence* if otherwise willing to do so. Next to the I enure of land 
is the question of 'communications. The railway system is far ad- 
vanced. The lines should be doubled. A system of differentiat- 
ed charges for goods, to vary according to season and to de- 
mand, might tend to promote such local traffic and storing as 
would lead to more free use of the railways in the dull seasons;* 
AH future canals should, if possible, be adapted to purposes of 
navigation to a greater degree than has hitherto* been the case 
in Northern India. Feeder roads are all important. If it bo 
true that our food reserves have been trenched on to a dangerous 
extent and that more general climatic derangements may be 
expected, then the general food supply must be increased by 
irrigation. An examination should be made of the plan sugges- 
ted by Sir A Cqtj»on for supplying water to some of the western 
... districts of BeAgal, to Nuddea and Moorshedabad which 
’sutfored in I860 laid to Calcutta, The plans .for utilizing 
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the Damoodah appear to he promising. Orbsa aud great part, 
of Midnapore are already the held of the East Indian Irrigation 
Company, the success of which, we may confidently hope, will 
be equal to the greatness of their undertakings. The Soane is 
already the subject of a great scheme. The northern frontier 
of .Be bar should be carefully examined with the view of ascer- 
taining what facilities exist for utilising the large and small 
streams. As the only prospect of rendering irrigation in Nor- 
thern India a sufficient preventive of famine, careful enquiry 
should be made as to the possibility of obtaining the material 
for controlling the streams' by dauis^andso utilizing the monsoon 
supply and largely supplementing the present irrigation. Ex- 
pons of graiu should not be prohibited under any circum- 
stances. Even In time of extreme scarcity it would not be pro- 
per, by any absolute prohibition, to run the risk of starving 
British colonies and other friendly countries whom we have ac- 
cepted as our habitual customers in oidinary times. Exports 
must, generally, be loft to contract themselves so far as contrac- 
tion is possible, when the price rises so high as to reduce expfl^f* 
lation. Meteorological observations should he more general I jfc 
and aecinately recorded. Agricultural statistics should be sys-^ 
tematiealiy collected by an intelligent administrative machinery. 

The disadvantages attending any poor law are so great that 
the Commissioners would still not recommend that resource in 
ordinary seasons. Natives recognise the personal, obligations of 
supporting their own poor in a wonderful way. But when calami- 
ty reduces whole families and classes to starvation, some system 
of relief becomes necessary. The time has come when, to relieve 
the wider poverty of extraordinary occasions, it is necessary to 
institute some system ofloeal taxation, by which the richer per- 
sons of each neighbourhood, who are best able to test the reality 
of local distress, may be made to bear the burden of local and 
partial famine, so far as local means will suffice, before, as a last 
resource in graver cases, resort is had to the general taxation and 
the general charity of the country. Excepting only the special 
case of large bodies of people following a declining trade (as in 
some of the weaver towns), town c^krity wilf,gcnerally suffice 
for the town population, and even for much of the permanent 
poverty of the surrounding tracts. The question is how to deal 
with rural distress. The obligation of the zemindars, holding 
under the permanent settlement, to support the poor ol their 
estates, has always been asserted by the offictu^ of Government, 
and has never been denied by the organs of the zemindars. in 
the permanently settled provinces the zemindars should be* 
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bound to support the poor of their estates by supplying food in 
return for labour to the able-bodied who are unable to obtain em- 
ployment, and by feeding gratuitously the helpless unable to 
labour. In the event of their failing to do so, the officer in charge 
of the district should be empowered to call together a fairly cons* 
tituted Jury to decide whether or not the distress is such as to 
require relief, and if it is, to assess on the pergunnak the 
amount required to enable the public officers to afford the relief 
which the zemindars have failed to afford. Arrangements might 
be made for enabling any body of zemiudars willing to fulfil the 
obligation thus thrown on Them to do so by a selh-imposed rate, 
and to manage both the tax and the expenditure of the money. 

It might be provided, as on similar occasions in England and Ire- 
land, that when the rate thus assessed exceeds a certain propor- 
tion of the rental, an assessment on the district should he made, 
and that when the charge on the whole district exceeds the pre- * 
scribed maximum, assistance should be given from the public ~ 
exchequer. It would also be fair to provide that the zemindar 
should be entitled to recover from all persons holding a perma- 
nent transferable interest at a fixed vent intermediate between 
him sell: and the ryots, a share of the rate assessed, proportioned 
to their respective shares in the profits of the land. To provide 
against too groat pressure on those deriving their income from 
the land, in a year of scarcity, the Government should be em- 
powered to advance money to be recovered as land revenue by 
a, rate spread over several years. The fair distribution of duties 
is that Government should supply employment by means of 
public works, and that the Public should supply the means of 
gratuitous relief to the helpless. * 

As to the signs of corning famine— food at three times its 
ordinary price, at a season when some months must elapse withh- 
old relief, means famine in the great majority of cases, while 
in some cases famine comes long before, that rate is reached. 
When the rate risefc to four times the ordinary standard, it is. 
probably accompanied by famine of a very severe description. 
But no rules will generajly apply. The simple rule seems to be, 
that Government should? import only when, the want existing, 
from special circumstances no one else is likely to do so, or the 
merchants cannot do so to a sufficient extent. Those special cir- 
cumstances must generally be either physical obstacles, or an 
extraordinary want of efficient traders. The Report concludes' 
with suggestion^ as to the management of relief and the scale of 
diet. Reliance should he placed on the public for the means 
of gratuitous relief, and this would of course involve the man- 
agement of the operations by Relief Committees. Even -if that 
Yoi. Xh. pax* l. > x . 
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were not so, the Commissioners should have no doubt of the 
.advantage of inviting officials and non-officials to co-operate in 
such a work in that form, and of thus enlisting much indispen- 
sable aid and sympathy. On every occasion, the freest and full- 
est use should be made of this voluntary assistance. As much 
as possible should be done for the people through the people, 
and perhaps by more relying on them, the difficulties felt 
in obtaining superintendence may be in great degree obviat- 
ed. But on all occasions of famine, the official machineiy also 
should be strengthened to the greatest possible extent. 

The number of witnesses, European and Native, official and 
non-official, examined by the Commission was 130 from December 
38th 3866 to ls v t April 1867. A map of Orissa and part of 
Bengal* showing the districts shaded according to the intensity 
of the famine, accompanies the B opart. The following statistics 
are taken from the Appendix, with the exception of the last 
two tables, which attempt to show the mortality caused, direct- 
ly or indirectly, by the Famine, and the cost of relief, in all the 
districts of Eastern India. 


Areas and Population of Orissa and Bengal which suffered severely and 
intensely, omitting the Patna and Bhayulpore Divisions. 


Districts. 

C/i 

<£> 

1 

P 

.2 

Portion oyer 
which the Fa- 
mine was se- 
vere. 

Portion over J 
w hich the Fa- j 
mine was in- j 
tense. ] 

f- 

1 

m 

P-t 

& 

Square 

miles. 

Popula- 

tion. 

Square 

miles. 

Popula- 

tion. 

Poo lx* e 

2,607 

7)88,711 



2,697 

588,741 

Cuttack 

3,0(>2 

1,293,084 



3,062 

1,293.084 

Balasore 

1,806 

500,000 



2,050 

525,000 

Midnapore . . . 

4,831 

700,000 

1,627 

40,400 

1,567 

212,400 

Afanbhoom . . . 

5,400 

1 , 1 90,000 

2,318 

310,612 

1,500 

281,000 

Singbhoom . . . ; 

3,098 

289,789 



1,250 

162,500 

Bancoora 

1,300 

208,000 

1,40$ 



4 225,280 



.Burd wail ...| 

3,158, 

1,542,440 




Nmldeu ...; 
Jlooghly in ■ 
c* 1 u d i n gi 

3,290! 

! 

1,011, SIC 

1,152: 

1 

i 

J 

351,608 



How rah . . . 

2,007 

1,890,120 

500 

482,000 



21-Pergunah*. : 

! 

2,523 

1,330,357 

1(58 

64,n(j 

t 

i 


Total J 

: ■ ! 

31,1 05 

i 

10,544,317 

7,173 

1 • i 

1,848,016 

12,1261 

2,062.725, 

■ i 



Average ivwmber relieved" daily from June to December I860 inclusive, omitting the Patna and Bkagulpore 
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30(5 Total Mortality from, the Great Famine. 


Approximate Expenditure on Relief Operations disbursed through the 
A gimoy of Government Officers or mixed Relief Committees 
to the end of 1866. 


Net cost to Government ... Its. 

Surplus of the N. W. Province Relief Fund 
Amount raised and expended by the Calcutta Re- 
lief Committee ... 

Amount of all oilier subscriptions expended 
through Committees, ... ... 

Special grants from the Fund for the improvement 
of Government Estates 


14,37,889 0 0 
6,0G,000 0 0 

3,46,516 15 i 

1,23,084 0 0 

33,404 0 0 


Total 


25,40,893 15 1 


approximate results of the whole famine. 

M ortality. 


Province. 

Square 

Miles. 

Population. 

Deaths, 

Per cent. 1 

Orissa 

Do. Hill Tracts 
Manbhoom 

Singbhoom 

Miclnaporo 

Six Districts of Behur 
Ganjam 

Calcutta 

Bancoora 

Hoogldy, Howrah and 
Oolabaria 
24-Pergunnahs 

Nuddea 

7,649 

16,068 

5.400 
3,998 
4,834 

26,191 

6.400 

1,300 

2,007 

2,277 

3,296 

3,000,000 
(say) 000,000 
1,190,000 
288,789 

700.000 
7,739,717 
1,129,464 

208.000 

1,890,120 

1,562,100 

1,011,816 

750.000 

150.000 
148,500 

3 O’ 098 
50,000 
135,676 
56,262 
6,993] 
(say) 14,000 

„ 15,000 

„ 1,000 

„ 1,000 

25 

12 |- 

11 

79,440 

19,320,006 

• 1,364,529 
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CHAPTER X. 

DETACHED ADMINISTRATIONS; 

The Siraiti Settlements, 

The Straits Settlements ceased to be connected with Indid 
on 1st February 1867, when they became a Crown Colony. 
The Andaman Islands are the great penal settlement of India. 
The details of the administration of both in 1865-66 have accord- 
ingly been kept separate from those of ordinary provinces. 

Judicial. — Civil Justice . — At t Singapore there was a 
slight increase, and at Penang and Malacca a slight decrease, 
as compared with the previous year, in the number of cases 
heard and determined. At all three stations the amount of reve- 
nue derived from court fees fell greatly off, proving insuffi- 
cient to meet the expense of the Uegistrars’ Establishments. At 
Singapore and Penang the number of cases before the Court of 
Requests increased, but materially decreased at Province 
Wellesley and Malacca; At Malacca the popularity of the coun- 
try courts appeared to be increasing. One case at Singapore and 
four at Penang were referred to the higher court ; the total 
number of cases decided at the several stations being Singapore 
2,422, Penang 1,087, Province Wellesley 256, Malacca 652. 

Criminal Justice . — There was little variation in the num- 
ber of casts before the Court at Singapore; At Penang there 
was a material decrease and at Malacca a large increase. 
The Recorder of Prince of Wales’ Island held a special 
sessions at Malacca to prevent the ends of justice beiug de- 
feated by long postponement of the trial of prisoners charged 
with serious crime. There were two important trials at Singa- 
pore, one in which the head of a Kling secret society charged 
With conspiracy was sentenced to imprisonment with hard labour j 
the other in which a similar charge was preferred against 4 of the 
police force ended ip their acquittal, Singapore the num- 
ber of cases tried was 65 against 63 in the previous year, at 
Penang; 115 against 158, and at Malacca 44 against 14. The 
amount of fees received was Rs. 59,070 against lis. 8,007 at 
Penang, none were received at Singapore or Malacca. Four 
cases were struck off at Singapore and 13 at Malacca. The ge- 
neral conduct of the police was satisfactory. At Singapore 
schools were established for the instruction of the peons and Isis’ 
could already read and write. At Penang and .Malacca the con- 
duct of the police improved. t ' - 
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Land Revenue . — The reflections at Singapore increased toRs, 
44,660 from 37,-584, at Penan# from Rs. 42,614 to 43,744 and 
at Malacca to Ks. 20,980 against Rs. 22,348, or in all Rs. 
1,08,154 against Rs. 1,03,476 the previous year. The arrears at 
Penang* and Singapore increased to Its. 36,372. The decrease in 
Land Revenue at Malacca was caused almost entirely by the 
falling off in the tin farms. Consequent on the failure of orops, 
there was a considerable loss in the collections on account of 
tenths barely covered by the amount realised as rents on new 
leases. The general failure of the crops discouraged the pea- 
santry from taking out leases binding them to make annual pay- 
ments. The Forest Revenue was Rs. 2,840 against Its. 2,903 
in 1864-65. The Excise derived from the sale of the monopo- 
lies for retailing opium, spirits, toddy and hhaung, yielded Re, 
12,69,138- against Rs. 12,67,493 ; the Customs receipts were Rs, 
3,391 against Rs. 5,00 5; from Stamps the receipts were Its. 
2,66,583 against Us. 2,55,211. Prom Law and Justice 
the revenue was Its. 1,00,394 against Rs. 1,30,467. From 
Police the receipts were Rs. 2,038 against Its. 3,225 ; from Ma- 
rine Rs. 63,674 against Its/ 37,892; from Public Works Rs. 
29,617 against Rs. 16,979, The total sum paid into the Straits 
treasuries during the year on account of the Local Govern- 
ment was 1U 19,65,965 against Its. 19,72,593. 

Education . — The aggregate daily average attendance of pupils 
attending schools under Government, inspection was 70,673 ami 
the total number of pupils 2,401, of whom 68 8 were Hindoos 
and 1,596 Mahomedans ; 1,689 studied English, 82 Tamil, 816 
Malay, 4 French and 158 Chinese. Government contributed to 
the support, of educational institutions Rs. 24,496; subscriptions 
and donations amounted tolls. 16,102 ; and fees, fines, &c., to. 
Rs, I4.2u7. The total annual cost of each pupil was Rs, 30-13-7, 
of which Rs. 10-8-1 was borne by Government. Thirty-one 
candidates competed for the annual government scholarships. 
The first eight in point of merit were fVtfm the Raffles Institu- 
tion, Singapore. The highest number of marks gained was 1,276 
and t lie lowest 372. ' ** ■ 

Public W orks. — In consequence o/* restrictions imposed by 
the Government of India, and delays on the part of contractors, 
the expense again fell short of the assignment. Twelve new 
bridges were constructed at Singapore on the country roads, 
and considerable progress was made in the water-works ; drain- 
age was extended and 17 new bridges were built at Penang. 

Marine,— 'Hie two steamers Tonze and Mo)\v ’"were disposed 
j ot, and a single steamer better adapted for Government Service 
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was purchased. Four Courts of Enquiry were held at Singapore 
into the causes of wrecks in the neighbouring seas, and one 
mate was deprived of his certificate. At Singapore 203 
officers, 744 European and 4,602 native seamen were ship- 
ped ; and 215 officers, 63 1 European and 3,936 native seamen 
were discharged, of these 22 Europeans and 10 natives deserted 
and 13 Europeans and 42 natives died. At Penang 249 officers, 
181 European and 3.342 native seamen were shipped. Of 
these 6 Europeans and 141 natives deserted. Among the offi- 
cers there were 125 East Indians and 158 natives. 

Financial . — The total expenditure was: — 

1864-65. J 865-66. 

13,46,07 1 1 5,79,593 

5,51,469 4,95,115 

2,52,371 2,67,540 

Total 21,49,911 23,32,248 ^ 

Calculating the payments made in England and India at 
60,000 Hs. and the kyitimale June of military expenditure at 
6,00,000 Us., the total, receipts, including the , estimated 
amount of light-dues collected in India, but excluding the 
Indian share of local postal revenue now credited to the 

Supreme Government, being in round numbers 19,75,000 Es* 
and the disbursements J 8, fc4,000 I 1?., the Settlement is said 
to have yielded a surplus of 91,000 Rs. 

Political . — Upon complaint made by the Tumongong of Jo- 
hore of the plunder and ill-treatment by armed Malays of British 
Chinese subjects on the island of Serebuat, II. M/e Steamer 
Bantcrcr and the Local Government steamer Pinto were des- 
patched to the island, but the Malays escaped to the mainland. 
The Bamlaharah of Pahang was interdicted from sheltering 
them. Duo redress was offered by the Chief of Laroot for 
grievances experienced by British subjects there. A resident 
of Quedah, Syed Ilooesein, with a large body of followers, at- 
tempted to create a serious disturbance in Province Wellesley. 
Syed Hoossein returned to Quedah and a requisition for hia 
rendition having been complied with by the Kajah, a special ltoyal 
Commissioner was promptly appointed to enquire into the mat- 
ter, conjointly with the Rajah of Quedah and the Siamese Con- 
sul at Penang. Syed Hoossein was justly sentenced to banish- 
ment to Siam proper. 

Military Ire settlement was garrisoned during the year 
by No. 2 .'Battery* 17 Brigade, U. A. which was relieved 

Vo i/, XI., Paht I, 2 0 
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hy No. 5 Battery, 23 Brigade, at Penang. The 8th M. N. J, 
relieved the 34th 0. L. 1. at Singapore. The health of the 
Troops Loth European and Native was good. The Singapore 
and Penang liifle Volunteer Corps fell off. 

Miscellaneous. — Immigration . — The number of Chinese 
immigrants that arrived at the different ports was 17,439. From 
Singapore 3/252 immigrants (all males) returned to China; 
of the arrivals, 324? embarked for the Mauritius, and 2,761 
men and 41 women for different native states in the Malay Penin- 
sula. 

Agriculture . — At Singapore the laying out of the Agricultural 
and Horticultural Society’s grounds was nearly completed, and 
progress was made in excavating for the formation of an artifi- 
cial sheet of wafer. There were 2,980 plants of tamarind , sintool , 
elmwpaka , rambutan, jack , almond , and other fruit trees, ready 
for transplantation. Several thousand seeds of the ansemia tree 
were sown, but very few of the seedlings were raised. The de- 
mand of the Chinese population for laud for the production of 
fruit and vegetables gradually increased ; 114 acres having been 
planted out with cocoanuts, and 230 acres with rice. In Penang, 
some attempts were made to revive the culture of spice trees, 
and a slight increase took place in the extent of land brought un- 
der lice cultivation. In Province Wellesley cultivation of every 
kind was extended ; the consequent improvement in the condi- 
tion of the Malay peasantry is manifested by the appearance of 
neat plank houses in the room of nipa hat huts, and the gradu- 
ally increasing taste and luxury in dress. The area under 
sugar was J3,EG0 acres. The Chinese planted largely in indigo. 
In Malacca the rice crops were favourable, though the wain of 
seed, owing to the failure of the harvest the previous year, pre- 
vented many from bringing their land under cultivation. The 
two pepper plantations yielded about 34 cwt, of pepper. 

Survey . — The duties of the Surveyor-General were in a great 
degree restricted to the supervision of the survey at Malacca. 
Many more surveys would have been executed, had it not been 
for the reluctance, on the part of the occupants of land under 
survey, to point out and mark off «their proper boundaries. 
Surveys were made of all the new roads opened up by the 
Public Works authorities, and, at Malacca, the sites of five 
new boundary pillars were determined and the line of our fron- 
tier clearly defined. 

r lhe Municipal Receipts at the three stations were Us. 
4,37,987 against lis. 4,43,478 in 1864-65 and the disbursements 
were Us, 4,31.202 against lie. 3,87,901** In Malacca the 
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Municipal Committee were compelled (o obtain an advance from 
Government of 1,600 dollars, to admit of the payment of the 
police force. 

Jails . — The average strength of prisoners during the year 
was 4,234 \ of whom 2,889 were admitted into hospital and 139 
died, giving a percentage of deaths to strength of 4*7 of which 
0*1 was from cholera. At Singapore the prisoners were 
ployed upon the public works, and in the preparation of coir and 
rattan work ; the disbursements for raw materials were Rs. 8,623 
and the estimated value of the articles manufactured was Es. 
7,792. The total valuation of the prisoners 9 labour is Ks, 
25,044, and the cost of the establishment R?. 32,384. At 
Penang the outlay for raw materials was Rs. 1,337, and the 
receipts for articles disposed of, Rs. 2,842. The labour of the 
prisoners was valued at 11s. 5,843, whilst the sum of Rs. 13,508 
has been expended for their support. At Malacca Ra. 283, 
expended for raw materials and articles manufactured, brought 
11s, 7 Of). The labour of the prisoners is estimated at Hs. 
8,536 and their cost at Rs. 6,169. 

Hospitals , — At Singapore there? were 610 Europeans and 586 
natives admitted into the’General Hospital ; among tdie former 
there were 21 and among the latter 23 deaths. The admis- 
sions into the European ward were mostly on account of inter- 
mittent fever, rheumatism, diseases of the stomach and bowels, 
simple ulcers, venereal affections, and debility. The deaths 
occurred chiefly from disease of the stomach and bowels, remit- 
tent fever, and disease of the lung9, 1 n the native wards the 
greatest proportion of deaths was among the Chinese, from the 
effects of wounds received in faction fights. The number of luna- 
tics in the Asylum averaged 128 of whom 2 were Europeans. 
There were 87 admissions, 36 discharges, 2 transfers, 7 escapes, 
and 26 deaths. In Tan Tuck Singh’s hospital the number of 
admissions was 1,223 and the average number of sick 396£ — a 
larger number than Idfet year; the deaths amounted to 624 in the 
proportion of 82*64 per cent, to those treated. Ulcers, abs- 
cesses, diarrhoea, rheumatism, lepra, and other diseases of a low 
asthenic type, *vere the chief affections. The admissions to the 
General Hospital at Penang amounted to 519 of whom 31 died, 
the daily average number of sick being 39. Tins large increase 
is attributed to the great number of Chinese immigrants from 
Laroot many of whom arrived in an unhealthy state. In the 
Lunatic Asylum *the number at the end of the year was 41 ; there 
were 36 admissions, 3L discharges and 4 deaths. At Malacca 
the number of admissions into the General Hospital amounted 

2.0 % 
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to 182, there were 44 deaths, being at the rate of 22 6-10lh 
per cent, on the total number treated. All the patients were 
natives, the majority of them being, as usual, Chinese pau- 
pers, admitted in the last stages of destitution and disease. 

Convicts . — On 30th April 1865 the strength of the convict 
body at Singapore was 1,703, of whom 427 held tickets of leave. 
Since the previous return 73 deaths occurred and 2 murders and 
an execution ; eight were released on the expiry of their time and 
4 pardoned. At Penang the number of convicts were only 801. 
The deaths at this station were 38; 12 were released on ex- 
piry of their time and 3 escaped. At Malacca at the end of the 
year there were 745 convicts. Thirty-four had died in Hospi- 
tal, 7 were released on expity of their time and 3 were trans- 
ferred to other stations. The total expenditure in the Settlements 
on account of the convicts amounted to Es. 2,32,783 against 
Its. 2,06,784 in 1861-65, The value of their labour is estimated 
at Rs. 1,51,682. ■ • 

Trade . — The value of imports into Singapore increased from 
Its. 6,61,82,177 in 1864-65 to Rs. 7,50,00,332 ; of exports from 
Its. 6,63,39.578 to Rs. 6,99,24,375. At Penang imports decreas- 
ed from Its. 18,048,425 to Rs. 1,74,19,087 and exports from Rs. 
26,913,634 to Its. 25,630,298. At Malacca imports increased 
from Rs; 45,33,160 to Rs. 45,S2,53i, and exports from Its. 
36,83,826 to Its. 36,86,207. The number of square-rigged 
ships that arrived at the three ports was 2803 with 988,269 tons 
against 2,651 with 1,001,269 tons in 1664-65. The number 
that left these ports was 2,720 with 909,010 tons against 2,552 
with 790,407 tons. 

The Andaman Island*. 

This is the second annual report of the administration of 
the penal settlement of Port lllair and the Andaman Islands, 
and is submitted by Tjieutenant Colonel U. Ford, Madras Staff 
Corps, Superintendent. The most important topics are those 
of health, the maintenance of discipline and order, the profitable 
employment of convict labour, and the improvement of local 
resources towards self-support. As Vegards health, while the 
penal population increased largely there was a steady decrease 
in mortality and disease. The death rate was reduced 
from 2l£ per cent, in 1863 to 6^ per cent, in 1865. The 
sanitary state of the Settlement received every care and at- 
tention. Towards discipline the first step wa^ fc to secure the 
maintenance of organisation. The responsibility of every 
gangsman for his section of convicts, in barracks, was eu- 
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forced. By t his arrangement men became more individually 
known, a better clarification follows, labour is more systema- 
tized, task-work better executed, and individual responsibility 
exacted. Convict labour was more profitably employed, the 
day’s work of a gang or of an individual being a much 
better out-turn tlnm it was two years before. This was 
effected by giving attention to a better system of supervision of 
labour favoured by the co-operation of the Engineer’s de- 
partment. The sdvill of the convict labourers much improved, 
particularly in stone masonry. Decided progress was made 
in the improvement of local resources. Cloth made from 
cotton of local growth, for convict clothing, much improved. 
Several female convicts are good weavers and teach others. 
A considerable failure, however, in the yield of cotton from 
the Settlement plantations took place. The trees appeared 
health}’, hut the crop was very scanty. The “ Ni pa- Palm”' 
plantations throve well, and a increased supply of leaves for 
thatching purposes was obtained. The manufacture of Salt im- 
proved, sufficient for local consumption was obtainable. Seven 
capital teak-built quarters, on an excellent plan, f’gr officers 
were constructed. A stone-built barrack of handsome design, 
for the European troops, was in course of construction, and 
2 teak.built barracks for Native troops were completed; 125 
of the force of free police were accommodated in buildings of 
similar construction, while the rest were housed in comfortable 
quarters, till permanent ones be completed. Semi-permanent' 
accommodation, in iron-framed teak-covered barracks, was cons- 
tructed for 3,231 convicts, allowing (>48 cubic feet of space, 
and 36 feet of area lor each individual. Commissariat grain 
stores and a Hospital on Viper Island were also finished. 

Judicial. — Civil Justice . — The Superintendent was assist- 
ed by the Ilon’ble Captain Eraser who arrived with the powers 
of a Sudder Ameen in the Island. II<o disposed of the few 
suits of which the value was only Rs. 75. 

Criminal Justice . — The total number of cases which came be- 
fore the Courts of the Superintendent and Assistant Superintend- 
ent, was 315, Involving *571 persons ; of these 619 individuals 
were convicted and 36 acquitted. Of the convicted 37 were 
free and 482 convicts; of the acquitted 4 were free and 32 
were convict residents. The amount of fines imposed was 
Us. 629*1-3, of which Rs, 683-1-3 was realised. In a po- 
pulation of 7/>&i iu bailable offences the proportion of 6ase<$ 
was 3*3 per cent., and the convictions 6 per cent. ; in nt>tl -bail- 
able offences the cases were 8 per cent, aud the convictions 6. 
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Two non-bailable cases were committed to the sessions. The 
witnesses examined were 195 of whom 16 7 were discharged after 
one day’s detention, 38 were more than that period and none be- 
yond one week. The Sessions Court examined 24 witnesses, and 
the average period of their detention was 1^ days. There were 
no cases in which free residents were concerned. 

Police . — The Establishment was, 1 Assistant Superintendent* 
1 First class Constable (European,) 1 Head Constable, 8 Serge- 
ants, 186 Constables. The Governor General in Council gave 
orders that the Free Police Force should be strengthened to 
the extent of 500 men. The actual cost of the Police for the 
year was Its. 50,849. The total number of crimes brought 
to trial by the Police was 316 against 206 in 1864*65. There 
were 5 murders against one, 3 against 2 suicides, 39 against 
35 thefts. The value of property stolen was Rs. 1,715-7-9, 
the amount recovered Rs. 360-8-3 or nearly one-fifth. The 
conduct of the Free Police appears to have been satisfactory. 
Two constables were brought before the Magistrate's Court 
for having stolen property in their possession, and were con- 
victed, aijd one constable for gross neglect of duty. Great 
difficulty exists in getting suitable* men for this Police in 
British Burmah ; the Sergeants endeavour to afford instructions 
in police work to the men under their charge until schools be 
established for the force. 

The Convicts . — The want of jail buildings still continued, 
the barracks for convicts on Viper Island not being completed. 
On the 31st December 1865 the total number of convicts was 
5,315 against 3,535 at the same date in 1864. Of these there were 
4,982 males and 333 females against 3,28 1 males and 264 females. 
The increase was due. to the extension of the accommo' 
elation for convicts and the arrival of many seven years (or up 
wards) convicts. The average daily number of prisoners 
throughout the year. was 3,926 and the total number of deaths 
268 ; the death rate being 6*77 amonjf the males and 3’90 
among the females. The gross cost of prisoners for the 
year was Its. 4,88,449, the average c$st per prisoner being Its. 
102. The cash earnings of prisoner^were It*. ‘22,454, and the 
estimated value of labour to the Public Works Department 
Its, 71,893. There were 136 escapes and 106 returns. Of 
the convicts 18 were Europeans, 13 Eurasians, 2 Africans, 4 A* 
mericans, 1 Armenian, 17 Arracancse, 2 Assamese, 109 Burmese, 
30 Chinese, 8,503 Hindoos, 1,144 Mussulmans, '^‘JTews, 2 Malays, 
24 Mughs, 6 Parsees, 8 Shans and 38 people of Hill Tribes, 
One Hill woman was received during the year whose 
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language no one in the settlement understood. The clas- 
sification of prisoners and their arrangement into gangs, re- 
mained the same as before. Medical officers conversant with 
the natives of India accompany each batch of convicts on 
their way to the settlement, and a jail subordinate acts as 
interpreter when necessary. Much attention is given to 
the ventilation and airing of the ships, and the convicts are 
in« turn allowed to get fresh air on deck. At the conclusion 
of the year there were 14 divisions of convicts in the Settlement, 
each 419 convicts strong. A European prisoner permitted to be 
at large in the settlemex/t receives, to begin with, 30 Ks. per 
month, which, after he purchases his rations for lit*. .15-8, leaves 
him a balance of 11s. H-S to supply himself with a few articles 
of furniture ; acot and bedding are allowed by the Commissariat 
on credit. The maximum Government allowance (or Chris- 
tian licensed prisoners is R$. 50 a month, The native prisorera 
are paid in “ Andaman tokens,” a copper coin of the local value 
of a rupee. The proceeds of a deceased convict’s estate as a 
rule go to Government. Rolls are culled thrice a day and the 
meu go to bed at evening gun fire (8 o’clock). The convicts 
rise at gun- lire daily, aifd on week days proceed to labour 
at (5 A. anil they break off at 11 a. M. for meals and 
rest. They resume labour at 2 o’clock, and work till 5 P. M. — 
they thus work S hours daily. The number of deaths was 
268 against 479 in 1864-65, the percentages being 6 57 and 
14*6 1 respectively. The prevalent diseases were fevers, bowel 
complaints, Andaman asthma diseases of the respiratory 
organs, rheumatism and uclers. Scurvy greatly decreased 
among the convicts ami there were no cases among the troops. 
The average daily attendance on the chaplain was 7. A class 
under the direction of the Superintendent was formed to 
afford voluntary instruction to each convict lad who appeared 
to profit by it. Juvenile offenders, of jvhom there were 42 
under 15 years of age, are separated from adult prisoners as 
effectually as possible. 

Education . — At the schools under the direction of the Rev. 
11. Corbyn, the Chaplain, the average attendance was 43 ; of 
these 7 were the children of free Europeans, 7 of free Asiatics, 
11 of free convicts, 6 adult prisoners and 12 convict lads. The 
school for the children of free parents had a balance of expendi- 
ture over receipts of Rs. 289 and the one for convicts’ children, 

balance of R*, >72. 

Public Worley hnd Post . — The outlay during the year amount- 
to Us. 4,50,063, Ot this sum, Us, 1,79,399 were from Im* 
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perial sources, and Us. 7 1 ,893 by value of convict labour and 
'Settlement material, Rs. 8!), 647 was spent on military and 
Its. '3,23,526 on c *ivil works. '1'Iie cost of the establishment 
was Rs. 30,651. There is no regular line of postal commu- 
nication with any particular port in British India ; mails are 
despatched to Calcutta, Rangoon and Moulmein as oppor- 
tunities offer. 4-0 mails were received ami 42 despatched dur- 
ing the year. The total amount of Postal collections was Rs. 
608, and the value of Postage Stamps sold was Us. 962. The 
number of letters received was 11,642 against 7,832, and of let- 
ters despatched 16,485 against. 9,7 16. The number of parcels, 
books and newspapers received was 6,112 against 4,219 a. id 
despatched 384 against 234. 

Marine* — The settlement steamer Lady Canning left for re- 
pairs. The Government steamer Diana was of use in recon- 
noitering the islands of the Archipelago, and in towing 
tli e flat Actaion with building materials and stores to out- 
stations. Her cost to Government for the year was Rs. 8,686. 
The Settlement marine service consisted of 25 European sea- 
men under the immediate direction of the Superintendent, re- 
ceiving their orders through the Harbour Master. 

Financial . — The revenue demand was Us. 37,971 of which 
6.7 80 was from forests and Ils. 11,052 from hospital stoppages. 
The entire local outlay on the whole administration of the Settle- 
ment amounted to Rs. 5,94.714 of which Rs. 78,707 was laid 
out on the civil administration, Us. 27,172 on pay to the troops 
and Rs. 2,47.114 on subsistence allowances to convicts. 

Military . — The total Military force at the close of the official 
year was 1 12 Europeans and 216 natives. The Company of Sap- 
pers and Miners was during the year relieved by the sea com- 
pany, and a company of British troops from the 2* 60th Rifles was 
relieved by a company of H. iVl.’s 2-24th Regiment. 

Papulation . — Of the free population there were 287 on the 
civil establishment and 34 1 on the military, 31 on the marine 
and 282 on the police. Of non-officials there were 64 males 
and 72 females. Most of the free residents were Europeans, 
the others being Anglo-Malays, Burmese, Chinese, Hindoos and 
Mussulmans'. There were 42 males and 33 female children of 
free parents and 63 males and 56 female children of convict 
parents. lhe convict population, of the year amounted to 
6,164 males and 390 females. Thus the total population of 
Port Blair was 7,169 male and 462 female adults, 105 male 
and 88 female children. Nothing seems td be known of ths 
numbers of the aborigines in the islands; but Mr. Horn! ray 
thinks those in the Great Andaman cannot exceed 3000. 
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- Agriculture and Forests . — The system, was continued of 
allotting 1 *or 2 beegahs of land to deserving self-supporters. All 
the new fruit and other trees flourished. Cotton however failed, a 
blight having affected the trees. There are some 20,000 cotton 
trees growing about the settlement. The Forest Department 
consisted of 1 Eurasian convict overseer, 1 head forester and 
2 assistants, 6 surveyors and 1 1 coolies. During the year 67o 
trees were girdled, branded and registered, and 89 trees felled, . 

Public Health . — Thirteen Hospitals were completed up to the 
end of the official year affording accommodation for 34 free pa- 
tients, 16 European military patients, 32 native military patients, 
and 764 convict patients. There were 7,301 convicts treated 
during the year, of whom 267 died. The Medical Establish- 
ment consisted of 1 Surgeon Major, 1 Assistant Surgeon, 4 Apo- 
thecaries, and 4 dressers with a stall of convict assistants. A 
fresh supply of lymph was obtained and vaccination was prac- 
tised on all the children. The health of the European troops >vas 
good, only two deaths occurring during the year. Apparently 

Aberdeen is the only unhealthy station. 

• * 

Miscellaneous. — Mr. Ilomfray in charge of the t( Andaman. 
Home” did much to facilitate friendly intercourse with the 
Aborigines. Several visits were made to them. A good 
understanding existed with nine tribes. A botanist was at- 
tached to the station by the Government. During the year 
12 vessels with 3,913 tons of commissariat stores and forage 
on board arrived from Calcutta; 872 head of cattle and 3,697 
head of sheep were received from Calcutta and British Bur- 
mah. Fifty convicts of the mutinous class were of their 
own free will deported to Sarawak to take service under Sir 
James Brooke. The working of the fisheries by labouring 
convicts having been found inadequate to the requirements of the 
Settlement, an increased supply was obtained by letting them 
out to convict self supporters. The class most successful in 
fishing were Malays. The longitude of Chatham Island was de- 
termined to be *92° 43'. *The whole group of these Islands is 
probably 13 miles west of the hitherto accepted position. 
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CHAPTER XL 

THE FEUDATORY STATES. 

The latest Parliamentary Return, published in 1867, estimates 
the area of India under the administration of Native Chiefs ‘at 
•51)6,790 square miles, and the population at 47,909,199, or 
nearly a third of the whole area of 1,653,226 square miles 
and nearly a fourth of the population of 192,867,657. An 
attempt will be made at a nearer approximation to the 
truth in the following chapter, but the only available materi- 
als are to be found in the eight , volumes, with index, of the 
Collection of Treaties^ Engagements and Sttnnuds, made by 
Mr. C. U. A itch is on, Under Secretary to the Government of 
India in the Foreign Department, and published in the years 
1862-1866. That work brings the Treaties and Engagements 
made by the Government of India with Her Majesty's feuda- 
tories within the border, and with Her Majesty's allies in Asia 
and the neighbouring islands and coasts of Africa, up to the 
Convention concluded with the Sultan of Muscat for the exten- 
sion of the Telegraph line on 19th January 1865. It does 
not contain the Treaties and Engagements made with Asiatic 
powers directly by the Crown. The annual Administration 
Reports necessarily make only the scantiest references to the 
relations of the Government of India with Feudatory States. 
These States have never been surveyed nor has a census been 
taken of any. But the Government of India for the first time 
in the year 1866-66 called for annual Administration Reports 
from the Political Agents or Residents who supervise the 
principal groups of Feudatory States. Reports of the condition 
of those in Central India, by Colonel Meade, and in Rajpootana 
by Colonel Eden, have accordingly appeared. Besides these the 
States of Travaucorc and Cochin have for several years been 
in the habit of publishing Reports similar to those issued by 
the ten British Administrations, 

11 oil of Feudatories* 

The various Native Chiefs of British India may be divided 
into groups according as they enjoy the^udministr^tion of their own 
estates coupled with the privilege of adoption, are mere- 
ly great landholders without administrative powers like 
the Talookdars of Oudh, or are pensioners only. There 
are a few States, like Nepaul and Sikkim, which are tech- 
nically described as “ in subordinate alliance,” but they are 
practically foreign territory. There are others,- like Munnce- 
pore, officially considered as “ protected/' but they are practi- 
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, sally as much British territory as the ordinary feudatory states. 
Confining our attention in this chapter to our own' feudatories, 
we find in the first rank of political importance those on whom 
Lord Canning, as Viceroy, conferred the following Sunnud or 
patent in 1862 and subsequently — “ Her Majesty being desirous 
that the Governments of the several Princes and Chiefs of India, 
who now govern their own territories, should be perpetuated, 
and that the representation and dignity of their Houses should 
be continued; in fulfilment of this desire, this Sunnud is given 
to you to convey to you the assurance that, on failure of natural 
heirs, the British Government will recognize and confirm any 
adoption of a successor made by yourself or by any future Chief 
of your State that may be in accordance with Hindoo law and 
the customs of your race. Be assured that nothing shall dis- 
turb the engagement thus made to you so long as your House is 
loyal to the Crown and faithful to ihe conditions of the treaties, 
grants, or engagements which record its obligations to the Bri- 
tish Government. 

Dated 11th March, 1862. . (Signed) Canning.” 

These feudatories are 1 1 1; in number and are as follows, arrang- 
ed alphabetically : — 

Feudatory. 

A j ey gu rh Ka j ah.- 
Akulkote Rajah. 

A I i p o ora Jaghe e r d a i\ 

Bansda Chief. 

Banswarra Chief 
Bee jah Chief. 

Behree Jagheerdar 
Behu t Jagheerdar. 

Bclasporc Chief, 

Benares Rajah. 

Beronda liajah. 

Bhaghul Chief. 

Bhownuggur Chief. 

Bhughat Chief. 

Bhu jjee Chief. . 

Bburtpore Maharajah. 

Bikanecr Maharajah. 

Bijawur Rajah. 

Bijna Chief. 

Boondee Rajah. 

Bulsun Chief. ' / 

Buuganpully Jagheerdar, 

Bussahir Chief. 

i V 2 


Place 

Buudlccund. 

Sat tar a, 

Bundleound. 

Kolapore. 

Rajpootana. 

Punjab. 

Bmidiecund. 

Bundleound, 

Punjab. 

Benares. 

Bundlecyirid. 

Punjab. 

Sholapore. 

Punjab. 

Pnujab. 

Raj poo tana. 

Rajpootana. 

Buudlecmid. 

Bundlecund. 

Rajpootana. 

Punjab. 

Buuganpully. 

Punjab, 
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Feudatory- 
Bast-ar Kajuh. 

Fight Cullinjer Cliobcys. 
Cashmere Maharajah. 

Chumba Chief. 

Chntterporo Rajah. 

Cochin Rajah. 

Cooch Behai* Rajah. 

Sixteen Chief?, Tributary Mchalc;. 

Dewas'Chief. 

Dhar Chief. 

Phamee Chief. 

Dhole pore Rina. 

Dhoorwyc Chief. 

Dnrkotc Chief. * 

Bhurmpore Chief. 

Doongurpore Chief. 

DufUay Jaghcerdar. 

Duttia Hojah. 

Edur Chief. 

Eurreedko te Ra j ah . 

Cerowlee Jaghcerdar. 

Ghurwal Rajah. 

Gourihar Jaghcerdar. 

Guickwar. 

liolkar. 

Five Husht Bhya Jaghecrdurs. 
Jeyporo Maharajah. 

Jheend Rajah. 

Jhallawar Ran a. 

J'igncc Jaghcerdar. 

J'oobul Chief. 

Jondhporc Chief. 

Jussoo Jaghcerdar. 

JesKuUuerc Chief. 

Karon de Raj all. 

Keonthul Chief. 

Kerowlee Chief. 

Kishengurh Chief. 

Khulsea Chief. 

Kolapore Rajah. 

Koomharsein Chief. 

Koonhiar Chief. 

Kotah Chief. 

Kothur Chief. 

Kothce Jaghcerdar. 

Kunnya Dhana Jaghcerdar. 
Kuppoorthnlla Rajah. 

KUvCh Chief. 


Place. 

Central Provinces. 

Biindleeund. 

Punjab. 

Punjab. 

Biindleeund. 

Cochin. 

Cooch Behai*. 
Orissa. 

Central India. 

Central India. 

Punjab. 

Rajpootana. 

Bundlecund. 

Punjab. 

Kolapore. 

Rajpootana. 

Sataia. 

Bund Icon nd. 
Kolhapore. 

Punjab. 

Biindleeund. 

W. W. Provinces. 

Bmidlecund. 

Baroda. 

Central India. 
Biindleeund. 

Raj pool ana. 
Punjab. 

Saturn. 

Bundleeund. 

Punjab. 

Rajpootana. 

Bundleeund. 

Rajpootana. 

Central Provinces. 

Punjab, , 

Rajpootana. 

Raj pootana. 
Punjab. 

Kolapore, 

Punjab. 

Punjab. 

Rajpootana. 

Punjab. 

Bundlccund. r * 

Biindleeund. 

Punjab. 

Gujsorat. 
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F sudatory . 

Logassie Jaghecrdar. 

Makraie Chief. 

Moudliole Chief. 

Standee Chief. 

Mungal Chief. 

Sly here Chief. 

Sly log Chief. 

Nabha Rajah. 

Nagode Chief. 

Nahuu Chief 
Nalagurh Chief. 

Nimbalkur Jaghoordar. 
jSowanuggur Chief. 

Nyagaon Behai Jaghcerdar. 
Oodeypore Maharajah. 

Paharee Chief 
Pooddooootta Chief. 

Putina lk Rajah. 

Punt Prithee NUlhee. 

Punt- Sucheo. 

Pertabgurh Rajah. 

Five Putwurdhuns. 

P n 1 1 i al a M a h a r a j a 1 1 . 

Kajpeepla Chief. 

Ramdroog Chief. 

Re wah Rajah. 

Satara Jagheerdars. 

Sawant Waree Chief. 

Serohi Chief. 

Shahpoora Rajah. 

Siudia. 

Sohawul Chief* 

Sooket Chief. 

Suudoor Chief. 

Sumpthur Rajah. 

Sirdar Shumshere ingpSiudhan wal- 
lah. 

Sureela Chief. 

Tehree Chief. 

Tcj Sing. 

Toree Chief. 

Travancore Maharajah. 

Tuyoch Chief. 

Ulwur Chief. 


Plar.c. 

Buudlecuud. 

Central Provinces. 

Southern Slahralta Country. 
Punjab. 

Punjab. 

Bundlecuud. 

Punjab. 

Punjab. 

Bundlecuud. 

Punjab. 

Punjab. 

Satara. 

Kola pore. 

Bundlecuud. 

Rajpootana. 

Bundlecuud. 

Pood oocolt all. 

Bundlecuud. 

Satara. 

Satara. 

Raj poof an a. 

Southern Mali rat ta Country. 
Punjab. 

Kola pore. 

Southern Mahratta C >untry. 
Buiidlecund. 

Satara. 

Sawant Waree. 

Rajpootana. 

SI. W. Provinces. 

Central India. 

Bundlecuud. 

Punjab. 

Madras. 

Bundlecuud. 

Punjab. 

Bundlecuud. 

Bundlecuud. 

Punjab. 

Bundlecund. 

Travancore. 

Punjab. 

Rajpootana. 


On 20 tk .J/uie 1867 the Queen in Council ordered the 
following revised .table of salutes to be strictly observed and 
attended to ; — 



324 Salutes allowable to the Native Princes and Chiefs of India. 


■ No. 

1 

| Names. | 

No. of 
Guns. 

I 

The Maharajah of Nepal 

21 

2 

The Ameer of Cabool 

2 )' 

3 

Die Sultan of Muscat ... 

21 

4 

The Sultan of Zanzibar 

21 

5 

The Nizam of the Deccan 

21 

<i 

The Uackwar of Baroda 

21 

7 

The Maharajah of Mysore 

21 

8 

Maharajah Siudia, of Gwalior 

13* 

9 

Maharajah Holkar, of Indore 

19* 

10 

The Begum of Bhopal 

19* 

n 

The Maliarana of Meywar (Oodeypore) 

1!) 

12 

The Maharajah of Jumnioo and Cashmere ... 

19 

13 

The Khan <jf Kbelat 

19 

14 

The Maharajah of Travancore 

19 

15 

The Rajah of Kolhaporo 

19 

if> 

The Nawab Nazim of Bengal 

19 

17 

The Maharajah of Jeypore 

17 

18 

The Maharajah of Mar war (Jodhporc) 

17 

19 

The Maharajah of Puttiala 

17 

20 

The Maha lino of Ivotah . . 

17 

21 

Th e M ah araj ah of It e wa h 

17 

22 

Tli/s Kao of Kutch 

17 

23 

The ltajah of Cochin 

.17 

24 

The Maharajah of Bikaneer 

17 

2 r> 

The Nawab of Bb awn 1 pore 

17 

1 20 

The Maharao Rajah of Boondce 

17 

I 27 

The Maharajah of Kero \v lee 

17 

! 28 

The Maharajah of Bhurtporo 

17 

2;> 

Th e Nawab of Ton k 

17 

30 

the Deb Rajah of Boot an 

15 

31 

The Maharajah of Sikkim 

15 

; 32 

iTho Maharajah of Oorcba (Tehrot) 

15 

33 

The Maharajah of Kiahcngurh 

15 

34 

Tne Maharao Rajah of Ulvvar 

15 

35 

The liana of Dholepore 

15 

30 

The Maha Rawui of Jessulmero 

15 

37 

The Maha Raj Rana of Jbullawar 

1 6 

38 

The Rajah of Per&abgurh ... 

15 

30 

The Rajah of Dhar 

15 

40 

The Two Chiefs of Dewas, each 

15 

41 

The Maharajah of Duttia 

; 15 

42 

The Maha Iiawui of Banswara , * 

15 

43 

The Maharajah of Edur 

15 

44 

Meer All Moorad, of Khyrpore 

15 

45 

The Hao of Sorohi 

15 

40 

The Maha Rawui of Doongurpor-? 

1 15 


* Receive salutes of 21 gnus with in limits of their respective terri- 
tories '■* • 



Salutes allowable to the Native Princes arid Chiefs oj htaia. 525 


■ i 

No. 

Names. 

! 

/ 

No. of 
(Juns. 

r 47 {The Nawab of lia in pure ...j 

13 

>■ ■ 48 j 

The Nawab of Jo wra 

13 

, 49 The Rajah of Cooch foliar . . ...1 

13 

50 

The Rajah of Tipperah ... ...i 

13 

6i ; 

The Maharajah of Benares ... ...I 

13 

52 

The Haiah of Jheend ... 

11 

f 53 =The Haiah of Nahha ... . 

11 

64 

The Rajah of Kuppoort-hulla ... ...j 

11 

55 

The Rajah of Sumpthur ... ' 

11 

6(5 

The Nawab of Joonaguth ... .. j 

U 

57 

The Jam of Nowanuggur ... ...j 

U 

58 

The Thakoor of Bhmvnuggur ... .J 

11 

59 

The Rajah of Kutlam ... ...i 

11 

60 

The Maharajah of Punnah ... ..j 

11 

61 

The Maharajah of Chirkaree ... ..J 

11 

62 

The Rajah of Bijawur ... . J 

31 

63 

The Rajah of Chatterpore , . . j 

11 

64 

The Rajah of Mundee ... .. j 

11 

65 

The Dewan of Pahlunporc ... 

11 

66 

The Rajah of Kajpeepla ... ...j 

11 

67 

The Nawab of Radium pore 

11 

68 

The Rana of Porebunder 

11 

69 

The Raj of Drangdra 

11 

70 

The Rajah of Adjeyghur 

i 1J 

71 

The Nawab of Cambay 

j 11 

72 

The Rajah of Si liana 

! 11 

73 

The Rajah of Seotarn how 

j n 

74. 

The Rawut of Rajgurli 

! u 

75 

The Rajah of Nursing hur 

ji 

76 

The Rajah of Jhuhooa 

li 

77 

The Rajah of Ohurnba 

n 

78 

The Nawab of Baonee 

n 

79 

The Rajah of Sirmoor ^ 

ii 

80 

The Rajah of Sookefc 

li 

81 

The Rajah of Furreedkotc 

n 

82 

The Rajah of Khyloor 

ii 

83 

The Sir Bessaec of Sawunt Waree 

9 

84 

The Nawab of Maleir Kotela • ... ... 

9 

85 

The Rajah of CHbta Oodoyporc 

9 

86 

The Rajah of Barria 

9 

87 

The Rana of Burwanee 

9 

88 

The Rajah of Nagode 

9 

80 : 

The Rana of Ali Rajjfore 

9 

90 

The Rana of Loonawarra 

9 

9J 

The Nawab" Babee of Balasinore 

9 

92 

The Rajah of Soanth 

9 

93 

Native Chiefs at Aden 

9 to 12 

94 

The Rajah Nudaon ... 

« 

■ 7 



Personal and Local Salutes. 


325 


No. 

j 

1 Names. 

| 

No. of ! 
Guns, j 

1 

Maharajah Dhulcop Sing, G. (-. S. I. 

i 

21*| 

2 

Maharajah Jung fiahudoor, G. 0. 15. 

19*i 

3 

Itumjee ltao Soindia, Chota Maharajah of Gwalior 

Nawab Sir Salar Jung Bahadoor, K. 0. S. 1. 

i7+; 

4 i 

17* 

5 

Prince A/.eem Jah, of A root 

16*. 

6 

Her Highness the Koodsia Begun) of Bhopal. (Bhood- 
shahee) 


7 

Maharajah of Vi/ianagram 

13Ij 

i 


We shall now proceed to classify the Feudatories, stating, 
where possible, the area and population of their estates ac- 
cording as they are under the direct supervision of the Mad- 
ras, 'Bombay or Supreme Governments, 1’cnsiouers merely are 
marked with an asterisk and Mussulmans in italics. 


• 

Madras. 



Feudatory or Pensioner. 

: Place or I'iL- 
1 uiily. 

i* 

i 

Square : Popula- 
Miles. | tion. 

Animal Re- 
venue or 
Pension. 

* Prince Azim Jah 

Maharajah of Travaneore, G. C. 
kS. I. .. 

Rajah -of Cochin ... 

Rajah of Poodoocotah 

Jagh irclar of B urtgn npnUu 
Rajah of Suudoor 

h’aruatio 

Travaneore 
Cochin 
Poodooeot.bih 
Bungunpully 
Bella ry 

i 

6,053 1,262,647 
1,131 399,000 

1,037 2f>8,760 
500 35.200 

145! 13,446 

£15,000 

448,063 

152,545 

32,413 

16.617 

3,782 

Ali Rajah 

0 anna n o re 
and Lacca- 
dive is- 

lands. 

j 

. i 

i 

I 1,000 

2,000 

Total .. 



670,420 


* For life. 

t Within limits of Gwal'or territory. 

X On every occasion of visiting and leaving the Bengal Presidency. 



The Feudatory -States.. 


327 


Feudatory or Pensioner. 


Bom bay. 

I Place or Fa- 
! uiily. 


{ - 

Brought forward 
Rajah of Akulkoto 
The Punt Suoheo 
The Punt Prithee Nidbee 
The Uufiay 
The Nitnbalkur 
Iho Waekur 
Rajah of Kolhapore 
jGhief of Sawuutwarc'e 
Chief of Jamkhundee 
Do. of Meeraj 
Do. of Koorundwar 
Do. of Sanglee 
Chief of Ramdi oog 
Chief of Moodholo 


.■■Akulkoto 


I 


• « 

- r 


S. Konkau 


• * ! J 


• ••jSurat • 

• •■jSucheen j 

• • • Banda i 

-•jOhurtilnporc 

Jo war 


Cambay 

Baroda 


|* The Angria Family 
The Seedee of J inject'd 
* The Granddaughters of the 
JVatcub of Surat 
S r au-ab of Sncheen 
Rajah of Banda 
Rajah of Dhurutupore 
Rajah of Jowar 

'* Descendants of Nawab of Ba-\ 
roach . j 

I Nawab of Cambay 
The Guikwar 

418 separate jurisdictions in 
Katty waV, of which the prinei-[ 
pal are Okaxnundui, Joona - ; 
ghur, Wowanuggur, Bhownug-! 
gur, Jaffcrabad, Wudicar ...j 
Rajkote j 

Kao of Kutch ... Ivuteh 

Pahlumpore Agency containing 
11 States Pahlumpore Rad- 
hunpore , War ye, Teziucra and 
7 Hindoo States ... 1 

Maheekanta (The Rajah of 
Edur is the .only powerful 
Chief) 7*4 

Rajah of Rajpeepla ...j . 

Rajah of Bana ... | j 

Chief of Chota Oodey pore ... | 

Rajah of Loonawara ... Rewakanta 

Chief of Soruth * • ... f 

The Bab$e of BvdaSintire ..J [ 

55 Petty Chiefs with a revenue of J 
jCarried forward 

Yoi» XI., Past I. * 2Q 


• ! Kolhapore 
•f Saw unt ware e 

4 j Southern 
i J- Mahratta 
Jaglierdars 

The Bhawar j 
jTiie Goivpu-j 
!' ray 
j Co I aba 
!J injoera 


Square 

Miles. 

Popula- 

tion. 

Annual tti*. 
vnuifl or 
Pension. 

9,466 

980 

500 

350 

TOO 

400 

3,184 

000 

1,980,103 

77,339 

110,193 

(57,907 

58,794 

47,100 

540,150 

152,200 

. 

£ 

670,420 

15.000 

12.000 
7,600 
0,500 
7,500 

004 

100,000 

20,000 

25.000 

23.000 

15.000 

35.000 
5,000 

324 

71,000 

10,000 

5,356 

1 7,000 

300 

13,00p 

19.000 

15.000 
8,0/00 

10,000 
8,500 
6, UK) 
9,000 
2,590 

350; 

4,390 

175,000 

1,710,401 

35,000 

600,000 

21,000 

1,475,085 

865,270 

0,500 

409,522 

150,000 

0,041 

321,045 

64,090 

4,000 

311,040 

51,400 

4,500 

1,(500 


27,506 

7,500 

3,000 

1,73(5 

900 

400 

i 

10,000 
4,200 
- 2,200 
4,000 
19,000 

~n~. 536 

77509,100 

> 2,851,290 



The Feudatory States. 


o M .Place or Fa Square *■§ 
Feudatory or Pensioner. mily- Miles. 3 


<d o a 
« „ o 


| Brought forward 

I* The Mawah A'uzim of Bengal 


The Government of India. 
Lower Bengal . 


Moorsehda- 

bad 


71,5367,5(39,160 


£ 

12,851,290 

160,000 


:*Rf*jah of Jyntia 1 

\r> Unssyab States | 

i Ha jaii of Nuugklow ••• )- Assam, 

j Rajah of Moleem I 

j Rajah of Muuipore* — J 

i Ihijah of Oooch Behar .. Gooch Behar 

21 Alebols forming S. W. Fron- Ghota Nag- 
t.u-*r Agency P° re 

16 Tributary Mfchals of Cuttack Orissa 


Coocli Behar 


7,584: 500,000 
3,287 300, 000 

42,500 1 000,000 
16,068! 750,000 


North Western Provinces , 


The Afawab of Ilampore 
Maharajah 1 - of Benares 
Kajah of Gurwhal 
Rajah of Shabpoora 


... Rohilcund 
... Benares 
... Himalayas 
.. A j mere 

Punjab; 


1,140 390,2321 100, 00w 


200,000 

4,500 300,000 


10,000 

30,000 


#Tho Maharajah Dhulleep SinghjEngland 
\1 aharajah of Puttialla ... p 

liajah (,f Jlieend ...j 6 Cj s . Sutlej 

l; , b !° ° ( ef bm 1 "It- and Delhi 

Chief ufKhulwah •■■! Slate* 

Chief of Maleir holla 
Rajah of Fun eedkote .. ! J 

80 Minor Jaghirdara .. | 

Ndwab of Dojawar .. . j Delhi 

Khan of Lo karoo , ...; „ 

Rajah of Sirmoor or Nahtm ... ") 

Rajah of Kubler or Belaspore | 

Chief of Hindon ... J 

Rajah of Bussahir ... | 

IRajah of Keouthul .. Y Hill St 

Chief of Baghul 
jRana of Joobul 
.iRana of Bhujee 

iRaua of Koomharseiik ... J 

Carried forward 


1 40, (XK) 

5,412 1 ,586.000 300,000 

1,236 311,000 40,000 

863 276,000 40,000 

155 62,000 

165 46,200 10,000 

643 51.0001 


83,184 

6,000 

4,500 


Y Hill Stated' 


75,595 
66 848 
49,678 
45,025 
18,083 
22,305 
17,202 
9,001 
7,829 


1 53,089j I36f>3218'3 f 707 ,49 9 


The Feudatory State$. 


$29 


Feudatory. 


Place or 
mily. 


Fa*| 


Square 

Miles. 


d 

o 


a* 


CU 


O 

M . 

r— © 

23 5 
a S 


Brought forward 
Rana of Kothar 
Rana of Dharuee 
Rana of 13 ugh at 
Chief of B ult$ uu 
Chief of My log 
Thakoor of Becjah 
Thakoor of T ui och 
Thakoor of Koonhar 
Rana of Mungul 
Chief of Durkoteo 
JVawab of Bkawulpore 
Maharajah of Jumnioo 
Rajah of Kuppoorthulla 
Rajah of Man dee 
R» j ah of Chum ha 
Rajah of Sooket 

Directly under 
Maharajah of Oodeypoie ex 
Meywar 

Maharajah of Jeypore 
Maharajah of Joudhpore oj 
Mar war 

Maharao of Boondee 
Maharao of Kotah 
Maharaj Rana of Jhallawar .. 
Nawab of Tank 
Maharajah of Kerowleo 
Maharajah of Kishenguih 
Maharana of Uholepore 
Maharajah of Bhurtpore 
M aharao Raj ah of U 1 vv ur 
Maharajah of Bikaneer 
The Maha Rawul of Jessulmere 
Rao of Serohi • 

The Rawul of Doongurporo 
The Rawul of Bauswarra 
Rajah of Pertabgurh 
Maharajah Siudia* 

Maharajah Bolkar 
Begum of Bhopal 
Rajah of Dhar 
Ch ief Of Dewas 
Ffatmb oj Joicrah 

Carried forward 


Hill States. 


Moolfcan 
Cashmere ; 

j T.-ans-Sut-| 
j lej Statesj 


1 53,089*1 365321 9 3.707,499 
3,990 500! 

2,8fi3| 400 


22,000 

25,000 

59sl 

1,080] 

3,210 

4201 


the (rotiemmcni of India. 

1 


4,85)2’ 

7,358! 

5)81 1 
3,082 
1 ,5)00. 
9171 
60()| 

600,000! 
700 , ooo! 
212,721 
139,259! 
120,000! 
44,552j 


f. 


Rajpoota- 
ri a. 


1 


Central Tn-| 
dia. 


11,614 

15,250 

35,672 

2,291 

5.000 

2.500 
1,800 
1,873 

720 
1,626 
1,974 
3,300 
17,676 
12,252 
* 3,020 

1.000 

1.500 

1,460 

8,318 

6,764 

2,091 

2561 

872 


344,232) 


1,161,140 

1.900.000 

1,783,600 

220,000 

433.000 

226.000 
182,000 
188,000 
100,000 

525.000 

650.000 

1,000,000 

539.000 
73,700; 
55, 000! 

100.000 

150,000 

150.000 

2.500.000 

576.000 
663,656 

125.000 
25,000 
85,456 


28907781! 


600 

800 ' 

200 

250 

300 

100 

61 

J 0,000 
400,000) 
57.700 
30,000 
J 2,000 
8,000 


266,127 

376,500 

175.000 

50.000 

250.000 

150.000 
60)000 

30.000 
22,570 

100. 000 
252,900 
200,000 

60.000 
9,167 

12,500 

12,600 

12,600 

26.240 

930,910 

300,000' 

137,625 

45,700 

25,900 

65,524 

|7,826;273l 


iQ J 





The Feudatory States. 


Feudatory. 

Brought- forward 
I Raj ah of Kutl am 
[Rajah of Siilana 
Rajah of Seetamhow 
Chief of Puntli Peqdoda 
, , Peqdoda 
[Thakoor of Jawasca 
„ Now harm 

„ Sheogurh 

Dabreis 

„ Hi oh rode 

„ Kalookhera 

„ Nurum 

Lalgmh 
Beqdia 

, t Nowgong 

\] Dutauu 

A graodn 
Dhoolatia 
’’ Hilo da 

Burdia 

[Chief of Jbhut 

Mutwarra 

„ Khuftewarva ••• 

Ruttoniml 
A lira j pore 
\ m - Jhabooa 

Neeinkhera ov Tirla . 
’’ Cl iota Burkhera or 

Soropore 

Mot a Buvkhera 
Kaleo Bourne 

IThokoor of Mooltau ... 

Kaoheo baroda. 

Bukthguvh ‘ ... 

5 B.iisola or Dhoti a 

|lh\jab of Nunun 
Thakoor of Bhadoura 
Khaltouu 
if Sirsee 
lUjali of Ragoogurh 
ty Baroda 
Thakoor of Burra 
Chief of Burwanee 
Chief of Barudpoora 

M Jamma or Dahir 
’’ Eiijguvh, Glmrree or 
Bhysa Kherec, Sillanee and 
Bukhtgurh 

Carried forward 


Place or Fa- 
mily. 


* 

?< 


O 


i .£ 


aj Un 
spZJ 

1 r C 
■■ ^ 

* IS 


.) 

1 Uhar 
j Ageiu- v 
Media- 

| t-izi-d 

) Chiefs. 

> 


Square 

Miles. 


3-14,232 

500 

103 


i 

-U I 

«C "T* * i 

t ! 

■2 <» 

gs 

O 

Ni mar Agency 
! Njmar 


Agency 


\ Guaranteed! 
j Chiefs | 


Popula- 

tion. 


Annual Bo- , 
venue or 
Pension. J 


28007781 
04,839 
88.078 


£ I 
7,820,27.3! 
45,083 i 

24,900; 


1.5001 


7,000, 


00, OIK): 


800 

200 , 

120 

00 

12.300 


22,000 5,900 


n r 
IV * 


3Hh335i 29180598! 


!7,9T0$ifl! 



The Feudatory State#. 


ZU 


■■ i 



Place or Fa 

Square 

: Popula- 

Annual 

Feudatory. 

mily. 

Mi lea. 

j tion. 

Revenue. 

Brought forward 



:U«,33fi 

/ 

f 

‘ 28 18050* 

£ ‘ 
7,010,213 

Chief of Cbandgurli 

\ Nimar 


I 


,, Jam tee 


eucy 


1 


Cl) eta Kuarawud 

| Guaranteed 


t 


Thakoor^of Pithavcc j 

j Clue fa 

1 

i 


„ Baglee 

i ^2 


1 1 


„ Karodia 

3} 

M 


! 


M Took *..• 

■£» 


1 


„ Path area 






„ l)h ungong 






,, Singh ana .. j 



! 



„ Baeo ...| 

>. 

o 

r* 

4-4 

1 



„ Maync 

i 53 

s ; 



„ Dhaura 

'* tc- 

J 




„ Kunjara 






„ Iiagc'ogurh 

► 





„ Kay tl in. 

t5 





„ Khursee 



1 



„ Jh atari a 

V 

* 

Ur> 


„ Boon ghat 

o 

'T3 


Si. 



„ Jlhojakerce 

) £ 


as 



Chief of Koorai 




22,1’, 41): / ; o00 

>, Mahomedgurh 




-t.’ooo! 790 

Bnsowda 




5,000 

700 

,, Kajgurh 






„ Nursingurh 






„ ICTiilcheepore 






,, Larawut 






Pablmrec 






„ Agra Bui kh era 






„ Uuhla Oh ear 






it Dhuna Khcrec 

i 

1 




„ Khunuatpore 

1 

■S 




„ Dubla Gho.soe 

. • I 

•'‘V 

-3 

\ 



,, Khursia 

V 

TS 




„ Jhalora 9 

!=- -v 
&: 

£> 

Ss 

• 



„ -Ileerapore 

< 

4_* 

35 




,, Ramgurh 

■~s 

5 




„ Kakurkheree # ... 






,, Sontatea. *. 

i 5 





„ Jalria Bhcei 






„ Gagroriee 






Kooinvur Chae Sing ... 






Bui want Singh ... 



96,337 



liutcbmun Sing ami Isree Singh; ] 






Sali.ru Singh . • .. L 

i j 





Carried forfvard 



i&W: 

202110471 

r } onu® 



Tribute from Feudatory Slate#. 


Feudatory or Tensioner. 

Place or Fa- 
mily. 

_ 

Square 

miles. 

Population. 

Annual Re- 
venue or 
Pension. 

{ ■ ' ' 



. 



8 

Brought forward 



442,982 

2921X947 

7,919,116 

Sohawul 

> 





Jigned 






Chatter pore 






Chirkary 


a 




Ajeygurh 


S) 




Bijawur 


<« . 




Duttia ..■! 



22,-100 

3,170,000 

635,800 

Myhere ..-i 


3 

O 




Nagode , 


OJ 




Oorcha 


a 




Punnah - 


3 

QQ 




Rewah 






Sumpthur 






The Nizam of Hyderabad 

Deccan. 


1 0,006.080 

1,650,000 

* Maharajah of Mysore 

M ysore. 



150,000 

* The Titular King of Oudh ... 

Calcutta. 



120,000 

* The Ameers of Sindh. 

Sindh, &e. 



41,275 

. Grand Total 

** 



. i 

"405,382 

' a '-ic« 

43048027 

i te 

10516191 


Tribute from i>uda(orie«.4 1805-66" 


Government of India*—' Tribute. 

£ 

£ 

Kotah 

53,060 


Odeypore 

16,214 


Jhalawar 

8,500 


Banswarra 

4,108. 


Doongerpore ... 

4.108 


Jeypore 

40,<X)0 


Joudpore 

fl,800 


Boomieo 

6,000 


Various Petty states 

13,566 


Nizam's Government on account of Mali rat t a Cliouth 

10,811 


Contributions. 


Joudpore 

Kotah 

21.220 


10, (KK) 


Bhopal 

18,182 

30,072 


Various Petty Slates 

248,617 

Punjab. —Tribute. 



Munden ... ... i 

10,000 


Kupoorthulla... 

13,100 


rhumba 

1,225 


Various Petty States 

4,100 

28,485 

Madras — Peishcush ami Subsidy. ’ 

§ . 


Mysore Government 

215,000 


fravancore do. 

70,641 ; 


Cochin do. 

20,000 

341,644 

Bombay and Sind.— Tribute. 



Subsidy from the Cuteh Government ... 

18,605 


ICattywar Tribute 

59,318 


Various Petty States 

5,194 


Contributions from JaRheerdars, South Mahratta Country, Ac. .a 

: 4,649 

87 , m \ 

Total Tributes and ContviVmt ions 

\ 

709,632 i 


Allowances to Feudatories and Pension ers. 


Allowances to Feudatories and Pensioners, 1805*66. 


Government of India. & 

Pension of Wajeed Ally Shah, ex- king of Undo ... 120* 000 

Proportion of Pension of If aharaja I luderp Sing ... 1,200 

Pohsion to Ally Bahadoor. ex*Nt wab of Bnndn, including AIJoW 
anew to the {family of the late Z iolftrar Ally ... 4,10*) 

Stipends and Extra Allowances &o., to the Families of the late 
Hyder Ally and Tippo Pultan ... 7.200 

Pensions to the Family of the ex Rajah of Coorg .. 1,010 

Compensation ... •• 344} 

Pagoda and Mosque Allowances ... ... 1,380 

Pensions exceeding R,s» 6,000 per annum, but not exceeding Its, 

20,000 per annum ... .. 13,005 

Pensions not exceeding Rs. 6,000 per annum .. 17,580 

166,683 

Oudh '—' Territorial and Political Pensions. 

Newnh lfalka Jehan .. 5,742 

Ni-wab Multan Begum ... .. 673 

Malk Cooran New&b Hookya Pooltan Beauin ... 2,313 

Political Pensions not exceeding Rs. 20,000 per annum 38,487 

Pensions not exceeding Its. 6,000 per annum " .. 30,057 

Maafee Compensation ... 269 

Miscel ancous ... 2,812 

80,932 

Central Provinces, 

Gond Raiah Sulliman Shall 10,681 

.Tauoojee Rao Bhuslah Rajah Bahadoor. and tho widows of the 
late Ruler ... ... 19,500 

Tiiuihuckjee Nana Aceher Rao ... ... ],noo 

ft sb want Rao Goojur ... ... 3,571 

Pu*but Ran Goojur ... ... 654 

Pensions exceeding Rs. 5,000 but not cxceecting Rs 20,000 per 
annum ... 6,890 

Pensions not exceeding Rs. 5,000 per niinurn 69,734 

112,033 

Perar. 

Pensions to Mabaratta Salianadars ... .. t> , 3,380 

Mahararta Choute ... •• 10,811 

Political Pensions, including charitable and religious giants ... 1,873 

„ ^ 10,013 

Eastern Settlements, 

Political Pensions exceeding Rs. 5,000 per aim am ... 1,970 

Ditto- tinder Rs 5,000 pi r annum ... ’ 1,933 

Local Pensions (Compensation to Landowners) ... 1,038 

■ . ■■ 4 940 

liengal .— Stipends and Allowances of the Nizamnt. * 

His Highness Newab Nizam's Personal Allowance 73,250 

H«r Highness Mmioo and Buhoo Beguiu ... 2,212 

Kajmehal Family ... ... 3 * 3.41 

Syed Ajsim Ally Khan ... 5/>65 

Raisocnnis-ia Begum (widow of Humayoonjah ... 9,982 

■^yed Sufarah Khan ... ... 3 075 

Newab ShimnOie .h*h»n Begum (Consort of Furreedoonjah) 4*430 

Newab Mulkaumaueeali B« gum (second wife of ditto) ... 3,733 

Allowances to various Chiefs, their Families and Dependents ex« 
needing R», 0,000 and nob exceeding Rs. 20,000 per annum* ... 14,027 

Allowances to various Chiefs, iheir Families and Dependents 
not exceeding Rs. 5,000 per annum ... 28,017 

147 188 

Pensions and Charitable Allowances * 

tajah Bhoop Biug (Grandson of RIMah Kulyan Bing; ... 2 550 

Vnnochutter charge# paid in Cuttaflk ... ’495 

Compensation to tho Bhooteahs for the resumption of Dooars 
in Assam ... ■ „ 2,500 

Pensions not exceeding Rs. &,000 per annum ... 953 ! 

Convention with the FYeneh Government. j 10/R% 

Annual Compensation to that Government, in lieu of Salt for- 
merly supplied to them ... 28 626; 

Compensations exceqdipg Rs. 6,000 per annum ['/. * 894 ! 

Ditto not exce eding Rs. 5,000 per annum ” 3,119 

■ ... ^ * ; __ . .. . _ ; . ~ : ■ 32,638 




Allowances to Feudatories and Pensioner#, 


Worth* hr&xtcrn Produces.— Territorial aud Political. 
Pensions. 

.Ishrocpersad Narain Sing. Rajah of Bona res 

IViibions exceeding its 5,000 amt not exceeding Bs. 20,000 per 
annum each ... ... 

R.ijah Bulwant Sing ... 

Pensious granted on resumption of Mafce Tenures 
i'oiii ioal Pensions muier Ks. 5,00 0 per annum 

frlx Rajah of Coorg ... * ... 

Pensions and Char it aide Allowances. 

Charitable Pensions not ixcooding Rs. 20,000 per annum 
Pensions and Chiwitabie Allowances under Rs. D,ono per annum 

Payer Compensation. 

Rajah Mohonder Ping 

Miscellaneous C.‘( mptnsiitii n under Rs. f>, 0<)0 per atihum 

Punjab .— Territorial and Political Pensions. 

Rajah Bukin «viiy 
v: u:dan ^iog 
-Ni-wab Ally itrxa Khan 
Rajah Fyziullub Khau 
Rajah .'c^want Sing 
Pir.dar Salt h Mahomed Iihau 
Mohim 1,41 1 
Ihiitndpor .’ung Khan 
Piutar C* wan Ping 
Piriiar Mahomed H ossein Khau 
Sirdar Soudan Seconder 
Nazir fcharoolla 

Mirza BUahc-e Bux ... * 

Ajnotimh Fursad 

stipends of 'itanc.ps of deceased Maharajahs, including Allow 
siuci s to Dependents and Adherents 
Pensions und-r Rs- 5,000 per annum granted on the resumption 
of Ma^flee Tenures 

Political Pensions under Rs- r*,000 per annum 

Pensions and Charitable Allowances. 

Pension of Mirza R Palme Biix 

Pension or Ranee Kissmi Kour of the late Rajah Bullub Ghur ... 

P« iision of Kour Khosal Simr 

Charitable Allowance under Rs. 5,<HM per annum 

Payer Compensation. 

Allowances to Rajahs and others, in lieu of Customs, Transit 
Duties, &c», abolished 

jRfurfra4.— Tanjori*. 

Allowances to the Relatives, Servants, St\, of His Higlnu ss ihe 
late Rajah of lanjore, including commutation of Pension 
&c. ... 

At.owaucis to the Family of ilie late Rajali Ameer Sing , 
Masulipalnm. 

Stipends to the Family of ihe iate Newab or Masuhpatam 
Ceded Districts. ' 

Stipends and Extra Allowances to the Families of the Iat< 
Cyder Aliy Khan and Tippoo Sultan, exclusive ol payment*, 
made in Bengal ... lt 

Compensation,' Pensions and * liariiable Allowance* 1 . 

Pagoda and Mosque Allowances, and Compensation in lieu of re 
Mimed JUautis, O dices and Privileges, including Fait Coxnpensa : 
Mibns ... ... 

Pensions and Charitable Allowances :.. , 

Pagoda and Mosque Allowances ... 

Allowances to Zemindar*. Jageerdars, and Enamdars, &c. 


~~J T~ 

■ 4 

l 0,oo< 

> 

i3,es( 


2,10( 


12,31; 

-■ ■ 

2S.73 7 


3,3M 



70,470 

4,807 


5,517 



10,414 

2,011 


H,153 


— 

S»,06v 

■ t.cso 


««o 


1,000 


■1,000 


1,200 


000 


1.2O0 


720 


720 


000 


lull 


250 


«50 


4,113 

1 ■ 
i 

30.711 


20,770 



07,008 

055 


000 


000 


38,507 




40,753 



•1,308 


. 18 , 132 ! I 

1,410 I 

49,078 


— 3,rr«! 

3,407 



Cost of Politic ml Agencies . 


Mi 


Carnatic.— -Territorial and Political Pensions- 
Pension'*, Ac., to the Families ami Dependents of the late] 
Newab*, and to the Carnatic Family ami Dependents, Ac. 
Ftipciid*, Ac , to Prince A teem .lah Hahadoor 
Payment «o the French Government at Pondicherry, on account 
of the Arrack Farm in the French Pettah at UasuJipatam 

Kumal. 

Stipends to the Family and Dependents of the Newah of Kurual 

Total Madras 

Bombay and Sind. 

Pensions to the Family aud Dependents of the late Newab ofi 
Furat 

N«wab Mahomed Ally Khan Bahadoor 

Aeesaheli Maharaj 

Subsidy th the Khan of Khelat 

Aga llahoriied Ismail Khan 

Pnrtab Rao (Joojur *. 

Various Pensions and Allowances of Rs, 9,000 and under R 
10,eoo per annum 

Pensions not exceeding Rs. 5000 per annum 
Enamdars and Kurrumjamdars 
Bayer and Miscellaneous Compensations 
Sultan Fudil llahsiu of Lahej 

Allowances, Ac , to the ex -Aoueers of Bind, and others. 
Commutation of fractional parts of Bnaws 
Cristua Rao Wittnt 

Dewaathan and Wurshasun Allowances 

Total Bombay and Find 

Total Allowances and Assortments out or th*» R^v^nu^s/A*. 


64, MO 
23,100 

355 


—£ 

197,166] 


fc 88,115 
... J ■ 11,902 


10,000 

6,278 

6,00i) 

6,009 

2,600 

1,100 

8.771 
45,8 27 
502,797 
44,961 
1,412 
27,619 
27,333 
2,202 
43,331 


297,2731 


735,134 


1 «0l 703 


Political Ayeacitf* aafi oilier Fureijn tscrwiccis. 


Govbbhmbvt of India.— General and Politicai., 
Residents and Political Agents, Ac , at Feudatory l ourts : Bala 
ries and Allowances, Establishments and Contingent charges 
Durbar Presents, and allowances to Vakeels, Ac. 

Sundry Items 

Central Provinces. 

Durbar Presents 

British Burmah, 

Political Establishments and charges, including expenses on] 
account of Mate prisoners 

Bengal . 

Political Establishments and charges ... 

Durhar Presents, and Allowances to Vakeels, Natives of rank,] 
AO. 

Bhootan charges 
Sundry Items 

North Western Provinces . 

Political Establishments aud charges 
Sundry Items 

Punjab. • 

Pay of British Envoy at Caluoi, and other Political Establish 
ments and charges ••• „ , 

Durbar Presents, including Allowances to Vakeels, Ao. 
foundry Items 

• Madras 

Residents and Agents at Foreign Courts : Salaries, Establish' 

. ments and Contingent charges 
[Charges on account of State prisoners 

Bombay and Sind. 

Residents and Agents at Foreign Courts: Salaries, Establish- 
ment and Contingent charges ... 

Durbar Presents aiid # Allowances to Natives of rank, Ac. 

Sundry Items ^ * , ^ 

Total - 


82,739 

4,922 

8,647 


4,049 

1,000 

86 

290 


2,962 

853 


6,389 

1,953 

2,556 


9,700 


70,598 

6,925 

10,909 


I 


96,308] 

i 

625] 

5,87lj 


5,425 


3,815 


10,898 


0,882 


87,832 


220^56 


Voi. XU PABT 1. 
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CSSS Tmvancore. 

■ The Foreign States with which the Government of India has 
treaties of alliance, either equal or to protect them, are Burmah, 
Sikkim, Nepaul, Afghanistan, Persia, Khelat, Bey la and Hedge ; 
with the Sultan of Muscat, the Sultan of Zanzibar, Shoa, and 
several of the maritime tribes on the coast of Arabia and Africa, 
it has conventions with the object of stopping the slave trade, 
^i'here are also engagements with the Tumongong of Johore and 
the chiefs of the Malayan Peninsula. 

The Administration of Travancore, 1866-66. 

Judicial . — A provision was made for disposing of civil or 
-criminal cases by a single judge of the Zillah Court. The 
jurisdiction of Moonsiffs was doubled and their award was made 
final in certain 'petty cases. The Dewan was authorised to offer 
a full pardon to participators in crime on condition of their 
turning evidence against their fellow participators. 

The 4 Zillah and 15 Moonsiffs’ Courts disposed of 17,682 civil 
suits out of 23,006 against 11,297 out of 13,699 the previous 
year. The val,ue of the suits was about Rs. 18,40,000. Tho 
■Sudder Court disposed of 262 civil appeals out of 472 against 
204 out 'of 424 the previous year.* There were 401 criminal 
cases involving 1,007 prisoners and 371 cases were disposed of 
-involving 896 prisoners ; 462 prisoners or 46 per cent, were ac- 
quitted, the ratio of acquittals in the previous year being about 
50. The number of charges entertained by the police was 
14,842, or 1,492 more than in the preceding year, and at the 
■end of the year, only 26 charges remained undecided ; 398 or 
about 2£ per cent, were committed for trial to the higher tri- 
bunals. Six per cent, of the persons charged were females, chiefly 
with petty assault and theft. The law prohibits the infliction 
of death on females. The total number of persons charged 
was 29,083, of whom 982 were sent up to the Zillah Cri- 
minal Courts, 15,561 were convicted ; 4,029 were discharged 
ipn compromise ; 6,412 were acquitted, and 99 furnished securi- 
ty for good behaviour. Of the persons convicted 13,632 were 
fined ; 1,422 imprisoned ; 69 whipped ; 238 were both imprison- 
ed and fined ; 74 were imprisoned and whipped ; and 2 were 
fined and whipped. The amount of fines awarded was Rs. 
44,014, and 31,276 Bs. were realised. The amount of pro- 
perty represented to have been stolen was 67,179 Rs. and 
the amount recovered by the Police, 27,222 Rs, iFhe. num- 
ber of. convicts in the jails at the beginning pf the year 
was 564 and 441 were admitted iu the yean Of these 391 
were released on expiration of sentenoe and 25 died.. . The 
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average cost was 52 Rs. per convict, being at* increase of about 
10 Us. a convict over the previous year. 

Revenue*— The total revenue from land realized in the 
year, inclusive of arrears, was I?s. 16,83,649; The rain fall 
was at least 19 inches below the ordinary average. Abo# 
1,028 acres of paddy land and 2,010 pieces of garden ]and> 
were reclaimed in the year. Labour and enterprise are 
both wanting in great degree. Several European planters carry 
on coffee cultivation on the Ghats, holding estates of several' 
thousand acres. The revenue from Land and Sea Customs, exclu- 
sive of that from pepper and tobacco, was Rs. 2,50,806, falling; 
short of the previous year by Rs. 1,27,408. The export duty On 
pepper, shows an increase of Rs. 35,968, being Rs. 79,394 again# 
•Rs. 43,426. Salt yielded Rs, 7,04,316 against Rs, 6,49,000* 
while t lie quantity sold was 3^ per cent, less than, the previous 
year,. The Sircar has a monopoly of the sale of salt and raised 
the selling price in assimilation to the British Indian selling 
juice, to prevent smuggling into British territory. The profits 
from Forests during the last ten, years amount to Rs. 4,11,702. 
The demand under the Jiead of Excise and opium. amounted 
to Rs. 89,436 and the recoveries to Rs. 86,086. Rs. 3,33,346 
were expended on Public Works, of which Rs. 1,07,232 went 
to the Victoria Canal.. The entire revenue collections amounted 
to Rs. 44,80,634 against Rs. 42,11,140 and the disbursements 
to Rs. 43,07,644 against Rs. 40,47,734. The subsidy of Us. 1,99,162 
was paid to the British Government. 

Education ■— The number of pupils under instruction was 
1,779 and the average daily attendance 882. The cost 
of education in the district schools amounted to Rs. 12,778. 
The sum spent on education by the Sircar was Rs. 11,448* 
1,289 Rs. being realised as fees. A graduate of the 

University of Edinburgh was appointed Head Master of the 
Central School of Trivandrum ; a senior department formed of 10 
matriculated students, and 20 youths prepared for matricula- 
tion. Twenty students jagainst 11 of the former year passed the 
different examinations iif the Madras University. A Law class 
was attached to the school aud a vernacular Law class of 25 
was supported by the Sircar. A book depot was established: 
in f b which 25,500 books were received to be sold to pupils at 
a trifle above cost price to cover the carriage., Rs. 20,000 WiSrc 
spent to promote vernacular education and a vernacular Normal 
school was fo * be organised under a master trained in a Madras 
School. ‘ In the schools conducted by Christian M&- 

.?Rl ’ - 



Cochin . 


ajonaries 12,979 boys and 3,224 girls were educated ; 20 of these 
scholars were taught English, 186 Tamil and 828 Malayalum. 

The Medical Department was under charge of Dr. Ross, 
Durbar Physician. A new Civil Hospital was opened at 
q cost lis. 18,000, into which 289 patients were admitted, 
of whom 227 were cured in nine months. Sixty surgical 
operations were performed in that time. In all the hospitals 
under the Durbar Physician, there were 253 cases re- 
warning under treatment when the year began, 4,007 were 
admitted, giving a total of 4,260 for the year. Of these 
3,804, or about 90 per cent, were cured or relieved ; 121, 
or nearly 3 per cent, died ; and the remaining 299 were under 
treatment when the year ended. The greatest amount 
of mortality was from the following diseases : anasarca 24/ 
cholera 14, diarrhoea 12, ancemia 8, dysenteria 7, hpra 6, 
drdpay 5. The number of out-patients treated was 7,362. 
Under Dr. Pulney Andy 23,999 were vaccinated during 
the year* The cost of the medical establishment was 63,000 Rs. 
or Rs. 9,000 in excess of the previous year. 

j Post Office or Unjell* 9 — There were 59 Post Offices at 
which 101,000 private letters were received, or 23 percent, 
more than in the previous year. The number of official letters 
tVas 334J54. 

Miscellaneous,— A small Observatory well provided with instru- 
ments and a Museum and public garden are kept up are the cost 
the Sircar. In the garden at Peermade different varieties of Chin« 
cona are successfully cultivated, also tea and fruits. The Most Ex- 
alted Order of the Star of India was conferred on II. H. the Ma- 
haraja in the course of the year, the investiture being performed 
by Colonel A. Stewart, R. A., specially deputed for that purpose 
by the Governor of Madras. 


The UmlnUtmUon of Cochin 1 , 1864-05. 

Judicial . — Three judges were dismissed from the Zillah 
Court, one for corruption, and the** other tw6 for incompe- 
tence; their places were filled with well educated natives who 
bad passed the examination for a Moonsiffship in the British 
service. The Zillah courts are composed of three judges, 
two of whom constitute a quorum. The number of original 
civil suits on the files of the courts during th£ year was 3,782 
against* 2, 952 and 3,101 were disposed of against 2,206. 
There were 242 appeals , filed against 250, and 146 against 168 



Court* , Revenue , Schools and Public Works. 3§9 

were disposed of. There were 128 criminal cases pending 
and filed against 122, and 30 against 27 were committed to the 
sessions. The number of charges that came before the Police 
Was 1,191 or nearly the same a9 in the previous year ; of these 
J47 charges were found to be entirely unfounded, and 425 wet;# 
dimissed for want of proof. Punishment was awarded in 270 cas- 
es on 601 persons. The amount of fines inflicted was Rs. 1,933£ 
on 390 persons. One hundred and fifty-eight were sentenced 
to imprisonment and 61 to corporal punishment. Seventeen 
alleged robberies were commuted during the year and H cases 
and 68 prisoners were committed to the Criminal Court. The 
number of convicts in the jails was 248 against 313 ; of these 
75 were released, 6 died and 1 escaped during the year. Ex- 
clusive of European medicine the jail expenses were Its. 9,852 
for food and clothing, Bs. 2,478 for guarding and Rs. 48 for re- 
pairs, being altogether Be. 12,351. 

Revenue . — The total receipts were Rs. 15,25,467 and the 
disbursements Rs. 10,74,881 giving a balance of Rs. 4,50,676. 
The Land revenue amounted to.Rs. 5,83,154 or 54 per cent, of 
the total receipts. The Excise Revenue fell from Jts, 29,606 
to Rs. 17,377, a decrease attributable mainly to a prohibition from 
the R. C. Bishop of Yerapoly to the members of his church, who 
are numerous in the country, from selling and drinking arrack, 
&c. The proceeds from the sale of salt increased from Rs. 1,32,000 
to Rs. 1,70,470. The assimilation of the selling price of salt 
to that in the adjoining British territory seriously affected its 
sale. There were disbursed for the expenses of the palace Rs. 
161,760, Rs. 106,642 for administrative establishments, Rs. 
250,830 for miscellaneous expenses and Rs. 2,00,000 as a subsidy 
to the British Government. 

Education . — The number of schools continued the same. A 
Sanskrit school was established at Triehoor in consequence of 
which the Sircar ceased connection with the Normal school at 
Cannanore. The most important Government school is at Er~ 
nacollum. 

Public Works.— The* total sum spent in the department WM 
Ra."], 7 5,795, of which Rs. 67,324 were laid out on roads, canate 
and bridges, Rs. 8,141 on irrigation, Rs. 23,877 on pagodas, Rs* 
38,621 on palaces and Rs. 26,780 on cutcherries and other pub* 
lie- buildings. 1 - The port of Narakal was surveyed at the request 
of the British Government and a reliable chart was prepated^t 
vessels called, at*it containing 14,218 tons being an increase; bf I? 
Vessels, of the aggregate tonnage of 6,666 tons. 
amounted to Rs. 902. 
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Miscellaneous . — TtiQ forest revenue was Rs. 50,140 against 
Rs. 36.766. Eight thousand six hundred and forty persona 
were vaccinated with success in 7,560 cases, the number of 
vaccinations in the former year being 8,010 of which 7,2 95 were 
unsuccessful. The hospital at Ernacollura admitted 230 against 
231 in-door patients of whom 189 against 181 were cured 
and 16 against 20 died. Two thousand and eighty-eight against 
2,107 out-door patients were treated, of whom 2,000 against 
2,011 were cured and 60 against 33 died. The expenditure waa 
lis. 8,552, Cholera broke out in several parts of the country 
during the year with unusual severity ; 12,358 cases or 3 per 
cent, of the entire population were attacked. Of these 9,966 or 
80 per cent, of the cases were fatal and only a little more than 
2,000 recovered. These are probably under the real numbers. 
After the cholera subsided a fever broke out and attacked 1,276 
people with fatal results in nearly half the cases. The population 
was estimated at 399,066 souls. 

The Seventy-one States under the Central India 

Agency. 

General. 

The feudatory territory supervised by the Central India 
Agency, the head-quarters of which is Indore, forms three grand 
divisions. The North-East division comprises the Native 
States of Bundelcund and Rewah. The Northern division con- 
sists of the Northern and Central districts of the Gwalior 
States. The South-West division comprises the table-land 
known in modern times as Malwa — though far within the 
ancient limits of the Province of that name — and the sub-mon- 
tane territory between it and the Nerbudda, as also a consider- 
able tract south of that river, extending to the Kandeiah fron- 
tier. The first, extending from the Bengal Presidency in the 
east to the Gwalior State in the west, includes Rewah and 35 
other states and petty chiefships. Its area is about 22,40(4 
square miles ; its population about 3, 170,000 souls ; and its pub* 
lie revenues aggregate about Rs. 63,58,000. The 2nd, or Nor- 
thern division, extends from Bundlecunj) and the Saugor district, 
and has an area of about 19,500 square miles ; it's population is 
about 1,180,000 souls and its public revenues about Rs. 67,66,000* 
The 3rd, or South-West division goes on westward to the Bom- 
bay Presidency and contains the remainder of Gwalior, Hoi- 
kav’s estates, Bhopal, Dhar and Dewas and other small states. 
The area of this division is about 41,700 square miles, its po- 
pulation about 3,320,000 souls and its public revenues about 
Ra. 1,30,00,000. The states and petty chiefships in tho whole 
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territory comprised within the Central JLudia Agency are thus 
classed : — 
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Their aggregate general statistics are about 4 — area, 83,600 
square miles, population, 76,70,000 souls, annual reveuues, Rs. 
2,61,23,000. ' - 

The Country and People' vary greatly in their character. No- 
thing can be a greater contrast than the desolate wilds and juu* 
gles of the Western Sathpooras, and parts of the country ex- 
tending from them to the Yindhyas with their savage inhabi- 
tants, the Bheel tribes, who abhor field, or, indeed, any other 
manual labour, and the adjoining richly cultivated plains of 
Malwa, extending, with occasional intervening tracts of hill and 
jungle, from the Mhye on the west to Bhilsa on the east, a 
stretch of close on 200 miles; and from the crest of the line of 
the Yindhyas to Mundissore and Oomutwarra, a distance of 
from 100 to 120 miles, and populated by a thrifty, agricultural 
people. This is succeeded by the more hilly and jungly land 
of Oomntwarra, Seronje, and Keechiwa/ra, with their scanty 
population. Northwards towards Gwalior the country becomes 
more open, except on the wild border tracts of Kotah of Bon- 
dlecund till we come to the carefully cultivated plain of Gwa- 
lior stretching for a disfanoe of 140 miles between the Chum- 
btil Pahooj and Sind rivers. A vast portion of Bundleeund is 
hilly and unproductive, forming the northern slope of the table 
land of the Yindhyas, bat the scenery is strikingly grand; Bewail 
possesses much mineral wealth but the greater part has never 
been seen by* Europeans'; the Topographical Survey; is no#" 

* Sic in orig. .. . 
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opening it up. Its plains are fertile, but the valley of the Soane 
to the south of the Kymore range is desolate. The people of 
“Bewail are described as indolent and untrustworthy ; and they, 
and the country generally, are certainly far less civilised than 
the neighbouring States and people of Bundlecund, Though 
widely different in other respects, there is one characteristic 
common to the Baghels of liewah, the Boondelas of Bundelcund 
and the Rajpoots of Gwalior and Malwa, — a dislike to labour 
or service away from their homes, so that they do not generally 
take an active part in the business of tilling the soil, such being, 
as a rule, left to the inferior and L servile classes. The in- 
stances are rare in which any of them have entered the mili- 
tary service of the British Government. They are, throughout 
the territory generally, regarded as the local heads of society, 
or of the village communities to which they belong ; and many 
of them possess much influence amongst those around them, as 
the representatives of the ancient families of the respective 
clans ; but the condition of the Rajpoots in the States of Cen- 
tral India is most miserable and pitiable. Deprived of the field 
for action and excitement of former times, numbers of them, 
Chiefs atid dependents, have no occupation congenial to their 
tastes, and give themselves up to the immoderate use of opium, 
and to Bloth, while their means are altogether unequal to their 
decent support, those who possess lands or tankas being for the 
most part irretrievably in debt. Though the Mahrattas have 
long been the predominant ruling powers in Gwalior and Malwa, 
they are still regarded as foreigners ; and a strong feeling of 
animosity and dislike exists towards them on the part of most 
of the Rajpoot tribes. The numerous settlements, mediated 
under Sir J. Malcolm's authority, were principally on behalf of 
the hereditary claims of the heads of these classes, who, having 
been dispossessed of their estates, and, iu many instances, driven 
to the jungles, were, at that period (under the designation of 
“ Grassiahs” and “ Sondiahs”) the local, a* the Pindarees were 
the general, pests of the country, their whole subsistence being 
obtained by violence and marauding. These settlements secur- 
ed to them the regular payment, by t£e Native .Governmen ts* 
of the tankas or cash allowances, or the grant of their equiva- 
lent in land* to which they were deemed fairly entitled. To 
them the extraordinary recovery of the province from past 
misrule is to be ascribed. The maintenance of the terms of these 
mediations, to which the British faith is pledged, ris undoubted- 
ly still essential to the preservation of order in Malwa. Their 
general abandonment would at once be followed by a return of 
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the troubles and excesses of former time**, with which — as has 
been shown in the ease of even individuals of these classes, 
who have from time to time broken loose — the Native Govern- 
ments would be quite unequal to cope ; and which nothing but 
the power of the British Government, and fresh mediations of 
the same description, would filially suppress. In Buiidlecund 
ami Re wah, differing in this respect from Central India, there 
is no decadence among the clansmen; the old families still hold 
the land. 

The Judicial and Police Systems in most of the Mates are 
crude and unsatisfactory, {hough efforts have been made under 
British management to improve them in Gwalior, Bhopal, and 
other states during minorities. In the rest justice is rudely ad- 
ministered. according to the Shasicrs, or Mahomedan La w . 
There is no defined procedure ; the officials to whom the 
duty is entrusted being open to influences, which must ma- 
terially affect their proceedings, while, there is little 1 6 inspire 
confidence in their qualifications otherwise for their responsible 
posts, and their decisions are liable to be set aside at pleasure 
by the Ruler, or, in Civil cases, to be allowed to remain unen- 
forced. Offenders under 'sentence in ordinary Criminal casts 
can generally, it is believed, obtain n remission or mitigation of 
their sentences, if their friends are in a position to purchase 
theiiir The seven feudatories. Sindhia, liolkar, Hliopal, Re- 
wah, Tehree, Duttia and Smnthur exercise supreme criminal 
jurisdiction except over British subjects ; in the case of all the 
others such jurisdiction lies with the British Political Autho- 
rities, to whom also all serious crimes within their limits are re- 
ported by the minor Petty Chiefs. All the States main tain a 
Police ( f some sort, and the chief lines of road are more or less 
efficiently guarded throughout ; but the general arrangements* 
in this respect elsewhere are, in many parts of the territory, in^ 
adequate and itufficienf. Yet heinous .crime ami insecurity' 
are less than might bh expected. The Jail system in almost all 
.Feudatory States is miserable. Not one has any just sense 
whatever of being undes the obligation of providing proper ac- 
commodation and subsistence' tor criminals under confinement 
by its Courts or orders. Something in this respect has' been 
done in all the States that have been temporarily under British 
management ; but the maintenance of the arrangements iivtro^ 
U lined on such occasions cannot be guaranteed. The minor 1 
states' 'caunot, ‘afford such arrangements but there is no fcxeusd 
for the larger states. 

The Revenues of the Feudatory States are derived chiefly freut 
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the land tax, which is levhd uiuler various systems. In Gwalior, 
the village lease system has been for several years in force, and 
the settlements have been made, on the whole, on a liberal basis, 
for terms varying from 6 to 20 years ; that of all Sindhia’s Malwa 
Districts is for the latter period. The Substitution of this sys- 
tem for that previously in force, under which the country was 
given over to the oppressions of Amils'and Contractors, has had 
the best effect on the people generally of the State ; comparative 
contentment on this subject prevailing in the Districts which 
formerly gave the Durbar the greatest trouble in the realisation 
of the revenue. In Borne of the other States the same system 
*has been introduced, more or less modified ; whilst in others the 
Government rent is levied, either direct by the officials from 
the zemindars’ and ryots, or through the headmen of villages, 
who receive a certain percentage of the proceeds for their ex- 
penses and services ; or, as in Rewah, the lands are still farmed 
out to contractors under the old system, though this practice is 
not common now. In addition to that derived from the lard, 
all the States raise a reveuue front Abkary, Sayer, and Cus- 
toms dues, which, in some of the larger Chiefships, yield conside- 
rable amounts. In Gwalior this branch of the revenue is stated 
to be not less than 15 lakhs. 

Education is far from being in a Fatisfactory condition, not- 
withstanding the advice and efforts of the Political Officers. 
Few of the feudatories desire progress of this sort among their 
tenantry, some consider it objectionable. The Maharajas of 
Gwalior and Indore both take an interest in this question ; and 
the Madrissas at their respective capitals are creditably main- 
tained aud well attended. That at Indore has turned out seve- 
ral pupils with an unusually good knowledge of English, and 
otherwise well educated, some of whom occupy important posts 
in the service of the State. There are about 25 other public 
schools in the Indore States, but they receive little care aud 
attention from the authorities ; and the* private institutions, 
which are between 70 and 80 in number, are in consequence 
better attended by pupils. Maharajah Sindhia some time ago 
placed Major Filose of his Fervice, a grandson of. Jean Baptiste, 
and a gentleman of good education and attainments, at the head 
of this Department in his State. The Gwalior State maintains 
91 public schools, which are attended by nearly 3,000 pupils, 
ami there is also a great number of private institutions which 
give instruction to probably four or five times that number. The 
8t kiiiuler liegnm of Bhopal takes an interest in education, and 
proposes establishing female school* throughout her Siate. The 



Dliar Chief has shown every disposition to maintain and extend 
the usefulness of the institutions which were established in that 
State when under British supervision. The Girls’ School at Dhar 
is progressing satisfactorily. In Bnrwani a commencement has 
been made. The Dewas State has 6 public and 25 private schools, 
which are fairly attended. There are vc*y promising State 
schools at Jowra and Kutlam, at which English is 'taught, . 
Education is more backward in Hewah and Bundelcund than in 
the States of Central India ; and the only schools that have as 
yet made satisfactory progress there, are those at Duttia and 
Chirkary, which are very credit. »bly maintained. About 20 States 
have either already established one. public school within theit^ 
limits, or have promised to do so. The want of fairly educated 
and competent teachers is felt throughout these territories ; the 
rates of remuneration offered to this class being quite insuffici- 
ent to obtain the services of persons trained in the British 
schools. 


The Public IV or/iS in Femlajory States are the high roads 
constructed under the supervision of Britbh Officers., During 
181)5-66, the principal works under construction by the Chiefs 
themselves were — The water-works at Bhopal, for supplying the 
city with water, which, are being executed at the charge of the 
Koodsea Begum, and at an estimated cost of between 3 aml c 4f 
lakhs of Rupees. Similar works by Maharajah Ilolkar for sup- 
plying Indore with water. These are now nearly completed, 
A portion of the Etawah and Gwalior Road, vid Bhind, within 
the latter territory, which is being carried on by Maharajah 
Sindia, and which will be an important, line when completed. 
Serais for travellers on the Goona Division of the Agra and 
Bombay Road. Various works of public improvement about 
the town of Rutlam. The British Military Works are those 
under construction ju the large Station of Morar and the Fort- 
ress of Gwalior, and at Nowgong, which, like Murar, is being 
enlarged for occupation by an additional European force, arid 
are of a very extensive character, which it will probably take 
some years to complete. 

The Military Foi'ces maintained by the States of Central In~ 
dja and Bundelcund are, so far as numbers go, very consider- 
able: — 
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3<'xcept in the case of Gwalior many of the guns are altogether 
unserviceable, and many unfit, for field purple:*. These figures 
do not. include the guns mounted on, the numerous ohl Forts in 
the Gwalior territory ; and are hv no means complete in this 
respect as regards other States. Tire Return of Cavalry shows 
nil the mounted men of every description maintained by the 
State, That of Infantry includes also the armed l'oliee of se- 
veral which have been entered with their, more strictly .speak- 
ing, Military force of thi? arm. But, again, the Police entered 
opposite the Gwalior State are only the Battalions of Nujeebs, 
which are little inferior to the regular troops,- and do not in- 
clude the numerous Hoad and District Police employed by it, 
which amount to probably little less than 10,000 men. The 
Gwalior Army is a well-drilled and equipped force, hut little 
inferior in these respects and general appearance to the British 
Native troops. Indore, Bhopal, Rewah. ^rnd Tehree maintain 
u considerable number of troops, but they cannot be compared 
with those of Gwalior ; the sum expended by Maharajah Suulhia 
on the latter being several lakhs in excess of thq entire annual 
revenue of any of those states. 

Agriculture . — In the four years ending 1864-65 the crops 
were far below the average, and large exports of grain to Bom- 
bay took place. In June 1866, a scarcity of food, — amounting 
to actual famine in Western Malwa and the Districts under the 
Bheel Agency, — prevailed throughout Malwa,,.; causing much 
distress and loss of life from starvation amo r ngst the destitute 
classes of the community. This was partially relieved by the 
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contributions of Captain Batmerman ami Colonel Daly ami the 
Central India Ilor&e, and by a grant from a fine levied on the 
Chief of Jhabooab. The crops of that year were good, and 
though the drain from Malwa westward continued, and prices 
were high, there \y»s no actual scarcity. The area under cotton 
fell off in 1865-3(5, owing to the fall in price. From rain and* 
hail the out-turn of Opium was diminished, but the unusually 
high price of the drug in Chinn led to an export of 54,1 (W chests, 
made up by stocks and inferior qualities reserved generally for 
home consumption# The amount of Pass Duty realised between 
1st May 1865 and 30th 'April 1836 was 11s. 2,05,1 6, S00. A 
larger sum was expected in l8( ; fi-07. The agricultural popuht- '* 
lion have boon enriched by the large increase in the price of 
grain, cotton and opium in the last five years. During this period 
the price of grain has been fully doubled, and cotton has realised 
jhree and tour times its previous rates, — while opium, for some 
time past, has paid the cultivator 20 per cmt. more than form- 
erly. In Sindiah’s Malwa Districts, which are leased on a 20 
years’ settlement, and the Gwalior territory generally, the agri- 
cultural population have rcaped*the full benefit of this rise in 
prices, subject, of course, to abatement, for the enhanced cdst of 
labour; but some of the Native Rulers have not been slow 
to turn it to account by raising the land tax, and, in a re venue, 
settlement of his territory now in progress, Maharajah Iloikar 
hopes to be thus able to add a considerable sum to (he income 
of his State. All employes on fixed incomes and the lower classes 
suffered from this rise. Sindhia alone granted special allowances 
while the Juhluilpore railway works, and (he public works in 
cantonments relieved the labouring class. Fifteen months be- 
fore, Colonel Meade was told by some of the chiefs in Eastern 
Biindloound that the regular and liberally remunerated emvV 
ploy men t, available to their people on (he Jubbulpore Railway, 
had been the saving of the country, amj that but for it their 
lands would have heed dep ipuluted. 

Trade is chiefly carried on in Malwa and at Gwalior* la 
Malwa the principal iryuts are Indore, Iihopal, Qojein, Mun* 
dissore, Rutlarti, Dlmr, Joxvra, Augur, Neemuch, Slioojawul- 
])Oor and Bhilsa. Opium chiefly is sold, except at Bhopal and 
Rutland where there is cotton. T!ie imports are chiefly Eng- 
lish cloth and piece goods, from Bombay for sale or in transit / 
to Rajpootana. The bankers and mei chants of Malwa are ;/ 
clbsely connected with those of Bombay, bu^ they appear ge- 
nerally to have? kept clear of the troubles that have overtakea r 
the Mutter, At Gwalior, there is a very considerable, general- 
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as well as local, trade, and tlie number of wealthy bankers and 
merchants established there is very large, it used to be said 
that the wealth of the residents of this class, in the principal 
street, exceeded five millions sterling, a large proportion of 
which was buried in their houses, in cash or bullion. Bhind, 
the ancient capital of the lihadowra Rajas, on the high road 
from Gwalior to Ktawah, is the mart for the cotton grown in 
that quarter of the Gwalior territory, and enjoys an extensive 
business in connection with that staple. The trade carried on 
in Bundlecund is principally of a local description. The chief 
commercial mart is Chutterpoor, which is eenhieally situated 
on the main lines of road, traversing the Province from north 
to south aiu} from west to east ; and will, doubtless, when these 
are completed, become a place of considerable importance. The 
diamond mines of Puuah attract to it jewellers and merchants 
who trade in precious stones; and lac, and other forest produce, 
which form items of traffic, are collected in the jungles of this 
and other adjoining States, and are exported to the British 
districts. Tehree, Duttia, Chirkary, and some of the other chief 
towns of the various States, have a considerable local trade. 
The principal place of trade in H'ewah is the capital, whore a 
good deal of general business is carried on in connection with 
Mirzapove, which is the great entrepot for the traffic between 
this State and the British Provinces. The Rewah Forests sup- 
ply sleepers for the Railway, and much valuable produce of 
various kinds for trade purposes. Some of its districts contain 
coal-fields and minerals that, under an intelligent and enlight- 
ened Government, might become a source of great wealth; but 
there is no present prospect, of such a result, everything connect- 
ed with its administration being in a most backward, and, in sonic 
respects, almost barbarous condition. Trade is exposed to 
serious obstructions or transit duties and tolls and the want of 
security. 

Public Health , — Cholera prevailed irf many districts, ap- 
pearing in Malwa in April 1865 and travelling up the Yindhyas. 
It carried off the lamented Nawab o,f Jowra, Ghous Mahomed 
Khan. It was followed in some 6l the villages of Western 
Malwa by a peculiarly fatal type of fever, called the “Goojerati 
Bimari.” The prevailing scarcity of food throughout the 
States under the Bheel and Western Malwa Agencies, predis- 
posed the Bhcels and the poorer classes of the community to 
disease, and many perished from these epidemics. Cholera 
committed serious ravages, also, in many parts' of Bundelcund ; 
and there, as in Western Malwa, was followed bv fever of a fa- 
tal type. It also visited Gwalior and Bhopal. 



Forests .— Many parts of Central India are covered with dense 
jungle, and the trees in some of these tracts approach to a size 
which would almost warrant their being described as forests ; 
but with the exception of lie wall — of the forest capabilities ot 
which State, there is no accurate information, — the timber to.bo 
obtained from these tracts is rarely of a valuable or even useful 
description, Within the last 50 years tiie country has been 
denuded of its timber owing chiefly to the increasing de- 
mand, and also to the want of conservation and frequent tires.. 
Simple rules have beeu drawn up for conservation, but there is 
little left to conserve. The liowa thrives especially in Bundle- 
cund, where it grows to a great nze, and has a very handsome 
appearance. It is much prized theie, and many serious aud 
bloody affrays have, e\en of late years, occurred at the fruit 
season for the right ot possession of trees of this class, on the 
disputed boundaries of the various States in that quarter. 

The Various States. 

Indore . — With this state the relations are under the direct 
control of the Governor General's Agent as lietident. Its 
Administration is conducted by Maharajah Holkaf himself 
on the system established by him some years ago, and which 
may be briefly described as arbitrary and despotic in the 
fullest. Eastern tense. The Ruler himself makes, and at pleasure 
administers, the law, of which there is no written code, and 
which is wholly mult fined, though, in practice, justice is or- 
dinarily meted out according to the Shusters, or custom, or 
precedent. 1 he principal State officials consist of an heredi- 
tary, and merely nominal, Dewan ; a Naib or Working Dewan, 
who is, however, only a ministerial officer, and possesses no 
executive power or authority; and a Council composed of 
tluse two persons, and the three principal Military Officers of 
the State, viz., the Commanders of the Household troops, the 
Cavalry, and the Artillery, and Infantry, respectively. But 
neither does the Council, as a body, nor any of its members, 
in their individual capacity, possess or exercise any definite 
powers or authority ; a%d it is merely the medium of receiving 
ami laying before the Chief representations for his consideration 
and orders, or of submitting reports or suggestions in connection 
with the business or administration of the State. Practically, 
it disposes of much of the business of a minor or petty nature 
that comes be/o/e it; but as it enjoys no defined authority, its 
order?, even, du such matters, are liable to be cancelled or 
modified at pleasure by the Chief. The same principle obtains 
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with respect to all the other Slate officials. The marvel is 
that, under such a system, the administration of the State is 
.-carried on so well as is the case; and that it is so is main- 
ly, due to the fact that the Chief, when roused, acts wit.h 
undoubted energy ; that he readily hears and enquires into 
complaints of corruption or oppression against his officials, 
and, when such are proved to his satisfaction, punishes the 
accused parties with the utmost severity. With respect 
to Maharajah Holkar himself, 11 is Highness was, in his 
early youth, of an active and energetic temperament ; but 
he is now, partly probably from an ailment from which he suffers 
ordinarily, of a slothful disposition. He does nut devote that 
constant and regular attention to his Government, which must 
be specially ne'eded under such a system as that above described. 
The Revenue Department is hy far the beat administered 
branch, but it absorbs much more of the Chiefs time and 
attention than it ought to do, with reference to his other duties ; 
the means of adding to his income taking precedence of all 
other matters in his mind. Yet the administration is, on the 
whole, better supervisee* aird conducted than that ot most 
Native Uhiefships. Maharajah Ilolkur’s policy is regarded 
as aggressive by all the States with which his territory 
is iu contact ; and their general feeling towards him is one of 
distrust and dislike. As regards his own subjects, the Chief 
cannot be said to be popular the general (celing respect- 
ing him being that he is a hard and exacting master ; while 
those who serve him best are conscious that their position ami 
prospects are uncertain. The Military force is in every 
respect indifferent. The Chief has, for the last 18 months, been 
engaged in preparations for a new laud settlement throughout 
his territory, the term of which is to be twenty-one years. 
There is, it is stated, a good deal of dissatisfaction amongst 
the people at the advanced rates proposed to he imposed under 
this settlement; theste rates being arbitrarily fixed by the 
Durbar according to the class of the land, and the cultivators 
having apparently little option allowed them as to their accep- 
tance ot them or not, as they are mere* tenants-at will, and can 
be ousted by the Durbar at pleasure. During the year, the 
final sanction of Government has been given to the capitaliza- 
tion of the annual contributions of the Indore State by 
the payment by it of Rs. 23,81,620 by ten annual instah 
ments, commencing from 1st May 1865, the same being invest- 
ed, on realization, in Government Securities in Maharajah IIol- 
luvi’s name, but deposited with the British Government, to 
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which the interest accruing thereon is- to be assigned. The ' 
measure is a highly favourable one to the Indore State* 
and is duly appreciated by the Maharajah. The territorial 
exchanges pending since 1861, between this State and the 
British Government, would, it was hoped, have been filially 
concluded, by the end of the past year; bin a serious difference 
of opinion between Maharajah Iloiknr and the Bombay Govern^' 
mom, as to the valuation of His Highness’ Deccan lands pre- 
vented the consummation of this important measure. It is 
impossible to say when it will be completed. 

JJev.'as. — The affairs of belli the Chiehships comprising this State 
were satisfactorily conducted during the year. Those ui the senior 
branch of the family are administered by the widow of the late 
Chief, the Rajah Kishuajoc Kao Ruar being srill a minor, though 
now in his JSlh year. The young Kajah is a well dis- 
posed Ihince, of prepossessing manner and appearance; but ho 
lias not as yet shown any i eina- knbie amount <d intelligence. Ho 
is, however, attentive and obedient to his mother’s wishes. He is 
.married to Maharajah Sind hi as eldest daughter. The manage- 
ment of tin; ali'ai iv of the junior biauch is conducted by the- 
Karbari of the lute Chief, tiovindo Hao Ibiiueiuimler ; # the Raja;" 
Naraiu Kao lhiar, being a child of only 3 i years of age. The 
total revenue receipts of this branch of the Stale, during the 
year, were close on Ks. 2,59,000, and the expend imre about 
He. 2.21,800, leaving a surplus of about Us. o4*,000, a portion 
of which has been applied to the liquidation of 'debt. The Mili- 
tary force of but!* branches amounts to If) guns, and about 800 
horse and loot, very in ldl we illy oquippo 1. 

Bo'/hee . — The affairs of this petty Chiciohip were conduct- 
ed satisfactorily. 

Gwalior . — The system established by the able Ex-Minister, 
Kajah Sir Dinkur Kao, is in the main still adhered to ; his reforms 
in the several Depart intuits of the Administrating, ami the re- 
gulations compiled by him being still in force; hut it .cannot; 
be denied that it is worked in a very different and far less 
efficient and satisfactory* manner in every respect than w*>uhl 
be the case if he were still at the helm ol affairs. Maharajah'. 
Sind hi a himself conducts and supen ises the Administration* 
his chief and most trusted servant being the Naib Dewaii, Dad& 
lvliurkay, through whom all impoituuf business passes ; the 
Devvan being,, from age and its attendant failings and infirmi- 
ties, unequal 4o the laborious duties of his office. On 29 tit 
November 186-3 the Maharajah adopted a lad of the name ui: 
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Gunput Rao — a scion of the house of Sindhia— as heir to hia 
possessions, under the name of Ruinajec Rao Sindhia. Hia 
Highness was previously in a disturbed state of mind, but since 
ibis event he appears to have abandoued the wild scheme he 
entertained of withdrawing from public life and has devoted 
himself more to the business of his state, which, for some time, 
had been seriously neglected. So long as the village lease sys* 
tem continues, the people will think comparatively little of 
other causes of discontent and dissatisfaction. The danger to 
be apprehended on this head is, that a continual temptation is 
offered to the Chief and his officials to break through these 
conditions, in individual cases, on one pretext or another; and 
this can only be permanently averted by a just sense, on the 
part of the Ruler, of the reciprocally binding nature of the en- 
gagements that have been so contracted, which, unfortunately, 
is but too apt to be lost sight of where the latter interfere with 
the gratification of the wishes of the Chief or his favourites. 
The want of competent and trustworthy officials is much felt in 
the Gwalior State. Rajah Sir Dinkur Liao, finding that his influ- 
ence and example (ailed to effect the reform of the Pundits 
(his own class) who filled all the offices of the Administration* 
and, by their general corruption and oppressions, had brought 
the country to the brink of min, endeavoured to introduce into 
the Gwalior service, persons trained in the Revenue Depart- 
ment of the British Provinces, and, for some time, with ap- 
parent success. But these arrangements have not been main- 
tained, and the Pundits may be said again to engross most of the 
important posts, though Maharajah Sindhia, who thoroughly dis- 
trusts them, has struck more than one severe blow at the class by 
liis nominations to the principal offices ; and entertains a strong 
desire to be freed from the domination their numbers and mu- 
tual understanding enable them to the exercise. On 12th January 
I860 the Maharajah directed the attachment of Rajah Dinkur 
Kao’s Jageer village of Billowa, for his aion-attendance at the 
Durbar held for the formal adoption by the Chief of an heir to 
the State. The circumstances connected with this painful oc- 
currence had not been cleared up. v Thero were seven attacks 
on the Government mail in Gwalior territory during the year, 
of which six occurred in Rlalwa ; three of a singularly out- 
rageous and determined character being committed on three 
successive nights in March 1866, evidently by the same gang, in 
the neighbourhood of Mundissore. There is'a general feeling of 
distrust towards the Durbar and its proceeding* amongst the 
minor Stales and petty Chiefshipa of Central India, its feuda- 
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torics, whether under the protection or . not of the British Go- 
vernment ; but its general relations towards the adjoini Jg in- 
dependent Cbielships are not unfriendly, thuugh there is no 
intimacy between it and them* There has been an indication, 
on more than one occasion lately, of attempts to establish a 
direct communication between the ltulers of this State and 
Indore, which has necessitated interference as being at vari- 
ance with the treaties between both States ami the Govern- 
ment. These attempts appear to have wholly originated with 
Maharajah Holkar. There is no Chief within the limits of this 
Agency who sets a liighdr value than Maharajah Sindhia on 
the good opinion of the Viceroy and Governor General, or is 
more anxious to obtain Mis Excellency’s commendation. His 
Hi ghness lias generally evinced a becoming respect lor the views 
and requisitions of the British Government, even when they 
have involved sacrifices most opposed to his inclinations. 

Bhopal . — The administration of the Bhopal State was con- 
ducted, as heretofore, by the Nawab Sekumler Begum who, 
however, associated her daughter, the Nawab Shah Jehad 
Begum, with ln:r therein* the cut rent, business of an ordinary 
nature being transacted by the latter lady. The system of ad- 
ministration in the several Departments established in this State, 
and which lias been in force for several years past, is well suit- 
ed to the wants of the country, if fairly and honestly worked 
out. While Her Highness the Sekumler Begum occupied 
the po*st of Regent, this is stated to have been the case ; but, 
whether from a falling off of the active and energetic attention 
and supervision of former times on the part of the Ruler, or 
from a change in the class and character of the principal offi- 
cials, there appears, from the Reports of the Political Agent, to 
have been much laxity for some time past in some of the Slate 
Departments, especially in the Judicial Branch of the adminis- 
tration, which, that ♦Officer is of opinion, is very indifferen tly 
conducted. On the ia^t occasion of Colonel Meades meeliug Her 
Highness, she alluded interims of much depression to the losses 
her service had sustained during the year by the death of 
several of her best officials, persons who, she observed, had beea 
trained up to the business of the State under her own eye and , 
direction, and whom she could not hope to replace for along 
time to come, if at all. ‘The Sekunder Begum agreed to the 
permanent abolition of all restrictions on the general exporta- 
tion of grata, 'except the payment of the ordinary duty, on con- 
dition that she is permitted to levy a moiety of such duty on stig^ 
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plies purchased for the British Cantonments, which lias been 
acceded to by Government. This* measure, if honestly earned 
out, will be of vast importance to Western Aialwa, which is, to 
a great extent, dependent on Bhopal for its supplies of food, and 
has, at. various times of late years, been reduced to great, straits 
by the enforced suspension, by iho ruler, of ali exportations of 
grain from that State. The Begum has not yet. concurred in 
the advisability of working a line of railway from Bhopal to the 
t r. I. P. Kail way, The In gum uudoiibicdly possesses many 
valuable qualities as a Killer. Though she has defects of tem- 
per and in some other respects, she is — as r-he so well proved 
at the most trying crisis — thoroughly well disposed to the para- 
mount power. 

liftjf/knr. — Tf) 33 Slate is administered by the Chief himself, 
l\uwat Mo l co Sing, in a tolerably satisfactory manner. 

IS in sin (flair . — The management of this State is left by the 
Chief almost wholly to his Kamdnrs, whose proceedings have 
given rise to many complaints amongst the people. Rajghur 
and Nursinghur are tributary to Gwalior and Indore, res-ptc- 
tively, but they have no direct relations wilii those Stales ; ami 
are under (lie special protection and guarantee of the British Go- 
vernment, through which their tributes are paid to thorn. Of the 
minor Chiefships, Kilchipoor — held from Gwalior, but under Bri- 
tish protection— -is favourably reported on. 

Bite el Afjcnry . — Tim stale of the territory under the Bheel 
Agent was generally satisfactory notwithstanding scarcity of 
food. The practice of cattle- lifting, which is the prevailing crime 
in almost ail the wilder portions of the trouiier districts of the 
Slat.' -s under this ami some of the other Agencies, is reported as 
specially flourishing on the Kooshulglim* border, which has al- 
ways home a had repnfalion in this respect. Dhar. — The affairs 
of this Slate have been sathsfactoi ily carried on by the Chief, 
A mmd Kao Puar, with the assistance of the l)ewau, Kiighonath 
Narain. The Chief 1 /as greatly improved in every wav, Dhar, 
like Bhopal, has lately agreed to the abolition of all restrictions 
on the export of grain. The serious notice taken by Government 
■of the case of mutilation at Jhabooa r # f<> which the Chief was a 
party, had a satisfactory effect on him. The Jhabooa State 
is under the protection of the British Government, but its re- 
lations with Indore — owing to the possesion by that State of 
many of its villages, and the assignment, to it oi the Tankas of 
several of the Oouuaos, in lieu of the tribute, apd also its claims 
on the sayev dues levied in Jhabooa-— are trouljlosome and un- 
' satiidactory. the policy of Maharajah Tioikar being to regard and 
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treat the State as a subordinate dependency, and the Chief as a 
mere Tankadar oi Jmlurr, All Raj poor , — The proceedings and 
condition of i lie Chief of this Stale have been far from sulUfac- 
t.ory. II is dissipated habits have seriously affected his intellect ; 
and his conduct towards the Kumdar, who managed the State 
during his minority, inis driven him from his service, while lie 
himself wholly neglects ail public business. The debts of the 
State have largely increased, and the administration has become 
much disorganised. There is generally some trouble with res- 
pect to the Indore Assigned Pergimnahs in Jhabooa, and the 
Gwalior District- ot Amjliewi, within the limits ol this Agency. 

Deputy Mice l Ayency. — Matrnpuor . — The administration oi this 
Peigunnah has been satisfactorily conducted. Durtvanl . — The 
steady progress of this — so recently as 18b 1-62 — wild, disordered, 
and unsettled tract of country, since it was taken under British 
management, has been most creditable to the Deputy Bbeol Agent 
and the Native Superintendent. .During the live years, the annual 
revenue lms risen from Us* 2o } d'>u to 11?. 59,000; the whole .of the 
debt- 4 , which amounted to a considerable sum, when compared with 
the then income of the Slate, havo*been discharged, and there is a 
fair cash surplus in the treasury. The Guaranteed Bhoomlas are . 
five in number; but Gurhee and Ku iced ay are no longer under 
the British guarantee, they having, of their own accord, relin- 
quished, or materially altered, the settlements mediated under 
the latter, without the knowledge and concurrence of the British 
Tolitic.nl Officers concerned. 1 he conduct ot the Indore Dur- 
bar to the principal of those Bhoomias, liumeer King, a lad of 
It) years ot age, the pie-sent, representative ol the once notorious 
Jiadier Pot ail of Jumniu, who is loaded with debt, lias given 
much trouble. 

Western Mahva Ayency . — In Joirrct the young Nawab, Ma- 
homed Ismail Khan, succeeded. "Under the excellent system- 
introduced by the late Nawab, the State lms flourished, and its 
condition is highly prosperous ; but there is a considerable amount 
of debt. The young Nawab is a dedicate boy, well-disposed;' and 
studious. Since the death ol t lie late Chief, Maharajah lloikar 
has, on several occasion^ evinced much dissatisfaction that form- 
al and authorised relations with the Indore State have Leen con- 
ducted wholly through the local Political Officer and the Agent's 
Office, which he deems to be at variance with his supremacy. 
The subject is one- of great soreness to llis Highness, as, indeed, 
is every thing ,cQiinec!cd with the settlements of 1818, HutldmT 
—The affairs, of this principality have been successfully/ ad- 
ministered by. tjie Superintendent, Khan JBahadoor Mir Sha* 
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liaiput AH. It was on the brink of ruin from the grossest 
mismanagement at the period of our intervention in its af- 
fairs. Tiit* actual receipts for 180 4-65 were lis. 4,56,635, 
ami the expenditure Its. 3,06,326, leaving a surplus- of 1£. 
lakhs to he applied to the liquidation of the State debts, which 
have been already reduced Irom Rs. It), 03,909 to Rs« 7,48,4 1 7. 
A fair Mim has been disbursed oil works of general pub- 
lic convenience and utility, and sanitary improvements have 
been liberally provided for. The modern portion of the 
town of Rutlam was admirably laid out by Cnlunel Borthwick, 
when in charge of the State about *40 •years ago, and it possesses, 
from this circumstance, greater capabilities ot improvement than 
any town in Central India. When the measures now in progress 
have been completed, as an important commercial centre, and 
the resilience of wealthy Bankers and Merchants it will be entit- 
led to a high position amongst the cities of the .Native States of 
Ilia do* tan. 

Siliana.— The affairs of this State have not much improved, 
though the Chief got rid of the Kamdar, and the evil associates 
Who pandered to his vices, and lias entered into engagements 
for the reduction of his expenditure. Most ol the merchants 
have left the place, and no dependence can be placed on his 
following the only course that can save him and his State from 
the rum that impends over both. 1 he Chief has been very 
fairly educated, and has good natural abilities, and an excellent 
capacity tor business, being in this respect very lar superior to 
the Princes generally ol his class, but bis slavish indulgence in 
intoxicating liquors lias already impaired his (acuities. Seetu- 
moiu . — The venerable Chief ol this State has arrived at. an 
age which incapacitates him lor the active supervision of its 
affairs, and the management has been conducted, since the 
death of his son, two yt-aia ago, by his grandson, a young man 
ot about 26 years of age, who, however, acts in all mailers of 
importance under the ‘advice of his grandfather. The adminis- 
tration of this principality has always been creditably conduct- 
ed since the time ot Alahmliu. Colonel Meade draws attention 
to the prevention, by the old Chief’s f drders, of an attempted 
Suttee and to the flank and decided language in which he de- 
clared that no such crime should be committed in Scetaiuow 
with bis knowledge. Rutlam, Siilana and Seetamow are tri- 
butaries of Gwalior; but they are under the direct and 
sole .protection and guarantee of the British Government. The 
-tributes of the two former, lls. 34,000 and its. 4,2,000 respec- 
tively, are paid to the British Government, b$ing part of the 
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assignments for the late Gwalior Contingent; and that of See- 
tamow in remitted, through the Indore Treasury, to the Gwalior 
Durbar. Si linn a and Se eta mow are off- ."hoots from Rut lam, 
from the ruling family of which the Chiefs of both States are 
descended ; hut there is no intimacy between any of them. 
Guaranteed Tankadars — There are 15 petty Chiefs who re- 
ceive guaranteed allowances through this Agency, and hold 
estates mediated under Sir J. Malcolm’s settlements, amongst 
some of whom — as elsewhere — there has been an uneasy feeling 
of late, owing to indications, on the part of the Indore ami 
Gwalior Durbars, of an intention to exercise a more direct au- 
thority over them, and more active interference in their affairs 
than heretofore. The state of the Police arrangements through- 
out Western Malwa is far from satisfactory, especially in Sin- 
dhia’s districts. Political Assistant , Goona . — The charge of the 
Political Assistant at Goona consists of the Kheechi Chiefs of 
Ragooghur, Ghnrra, and Danowda ; Raja Man Sing of Parone 
(the Titular Raja of Nurwur), and three other petty Chiefs, all 
of whom are feudatories of Gwalior. The aggregate revenues 
of the seven Chiefs amount to onTy about Rs. 76,000, but their 
lands cover a very considerable extent of country, and/ if fairly 
populated and cultivated, would yield a vastly larger amount. 
The Raja of Ragoo^lnir is the representative of the ancient 
Rajpoot Kingdom of Kcccheewarra, as Raja Man Sing is of that 
of Nurwur. The former is a man of intelligence and good man- 
ners, but not of practical ability; ami his thoughts chiefly dwell 
on the ancient position and power of his race, and on the con- 
trast between their condition and his. Kaja Man Sing, of Pa- 
rone, has been going on fairly and quietly since he was restored 
to his State in July 1869. The grant to him of a village in 
British territory in Jageer, of the annual value of Rs. 1,000, haa 
been lately sanctioned as a reward for the service rendered by 
him in April in 1859, the capture of the Rebel Tantia Topee. 
The cattle lifting propensities of the Dewan of rfirsee have long 
been notorious. Fear and keen distrust are the chief character- 
istics of the feeling of all f these petty Chiefs towards Gwalior. 

Bundles mid u Agency .-* The Jagirdar of Paldeo and Reis of 
Sohawul died in 1805-66 and the succession of the next heir 
in each case was duly sanctioned. One case of Suttee occurred 
in Rewah, in which severe measures for the duo punishment 
of those concerned were taken by the Rewah Chief. One \vas 
also attempted *in Nagode, which, though prevented, caused the 
death of the *wernau from injuries she received on the occasion* 
The band of dacoits on the Allahabad and Rewah frontier %a* 
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dispersed. The Stales of S*di:iwul and Jigneo arc under British 
maimgement and those of ChnUerpoor .and Chirkary under gene- 
ral siipcrv'isiiJiu Sohawul- has been under British management 
fur several. years, owing (.o the imbecility of the Into Jieis LalL 
Sheo Sing, who died on 31st October 1 8 Go. II is grandson ami 
successor, a lad of 14 years Shore Jung Bahadoor Singh, is 
in i he Wards’ Institution, Benares, Jiyme is similarly man- 
aged for a similar reason. The utter disorder in which wo 
found CkuUeepoor 3 years before prevented much progress 
there. The administration of Chirkary was carried on by the 
Na f ivc managers on the system established by the late Chief. 
AdjygLitr . — The young Chief, close on his majority, fell into 
the hands of ,soivie ill-disposed persons. The interference of 
Colonel Myadc resulted in some improvement. Bijmvar. — The 
Chief of tli is Stale continues to administer it w iih judgment 
and good sense, lie promises to be an able ami enlightened 
ruler. Duttia . — The Maharaja, Bhewnny King, has maintained 
the return is and improvements c libeled in this State while it 
was under British management, lie is well disposed, but un- 
fortunately of a.n indolent *disposit ion, Myltcre . — The Co is 
ltughbeer Sing has managed his to Hairs well since the oslaie. 
was made over to him I wo years ago. Nay ode. — 'I he Baja 
Kimhohin Sing has administered ids Slate very fairly since 
ii.s management was restoied to him two yea, is ago. Oorclta . — 
The young Maharaja Ilumeer Sing is on the eve of attaining 
his majority. He is studious and ready wjl h his books, but 
sadly deficient in manner and bearing. Ntinnah. — The Maha- 
raja Nirput Sing continues to administer his State with judg- 
ment and ability, llcmth . — The Chief shows 'no disposition to 
intioduee into the administration any ol the reforms or im- 
jnovement.s which are ,so much called for. There were two 
eases of “ Munsmaree” in this State in which .15 persons were 
killed. The crime consists of the deliberate murder or sacrifice 
of one or more members of his family Ify an oppressed or ag- 
grieved party, in presence of bis oppressor, where he finds him- 
self unable to contend with liim; l)ie idea, doubtless, being 
that he thereby brings down a curse mg or that "the responsibi- 
lity for the crime rests with, the latter. The Maharaja him- 
self is intelligent and well-disposed, but lie is wedded to the 
old Native views of management. <S umptur . — There has been 
ar times a strong tendency to trouble between the young Prince, 
Baja Bahadoor, and his mother. * * ■ 

The Civil Com ts. — The Courts of the Political officers adju- 
dicate civil claims of an ordinary nature, amongst the residents 
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within the limits of their respective Agencies, when the cause 
of fiction arises therein, and the defendant is actually residing, 
or .carrying on business, within such limits at the time of the 
commencement, of the suit ; claims of a considerable amount are 
referred to a Punehayet. At Indore and Sohore there are also 
Sudder A means’ Courts, which try suits up to Rs. 100, an ap- 
peal lying from their decision to the Courts of the Assistant 
Agent, Governor General, and Political Agent., respectively* 
These Courts have been in existence ior many years, and an- 
swer the purpose for which they are maintained; but they 
do not appear to possess* any legal stains . The Kamasdar 
of t he British IVrguimah of Man poor, find the Superinten- 
dent of Bunvaui, try suits up to Rs. 100 and Us. 1,000 res- 
pectively, an appeal lying born their decision to the Deputy 
Bheel Agent. There arc five Courts of Small Causes at the 
British Military Stations — Gwalior, Alhow, Nocmuch, Nowgong 
and Ndgodo, piesided over by the Canton m out Magistrates,, 
and empowered to try civil suits up to Us* 500. There is no 
appeal from their decisions. The Court of the Agent, Governor 
General, hears appeals from the Courts of the Political officers, 
ami it is vested with llue powers of the High Court,- contem- 
plated in section 4(5 of Act XL. of 1865, in respect of the 
Cantonments Small Cause Courts. Maharajah Siudia has late- 
ly given his consent to the establishment of a Civil Court.’ 
at Gooua, under the Political Assistant, to take cognizance 
of the numerous claims preferred to that officer against the 
Government Postal or other Estai dish men ts, the Bullock Train 
Department, &e , in that neighbourhood. An appeal lies 
under certain circumstances, to the Political Agent of Gwa- 
lior. The procedure followed and the scale of fees taken 
in all the above Courts are in accordance with the Civil; 
Procedure Code and the Stamp Act, though neither of these 
Acts are in force in these territories. The number of 
suits during the year was 4,974, of which 4,691, of the ag- 
gregate value of Rs, 1,51,706, were adjudicated. The average 
value of each suit was lhs. 32-6*5, and the average cost of 
conduct Its. -2-12-7 5 o^ nearly per cent. Most of the 
suits were for simple debt. Two hundred and eighty-three 
suits remained on the file undisposed of at the end of the 
year, or 6 per cent, of the number instituted. The average 
duration of suits was 16$ days in the .Courts of the Poli- 
tical Officers (including Maunpoor and Burwani), and 3 £ days 
in the SmaU .Cause Courts, or 8§ days for alh The chief 
causes of the long duration in many of the cases, were, first; the 
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.slowness of punchayets in coming to a decision; second, the 
great difficulty experienced in obtaining the attendance of .wit- 
nesses from the Native States ; and third, the unavoidable post- 
ponements and adjournments of the Courts, owing to the absence 
elsewhere, on duty, of the presiding Officers, Of 2,219 witness- 
es summoned 1,693 were detained for one day, 338 for two 
days, 246 between three and six days, and 41 between eight 
and twenty-three days, the general average for each witness 
being l-3-5th days. There were nine appeals to the Court of 
the Agent, Governor General, all which were dismissed. 

The Criminal Courts . — All the Political Officers exercise the 
powers of Magistrates within their Agencies, as well as in 
instances of crime, of an international or inter-jurisdictional 
character in the Native States and in all cases in which Bri- 
tish subjects are concerned as principals. The Court of the 
Political Agent for Buudelcuml takes special cognizance, 
of crimes involving a sentence of death, transportation, or 
imprisonment for life, occurring in the non-treaty States, 
as do those of the Political Officers in Mahva, in respect of 
the same class of crimes, in. the territories of the mediatis- 
ed Chiefs therein. In the case of t the estates of many' of 
the guaranteed petty Chiefs and Tlmkoors of the latter Pro- 
vince, especially those under the Bhopal Agency, the entire 
criminal jurisdiction appears, for many years past, to have, in 
practice, lain wholly with the Political Officers, though some of 
the feudal Chiefs have of late begun to call in question the right 
of the latter to exercise such authority. The Cantoument Magis- 
trates exercise the powers of Magistrates, two of these Officers (at 
Nowgong and Nagode) being Assistants in the Political Depart- 
ment. The Courts of the Political Agents, within the limits 
of whose charge these Cantonments are situated, are the 
Courts of session for the latter, and of appeal from the or- 
ders of the Cantonment Magistrates. The Political Assistant 
at Nagode and the Tuhsildar of Sohawul exercise the powers of a 
Magistrate and subordinate Magistrate, respectively, on the 
portion (about 100 miles) of the Allahabad and Jubbulpore 
'Railway which falls within the territory of the JNative States. 
The Native Superintendent of Bunvani, arid the Deputy 
Magistrate of Khull on the Agra and Bombay Road exercise 
the powers of Subordinate Magistrate of the 1st class, and the 
Kamasdar of Manpoor of the 2nd class, respectively, appeals 
lying from their orders to the Court of the Deputy Bheel 
Agent. The Superintendents of Rutlani and Jignee exer- 
cise the powers of Magistrate and'. Subordinate. Slagistrate, 
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respectively, in the States under their, management. In the 
case of crimes beyond their powers a*s Magistrates, which are 
brought before the Courts of the Political Officers-— except- 
ing committals from the Cantonments, in respect of which they 
are vested with the powers of Sessions Judges— -the proceed- 
ings are referred for confirmation by the Court of the Agent, 
Governor General, which exercises the functions of a 'High 
Court over all the Lower Courts above referred to, saving in 
the case of capital sentences, which, if concurred in by it, are 
submitted for the final orders of the Government of India before 
they are carried into execution. The law is administered ac- 
cording to the Penal and Criminal Procedure Codes except- 
ing by the Superintendent of Kutiain, who acts in accordance 
with the laws of that State. The Criminal Procedure Code is 
formally in force only within the limits of the five British Can- 
tonments. '1 he number of crimes brought before the Courts of 
the Political and Cantonment Magistrates was 1,548, of these 36 
were murderand attempted to murder, 4 culpable homicide, 2 rape, 
3 dacoity wit Ji murder, 73 dacoity, *2 4? robbery, 34 housebreak- 
ing, 660 theft of cattle and ordinary theft, 20 receiving stolen 
property, and 792 miscellaneous. The number of case's pending' 
at the close of the year was 44 against 49 at the close of J 864- 
65. The average duration of the cases disposed of was nearly 
16^ days in the Courts of the Political Officers, and seven days 
in those of the Cantonment Magistrate ; the aggregate average 
being about 10$ days. The duration of some of the cases was 
owing to the difficulty of obtaining the attendance of witnesses 
from the Native States. Of the persons brought to trial during 
the year, 641 per cent, were convicted, and 36*9 were acquitted. 
Of the prisoners committed, 12 died, and 9 escaped while under 
trial. The punishment of whipping was imposed in 97 cases. 
There were only two appeals to the C.uut of the Agent, both of 
which were dismissed. 

The Police Fore* maintained in British cantonments ami 
states under direct: British management numbered 903 costing 
Ks. 84.933, of which R$. 23,580 was met by local funds. The 
only Jails may be said 4o be those at Indore, Sehore, and Gb6- 
na, The others are quite unsuitable* New jails have bebta 
sanctioned for Indore, Augur, Gwalior, and Nowgong. There 
were L861 prisoners in jail during the year and 308 at the end 
of it The average cost of each was R>. 58-10. The health and 
conduct of the prisoners were satisfactory. 

only revenue realised under the Central India 
Agency lor the. Government of India, is that derived from tire 
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Maun poor Perffunnah* a ml the Aldcary, Telegraph, Postal,' and 
Stump olleetions, and the Small Cause Court and other 
judicial receipts of the British cantonments a ml agencies 
amounting in all to Its. 2,29,460. 

■Education . — In the schools under the administration or super- 
vision of British officers there were 1,302 pupils daily, the cost 
was It?. 16.167, which was met from grants-in-aid, feed, sub- 
scriptions and a one per cent, laud cess. The principal institution 
is the Sehorc hoys’ school. The girls’ school at Sdmre was 
established in July 1861 hy the Political Agent, and its pros- 
pect* so far are most encouraging, fho number of pupils being 
already 135. 

The amount ^sanctioned for Public T!o/£* was Its. 7,62,000. 
The sum of Its. 37,203 was expended from h cal funds. 

Military. —'\ here are 12 British cantonments or stations 
Tvidnn the limits of the Central India Agency, at which troops 
are located, 8 being garrisoned by the regular army, and 4 by 
the local corps under the office of the Ag nt, Governor Gene- 
ral. The total strength ot ali rank-i amounts to about 12,100 
men, of whom 3,950 are Europeans. 

Surveys. — The Typographical Survey was in progress in Gwa- 
lior, Itewah and Eastern Bumllccund. The lit* wall Survey 
party completed an area of 3.208 sqjiare miles, with a triangnla- 
tiou of 4,630 i-fjuare miles, making the entire work, since the 
commencement of the survey 7.701 square miles, ot which 6,474 
are in Rewah, and J,32t> in the adjoining .stales of Bundiecumi. 

Medical Aid . — The tables show that <49.808 patients were 
treated in 19 of the Dispensaries tiering the year. The num- 
ber of deaths, while under treatment, in 15, was so many as 
1,225* Vaccination was performed in 14,849 cases. The ag- 
gregate chuiges amounted to Rs. 23,458-6-9. Aloof, 1,260 
were in-dom* patents* most of whom wen* supported from the 
Dispensary Funds. The number of deaths while under treat- 
ment was very large; but of the 276 returned for the Indore 
hospital and dispensary, most were pilgrims en route to, or re- 
turning from, Omikar Mandat ta, who were already past recovery. 
Of the vaccinations about 11,150, or-76 per cent., were success- 
ful 

In dosing his Report Lieutenant Colonel 11 J. Meade, C. S', 
I., expresses his satisfaction with the whole of the Political 
Agents nod Assistants, and the other officers— Major Hutchin- 
son. tiwaiinr ; Major Osborne, C. B., Bhopal ; Doctor Stratton; 
Bund fecund ; Colonel Daly, 0. B., Western iMalwa ; Cap- 
tain Emmmuan, Bheel Agent ; Lieut. Blower?, Officiating Do- 
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jroty Agent; Captain Mai tin, Political Assistant, Goona ; and 
Mr. Coles, Political Assistant, Nngode. 

The Eighteen Feudatory Platen of Itnjpootaua. 

Gkxekal. 

The Country and People. — Rnjpootana stretches from 23° J 5 # 
to 30° North Latitude, and from 01)° 30' to 7b° 15' of Hast Lqjgc* 
gifcude, containing an area of 1.23,000 square miles, with a po- 
pulation approximately estimated at ten millions. Excluding 
the imperial possessions of Aj mere and Mai rw ami, the province 
is divided into eighteen separate Slates. The con figuration 
of Rojpootana is that of an irregular pentagon ; bounded on the 
North and North East by Bhawulpore ;*mi the distiicts of Hui> 
liana, Goorgaon, Muttra and Agra ; on the East by the domi- 
nions of Sciiulhia ; on the South by Hoi bar's territory, the 
Midiee Kanta, the Hewn. Kanta, Pahlunpoor ami Guzerat ; and 
on the West by Sindh. Its extreme length from JBikaneer ou 
the North to Banswarra on the South is not less than 460 miles ; 
and its breadth from Hholepore on the Hast to J eysulmere oil 
the West 630 miles. The Antvullees, running in a direction 
North Hast and South-West, divide Rajpoot ana intt) two .not' 
unequal parts. To the North West 70,000 square miles com- 
prehending the states of Mar war, Bikancor, Jey.sulmere and 
Shekawuttee, of sand hills and rocky ridges, roll away to 
Bhawulpore and the Indus. The other half consists of the 
Alpine Division in the Aravulleos ami collateral spurs, em- 
bracing the great part of ALy war, ami Bans w ana, Duong ur- 
pore and Pertahgorh ; the JSouth Hast Division containing 
the picturesque and well wooded states of llaraotee and 
the Eastern division of champaign and ct real -producing land. 
In the Serohi .Sr.a ‘0 the Aravulle^s culminate in Mount Aboo, 
the sanitarium of Raj poo tan a, 6,800 feet, above the son. The 
passes though the Ini Is are few and exceedingly difficult. In 
the 260 miles betvfecn lbirr and Edur*there is only one road 
practicable for wheeled carriage and that has been recently 
opened out. Other rijjgos connect the great range with tlm 
Vindhyas. The pvinciptil hills not olfshoots of the Aravutlees 
are those on which Jodhpore is built, the Boondee and InduT- 
ghur hills which rise on an almost level plain like islands. in the 
sea ; the Mokundra range in Haraotie, a most, important strate- 
getical line, the pass through which has been rendered nicmora^ 
ble by Monsonfs disastrous retreat ; the Rajinahal hills in Jey/ 
pore and T0n4<» through which the river Bunas has forced for 
itself a wild and picturesque passage ; the Kerrowiie Hills ; the 
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Ulwur group ; and the Hilly tracts of Meywar, Doongurpore, 
Ban's warra and Pertabgurh. 

The most important river in Rajpootana is the Churn- 
bul, which, rising in Central India, enters the province near 
Hinglazgurli, a fort historically famous as the place to which 
Holkar used to deport his State prisoners. After separating 
Boondee from ICotah this river forms the boundary betweeu 
Jeyporc, Kerrowlie and Dholepore and Scindhiay territo- 
ries. The scenery on many parts of the Chumlml, more es- 
pecially in the neighbourhood of Kotah, may well bear compari- 
son with that on the Rhine. The district is full of game of the 
larger species ; and for generations the Chiefs of Kotah have 
prided themselves on a spore unique, as ordinarily free from dan- 
ger, which they can show to their friends and their guests with- 
in almost a cannon shot of the capital ; for in the cool pleasant 
shade under the cliffs along the banks of the river tigers cons- 
tantly lie, and on being forced by missiles from the heights above 
to quit, their sylvan and rocky retreats, fall easy victims to the 
guus of the sportsmen seated in boats on the stream below. 
The Chumbul is joiued by the Kalee JScinde, the waters of 
which have already been swelled at’Gagrone by the Ahoo and 
at Rajgurh by the Newuj ; while further north it receives the 
Nej, the Parbutty and the Bunas ; eventually discharging itself 
into the Jumna, of which it forms one of the most important tri- 
butaries. Besides these there are other streams, such as the 
Bamgunga, Sumbheer and Dhoond in the Eastern states ; the 
Loonee, or salt river, and its tributary the Sookree, which issues 
from the Ajmere lake, and after a course of 270 miles empties 
itself into the Rutin of Kutch, and the Suburnuttee and Western 
Bunas in the Meywar Hills. The most remarkable natur- 
al feature in Rajpootana is its nniguificent lakes, natural and 
artificial. After the iSambhur lake, which is of natural forma- 
tion, the I)ev bur is the most extensive. But the finest hi an 
engineering point of view is that at Kunkrowlie or Rajnuggurh 
in Meywar. The retaining wall of this lake cannot be less than 
two miLes in length, built of massive masonry and of great height 
and thickness, supported by earthen embankments. In places 
the wall is 40 feer. in height and faced with marble. The area 
of the lake is about 12 square miles, and the depth is said to bo 
very considerable. It is one of the finest works of its kind in In- 
dia. 

Of the cities Jeypore is the handsomest, with its broad and 
regular streets well drained and paved. Between it and the 
deserted capital of Arabair is a broad sheet of water. Jhalra 
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Pa tun comes next with its numerous and beautiful temples* 
Kotah, with its high fortifications, lies on the right bank of the 
Chumbul. J.odhpore is large and ill-arranged. Kerrowtje is 
situated in a network of ravines, Boondee hangs on the gorge 
of a range of wooded hills. Bhurtporc vvith its mud walls is un- 
interesting, but the chiefs have concentiated their wealth on tile 
palaces and gardens of Deeg. Ulwur resembles Boondee in its 
position. Oodeypore clusters round the eastern bank of a fine 
lake, whilst on the opposite maigin wooded hills rise from the 
water brink throwing long deep shadows across the silvery ex- 
panse, The lake itself is studded with rocky islets on which ele- 
gant water palaces have been erected. Almost every village of 
any importance possesses defences and a keep of some kiud» 
which in many instances are kept in good repair and are mount- 
ed with old ordnance. Many of the large fortresses are estimat- 
ed to be impregnable ; and against an Asiatic power they pro? 
bably would be so. The most famous arc : — Rintumbore, Ja? 
lore, Gaghvone, Sherghur, Shahabad, Salombur, and Chittore. 
Even yet considerable jealousy is evinced in permitting strangers 
visiting these forts. Towards the*south the rocks may be briefly 
described as granitic ; while towards the north their character 
changes to fissile sandstone and mica schist. The hills to the 
cast of Meywar are of sandstone, vesting on a bed of transition- 
ary slate. Various strata exist, but sandstone predominates. 
Through this range runs an endless vein of haematite of iron 
yielding from 60 to GO per cent, of pure metal. Coarse white 
and black marble of inferior grain is quarried within a few miles 
of Jcypore, where it is skilfully worked and used in ornamental 
building. At Mukrana also, near the Sambhur lake, there are 
fine quarries of white marble. Of minerals, zinc and copper are 
found in Meywar. There arc unworked- mines about, 26 miles 
from Oodeypore towards Kherwarra, from which in olden days 
large quantities of silver were extracted. Copper and alum are 
found in Jcypore, aj*d iron is smelted in Meywar, Boondee and 
Jawud Neemuch. There are unworked lead mines at Ajrnere, 
and copper ore is also found in Ulwur. In the vicinity of the 
Rajmahal hills. carbuncle^abound. 

The Chiefs and Political Agents .— In 1803 our political re- ; 
lations with llnjpootana commenced during the Mahratta waiy 
and in 1817-18 during the Pindarree War its states accepted 
our protection. Of the 18 chiefs 16 are Rajpoots, 2 Jats and 
1 Mahomedan— 
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1. Meywar. 

: 8. 

Kishengurh. 

2. Jeypore. 

! 9. 

Jeysuliuero. 

‘3. Mar war. 

no. 

UlVur. 

1. Hoondee. 

;u. 

Sirohi. 

\ Bikaueer. 

|12. 

Doongurpore 

j. Kotah. 

p. 

Bans w arm. 

f. Kcrrowlie. 

II- 

Pertahgurh. 


15. JhalLnvar, 


Jot. 

« 

16. Bhurfcporo, 

17. 

Dholepore. 


Mahumedan. 
18. Tank. 


These States are under the political superintendence of the Go- 
vernor Gem* ml's Agent, with a .stuff' of four Assistants and five 
Political Agents, accredited respecli vely to the courts of — 1, 
Meywar ; 2, Jeypore ; 3, Alar wav ; -Is Blmrtpore ; and 5, Ilarao- 
tie. The jurisdiction of the Political Agent iu Mey war extends 
over the* States of — I, Mevwar or Oodcypore ; 2, Pertahgurh ; 
3, Doongurpore ; and 4, Hans w ana. The duties of the Politi- 
cal Agent Jeypore appertain to that State only. The Mar war 
Agent attends also to Muilonee. The Khurtpore Agent helps 
to attend to Dholepore. The Political Agent in Haraotie is 
accredited to the Courts of — I, Hoondee ; 2, Kotah ; and 3, 
Jhalhiwar. This officer is also Superintendent of the Mecna 
districts of Meywar, Jeypore and Hoondee, commonly called the 
Meeiia Khcrar. The 1st Assistant to the Agent Governor Ge- 
neral is also Political Superintendent of Simla, and Magistrate 
of A boo. Our relations with the principalities of — l, Hikancer ; 
2, Jeysulmere ; 3, Kishengurh ; 4, Kcrrowlie ; 5, Ulwur ; 6, 
Tonk ; and 7, Dholenore, are directly under the control of the 
Governor General's Agent. The 2nd Assistant to the Agent 
Governor General holds the office of Assistant General Superin- 
tendent for the suppression of Thuggee and .Dacoity in Raj poo- 
tana in addition to his other duties, •The Commandant of the 
Meywar Hheel Corps stationed at Khainvarra, and the 2nd in 
Command of that Regiment detached at Kotra, are ex officio 
Assistants to the Political Agent in Meywar ; and the former is 
moreover, Superintendent of the Meywar Hilly Tracts. Dis* 
tinct from the Political Staff, as above enumerated, there is for 
the administration of the British districts of Aj mere and Mair- 
wavra, which are situated in the heart of the province and unde r 
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the Government of t he North Western 'Provinces, a separate 
Civil Commission, the Coventor Genemr.s Agent being ex officio 
Commissioner. The Chiefs exercise supreme civil and criminal 
jurisdiction wilhiu the limits of their respective States. Con- 
trolled by no law but that of custom, and restrained by no check 
save the moral influence and fear of the British Government, 
their powers for good or evil are most extensive. The check of 
revolt by tbe petty nobles and people the British Government 
has removed. These petty nobles or Tliakoors form the landed 
aristocracy. Descended. iu t most cases, from the same stock as 
the reigning family, their estates were originally assigned as a 
reward for military service ; and. so long as they perform their 
obligations to their suzerain, the grants are not resumablc. The 
conditions on which they hold their lands are not very onerous ; 
a small annual rout or tribute, amounting to 8 per cent, and up- 
wards, is paid ; and horsemen and loot soldiers have also to be 
maintained for the service of the .State. But; heavy fees are 
levied on occasions of .siu.-cec-sion, marriage, birth, &c., and 
it is usually regarding these demands that ill-feeling is ex- 
cited. The landed nohlos^are hoid responsible for tjie safe- 
ty of life and propeity within their estates ; and they exercise 
certain powers over their tenants in criminal and civil matters. 
As a body the Jageerdars and petty chiefs do not abuse the au- 
thority entrusted to them. They are decidedly popular amongst 
the middle and lower classes In many places they harbour pre- 
datory tribes whose gains they share 1 . 

Law and Justice — No system exists in any State which is 
not under British management. Unwritten customary law based 
oil tdie Shusters, or on the Koran in the Touk chiefship, is un- 
derstood to be the law of the laud. But there are no permanent 
or reliable officials to administer it. In some States, offices com- 
bining important judicial and revenue limct-ions are openly 
leased out at a fixed annual rental, the leaseholder re imbursing 
himself by fines and often by illegal extortion. When public 
outcry against his acts becomes general, the Chief of the State 
commonly imprisons him until ho disgorges, in the shape of & 
heavy fine, a part of* the money squeezed from the un- 
happy people. Having paid the fine he is frequently re em- 
ployed. Civil suits are usually settled, by private arbitration, 
compromise, and caste punchayets ; and such settlement causes 
little dissatisfaction. In criminal cases the tendency is to leniency^ 
while caste gftchees are dealt with rigorously. Cow-killing is es- 
pecially heinous. Capital punishment is opposed to Hindoo feel- 
ing and is rarefy awarded. Political Agents take notice only of 
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cases of mutilation and tori are now rare. Despite these shortcom- 
ings, Colonel Kden represents the great bulk of the population 
as both well contented and prosperous. Although the administra- 
tion of our own provinces is incomparably superior in every respect, 
it may be fairly questioned whether as a body the people are better 
satisfied. This undoubtedly arises from a feeling, deep-seated in 
every human breast, of pride and complacency at being go- 
verned by those of the same race and religion. Whilst material 
wealth and progress are far greater and more rapid in British 
India Ilian in Raj poo tana, less actual poverty and destitution are 
to he found in*the latter. Previous to the mutiny of 1857 our 
motives were often viewed with fear ami suspicion, and our in- 
teiftrence with dread and jealousy. Half of t lie chiefs have no 
male heir, and were apprehensive about the succession. But the 
liberal policy pm sued since 1857, in according to Chiefs the 
right of adoption, in granting honours and distinctions, and even 
in .associating them in the Council Chamber of the Empire, has 
happily changed this feeling, and far more cordiality and trust 
are now evinced in their relations with our Government than 
was formerly the case. Nor have our acts in respect of our own 
feudal aristocracy been unheeded. The grant of Civil and Judi- 
cial powers to Thakoors and Jageerdars in Glide, the Punjab 
and elsewhere, ami the general improved status in which they 
are held, have all been hailed as indications of our future con- 
duct towards them. 

Inter Feudatory Cases . — For the adjudication of criminal 
cases between different states Courts of Vakeels wore estab- 
lished 23 years ago, at Mount A boo, Oodcypore, Jeypore, Jodh- 
pore and Deoiee, the respective head quarters of the Governor 
General's Agent, and the Political Agents of M ey war, Jeypore, 
Marwar and Haraotie. These tribunals arc simply courts of 
equity awarding both punishment to offenders and redress to the 
injured. They are, though far from perfect, admirably adapt- 
ed to meet the requirements of the country? Instituted for the 
general protection of life and property throughout these States, 
they have been very sueccessful in their object, violent crime and 
highway robbery having materially diminished. The troops 
perform police duties. Along the main lines of communication 
guards and posts are maintained. The pay allowed is a mere 
pittance, and is disbursed at irregular intervals. Efficiency 
from such a force cannot be expected, and is certainly never 
exacted. Putting aside highway robbery an el ; affrays con- 
sequent on border and clan disputes, the amount of crime is 
proportionately less than in our own provinces; In larceny, in 
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crimes of fraud, and in similar offcncea t lie contrast would be 
specially favourable. But dacoity ami cattle robber}" remain 
lamentably rife. The Media davoils of Shekhawattee, ot Ulwur, 
mid of Goorgaon are noted for their daring and skill. In the 
southern districts, to o, the Moghcc&s and Bheels are export, 
troublesome, and constant robbers. The commission of crimes 
against property is much favoured by the extensive wastes, the 
sparseness of the population, and the many interlaced jurisdic- 
tions. 

Infanticide and Suttee . — Those ciimes, formerly very coni' 
mon, are now almost. cxtiTict. Infauticide has been diminished, 
if not extinguished, by the check placed by the Chiefs on the 
exorbitant demands made by the Charuns and Bhats on occa- 
sions of marriage. The Rajpoots themselves now regard it 
as a crime of a heinous nature, for which they can urge 
no religious sanction. Evidence of the frequency of Suttee 
in former limes is found in the numerous stones on which 
the figures of the husband and the wile who burnt herself after 
the death of the funner are engraven. In Rajasthan many such 
mementoes may be sev-n in evefy village ; the images of some-*, 
times two and three female figures being carved thereon. Such 
self-sacrifice is rarely voluntary. It it g< nerallv due to time- 
honoured custom, the exhortations of the family and bards, 
and maddening drugs. On the death of the Mniiarann ot Oodev- 
pore in 1861 his wives refused to sacrifice themselves but his 
favourite slave girl was induced bv her brother to burn for the 
honour of the head of the Seesodia clan. In June 1866 the 
Malta Rao of Kotah died, and his last obsequies were observed 
without the sacrifice of human life : one lady, indeed, was anxi- 
ous to become a Suttee, hut was prevented by the deceased’s 
son, the present Chief of Kotah. 

Jails . — With the exception of Meywar, .Fey pore, Bhnrtpore 
and Ulwur (which during minorities have been under British 
management) and *Kerrowlie, jail accommodation within the 
States of linjpootana is very defective. The promiscuous lodg- 
ing of male and femaje prisoners in one lock-up, lias ceased to 
exist. • 

Revenue is derived chiefly from land but also from Iran sit duties* 
In the States of Jeypore, Marwar and Bhnrtpore the most im- 
portant of the minor branches is that domed from salt. An im- 
mense quantity of salt, is exported from Rajpootaun; The total 
public revenue# of the eighteen States, excluding that of all petty 
Chiefs, may he set down at £2,360,000, of which £1,500,000 
may be estimated as realized from the land. This latter sum 
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amounts to about 3 annas per acre. In no way can the 
degree of advancement, and fertility of the different dis- 
tricts of Rajpootana be belter exemplified than by comparing 
the areas and land revenues of a few of those -most iso-, 
latcd. Bhnrtpoie on the east* with an area of 1,974 square 
miles, raises a land revenue of I6Jj lakhs, or Its. 840 to 
the square tnile ; whilst Jeysulmere on the west, with an area 
of 12,252 square miles obtains but Us. 25,000 from land, or 
about rupees two to the square mile. Kishengurh, in the 
centre of llajpool ana, has an area of 724 square miles and 
a land revenue of Its. 1,50,1)00, whilst Sirohi on the south-west, 
with an area of 3,000 square miles, realizes scarcely lis. 70,000 
from land. The cultivated area of Raj poo tan a is not known ; 
it certainly does not exceed one-sixth or one seventh of the 
whole surface. It is true that in Mai war, Bikaneer, Jeysul- 
merc, and parts of Shekhnwaltee I lie soil is in a great mea- 
sure uncul turable, but. in Southern and Eastern Raj- 
pootana no such cause exists to account for the extensive 
wastes of grass lands and scrub jungles. The population 

is sparse when compared with our own provinces. In the 
North Western Provinces 430 inhabitants to the square 

mile is not considered excessive, here it is not 100. Bor- 
dering on the populous districts of Upper India, it might 

have been supposed that a tide of emigration of the rural 
classes would have flowed into Rajpootana, but it lias not. The 
cause may he found in the absence of any fixed land as- 
sessment. During the minorities in TJlwur and Bhurlpore, 
settlements for terms of years were completed to the great ad- 
vantage of the States and of the people. In the other princi- 
palities the land revenue is raised under various systems. In 
some, money payment is exacted ; in most, it is taken in kind. 
The assessment is commonly made yearly, when the crops are 
standing or after they have been gathered ; the Government 
revenue officer then estimates the turn-out* ol the harvest, and 
fixes the amount of the Government share accordingly. The 
Government demand varies ; one-third to one fifth of the total 
outturn is considered equitable, but oftgh as much as two-fifths 
is exacted. It is not unusual to lease out villages to contract- 
ors for short terms of years varying from one to five. The 
evils of such a system are too apparent to require lengthened 
notice. In Rajpootana the lights of the ryot are secured by 
no tenant law. Legally he would seem to be a tenant at will ; 
but by usage he is not considered liable to ejectment so long as 
he pays the revenue. 
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Education is little attended to except by the 'Maharajah of 
Jcypore. Girls’ schools especially obtain little favour. There 
are some schools, well cared lor, in Meywar, Bhurtpore and 
Ulwur also. 

Public Works . — A system of good metalled communications 
remains t lie great desideratum of Raj pool ana. A first class 
road has been in course of construction for some years to con- 
nect Agra and Ajmere, via Bhurtpore and Jeypcre. During 
the recent minority of the Malm Kami of Oodeypore, an excel- 
lent metalled road was constructed from the capital to the con- 
fines of the State in the* direction of Ncemuch, a distance of 
some 40 miles. The outlay on the work amounted to Rs. 
2,77,000. lu the Bhurtpore State, now under British manage- 
ment, metalled roads have been completed on most of the im- 
portant lines of traffic. 1 1 is much to be regretted that the 
British possession of Ajmere should have been so much 
neglected in the matter ol communications. Since the forma- 
tion, however, of I lie liajpootuna Circle of Public Works in 
1863, the wants of Ajmere have received a fair measure of 
attention. The subject of an extension of the railway system 
into Kajpootrma has heed constantly brought forward during 
the past two years. The consent; of almost all the Chiefs iu 
these States has been obtained to the conditions which the 
Government deems essential before any project can be sanc- 
tioned. 

'Flu', Military Establishments and Armed Police maintained 
by the States under this Agency are shown approximately iu 
the following return. This statement docs not include the 
guns and troops and kept up l>v the potty chiefs, if these were 
added the numbers would be increased by about one-third. 
Nine out of ton of the guns arc unserviceable. The Cavalry 
are not disciplined and are armed with swords and match-: 
locks. With I he exception of a few regiments, the Infantry 
soldiers are miserably armed and equipped, Fiint lnuskota or . 
matchlocks form the principal armament. This braiich is re- 
cruited from all parts of i4ie country, and from all classes. They 
troops are generally froiti three to twelve months in arrears of 
pay. 
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Trade . — The principal mart 3 of Raj poo tan a arc Pal lee, Jey- 
pore, Tonk, Kutah, and Jludra Patuii, ami the salt depots of 
Sambhur, Puchhuddra and Deedwana in Manvar. Pallee, si- 
tuated on the main road from Ajinerc to Ahmedabad, and about 
50 miles from Jodhpore, is tin* commercial capital of the south- 
western diwsion of the province; that is to say, of the vast 
tract of country to the west of the mountain barrier of the Ara* 
vulli range* from Sambhur on the north to tiuzerat on the 
south. The Pallee merchants arc famous as enterprising trad* 
ers, having commercial relations with most parts of India, but 
more especially with Bombay, where they arc known as *' Mar- 
ware< s/’ Salt and cotton arc the chief exports, piece goods 
and sugar the principal imports. The trade across the various 


frontiers is thus estimated : — 

Imports. Exports. 

South-West Frontier ... ... £750,400 £75li,70O 

Eastern .Frontier ... ... £511,100 £051,000 

Korth and North-West Frontier £*Jf>0,000 £100,000 

South and South-East Frontier £250,000 £700,000 


► - — ■ — * -■ - 

Total £1,761.500 £2,213,700 

or a total trade of £3,075,200, the exports exceeding the im- 
ports by £4 52,200, which is balanced by receipts in bullion. 

Raj COOT a n a Agency. — Bikaneer. — The area is 1 7, CSO square 
miles, or half that of Ireland, whilst the population does not 
exceed 5,50,000. The territories of this Ohiefship, with those of 
the contiguous State of Jeysuhnere and a great part of Manvar, 
form the vast tract known as the Indian Desert. Yet a rain- 
fall, which would be deemed miserably scant in richer soils,,* 
ensures to the agriculturist a plentiful harvest of “ hsijree,’'.am] . 
“moth,” of water-melons and oil plants. The quality of the 
'Vbajree” is highly lauded, and tlm excellence of the water- 
melons is equally famous. The capital has a population of 
60,000 and in it mafiy opulent merchants invested their savings 
till oppressive exactions of late have driven them away. The 
administration of affair^ is far from satisfactory. The Mahnra> 
jah is of an amiable disposition, and in manners and courtesy > 
perfect. Native gentleman. But his Highness is unfortunately 
of a suspicious temper, and lacks judgment and foresight The 
officials are constantly changed and heavily fined. Men of 
integrity, even in the native sense of the word, refuse to accept 
office. I)r. Cbleridge and his son, Captain Coleridge, have 
been employed by the Maharajah for the last 17 years, the 
former as his priwate physician, and the latter lately as Dacoity : 
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Officer and in various other capacities. By their untiring 
efforts in the cause of good order, they have earned for them- 
selves the confidence of all 'classes. 

Jeymlmere. — On 19th October Colonel Eden installed the 
Maha R.awui after long anarchy. Although this principality 
covers the wide area of 12/250 square miles, the revenues are 
very insignificant beiug!only lis. 91, {>71 in lSfio-{>0 against an 
expenditure of lls. 1,18,520. The capital contains 8,000 people 
and was, like Hikaucer, a retreat for the Os wall, Pulliwall, and 
other ri<*li merchants of India from* the Moguls, Mahrattas 
and Pindaiecs. Of kite many have left tor British territory. 

Kislumgurh is well administered by its present Chief, the 
Maharajah Pirthi Singh. The area is about, 724 square miles, 
and the population may he estimated at 1, UO, 000. The chief 
towns are Kishcngurh, Poopnugui li, and Surwar. The income 
of the State is Us. 2,25,703. 

Kervou'lie. — Maharajah Muddun Pal, G\ C. S, 1. of Kcr- 
rowlie is the head of the Jadoon tribe of Rajpoots. The area 
of the State is about 1,870 square miles, and the revenues be- 
tween three and four lakhs per annum. The administration is 
very satisfactory. Almost all matters and cases are submitted 
through the “ Musahibut,” or the Maharajahs Privy Council, 
to the Maharajah ; and the orders passed are forwarded to the 
executive minister, Thakoor Birik Blum Singh. One of the 
members of the Privy Council, Mallook Palljee, is head of the 
forces. The jail is one of the best in Rajpootami. 

Ulwur.— The minority ceased in September 1868. The re- 
venue amounts to about Rs, 20,00,000, ot which Rs. 17,22,697 
is derived from the Lmd Revenue. A ten years 7 settlement 
was made by the Political Agent in 1863, and has been most 
beneficial. The Maharau Rajah has the large cash balances 
which were in luuui on his accession. In Juno 1866 the peace 
was disturbed by the Vmtianoe into the State of Thakoor Luck- 
deer Singh at the head of a considerable armed following. No 
person of note rallied round him, and he was quickly driven 
out. * / 

Tank . — The present Nawab, Mahomed Ally Khan, a son of 
the late Chief, Wuzeer-ood uowla, and grandson of the 
famous Piiularce lender, Ameer Khan, succeeded in June 
1864. His administration does not lack in vigour. But his 
periodical visits are dreaded by the people precursors .of 
a demand for money. Excessive exactions hayo been levied 
from every class, and trade has declined. The Chiefs ultra- 
Maliomedvni proclivities render him unpopular with Itindoos. 
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The building of Hindoo tfMind.es is said to be interdicted, and 
even the repair of those in existence to be discountenanced. 
The late Nawab was orthodox in his tenets, but tolerant, 
•The absence of all except Mahoiuedaus, whether in the mili- 
tary or civil offices, exhibits a bigotry strangely contrasting 
with t lie liberality displayed in the surrounding Rajpoot Prin- 
cipalities, in all of which persons of every creed are em- 
ployed. The Thakoor of Lawa, the most powerful petty no- 
ble, resisted a demand for excessive nuzzerana, and in 180*5 
was unsuccessfully besieged by t lie Nawab. Our mediation 
resulted in the submission of the Thakoor, but the Nawab has 
sought to bring about a fresh disturbance by means more plau- 
sible thau truthful or creditable. 

Dhotepore has an area of 1626 square miles and a population 
of 625,000. Misrule, intrigue and debt marked the administration 
from 1861 to 1863. Under a new minister, the brother of Sir Din- 
kur Rao, a marked improvement has taken place, but his efforts 
have been in a great measure nullified by the evil influence ex- 
ercised over the Chief by a Mahomedan prostitute. The income 
is estimated at Rs. 10,00,000. * The lieir apparent is a young 
mail of 28, whom the effects of debauchery have rendered an' 
object of compassionate regret. He is still on bad terms with 
ihe Rana; but his son, a boy ol 4 or 5 years of age, is a great 
pet of his grandfather. 

Metwar Agency. — Oodeypore.— In November 186 1 the late 
Maharana Suroop Singh died and was succeeded by an 
adopted son, the present Maharana Sumbhoo Singh, a minor 
then 14 years of age. During the minority the administration 
was carried on by a Regency Council, supervised by the Politi- 
cal Agent. The Council worked badly. Iti 1S63 the misgo- 
verument became so atrocious that the Political Agent received 
more powers. The Maharana, recovering from a severe illness 
the result of excesses, began to reform, He was installed iu 
September 1866, when the cash balance in t lie Treasury ex- 
ceeded 30 lakhs *of rupees. The revenue in 1865-66 was Ra* 
26,61,273 and the expenditure Rs. 24,4 56 more. The Maharana 
has asked for the restitution of part of Mairvvarra, which has 
been under British management since 1821, The Maharana 
invested the Rao of Salombur during 1866. - 

The Meywar Hilly Tracts , the most unprofitable part of India, 
contain 150,000 Bheels in 16 clans which can muster 30,000 
fighting meif,* The Superintendent of the hilly tracts main^ 
tains a general supervision over the district, though the civil 
administration rests with the Rana. Each tribe goveitis iUelf 
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under i<s own Ciiief- Some as the Chiefs of Panurwa, Oganab, 
Joora Mail poor ami others, are powerful, maintaining little 
courts in which great etiquette is observed. 

Doontjurpore had an income of Rs. 1,26,618 in 1865-66 and its 
expenditure was Rs. 44,74(5 more. The Chief, Malm Kawul 
Oodey Singh, is about 28 years of age, and belongs to the See- 
sod i a family of Rajpoots. 

Jianmnirra is said to have an income of its. J, 26,000. The 
Chief, Maha Itawul Lutchmau Singh, is very intelligent, and 
active in his habits. lie has one legitimate son, an infant, 
named Jey Singh. 

Pertabt/urh — The revenues are set down at Its. 2,60,00 0. 
Maha Ilawut Opdey Singh succeeded in March 1801. Although 
scarcely 17 years of age, his aptitude, intelligence and general 
conduct were m* well reported on that the charge of the admi- 
liisfraiion was at once entrusted to him. 

Jkyfokk Agency. — Jet/pove , if not the most extensive, is 
certainly the wealthiest state in liajpootana. The area is estimat- 
ed at 16,250 square miles, with a population of about 1,900.000. 
The State is fortunate in its present ruler, the Maharajah Ram 
Singh. Without possessing any marked ability, ami wanting 
per Imps in firmness of purpose, his Highness is truthful ami 
benevolent, and possesses a clear understanding, coupled with 
an earnest, desire to promote the welfare ul his people. The 
late Prime Minister, Pundit Shcodeen Singh, left the impress of 
his ability on all departments of the State. As the Maha- 
rajah is himself somewhat dilatory and disposed to postpone 
the settlement; of difficult questions, business has very natural- 
ly fallen into arrears. There is a want of energy and of des- 
patch in all branches of the administration ; and until the Maha- 
lajah introduces more individual responsibility into the system, 
it will woik. as now, indifferently. The revenue is about £440,00 
and the expenditure £360,000. Much of the land 1ms been 
allotted ns endowments and is held by chiefs, on tributary, al- 
lodial and Jagheer tenures, tihekuwu ttce is dependent on 
tl-eypiTc. Seekur, Khetrec, Patun and 1 iussao are the principal 
tributary chicfships. Futteh Singh, the young chief of Khetree, 
has introduced a most enlightened policy and reforms. The 
Itao oi Patun is the direct lineal descendant of the Tuar Kings 
of Delhi, who/ when expelled by the Ghor dynasty, settled at 
Patun. The affairs of the chiefahip are in a very unsatisfactory 
condition. To the very south of Jey pore is the petty chiefship 
of Ooniara. Though lying in one of the richest portions of 
Jey pore, it has, through the mismanagement of its Chief, be- 
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come hopelessly involved. The school of Jeypoue are attend- 
« M ] by 3,000 pupils. There are dispensaries, hospitals and a me- 
dical school. A new jail has been erected. 

Marwak Agency . — Marmir is in area the largest of the 
Uajpoot principalities. Its greatest length north and south is 
about 250 miles, and its breadth not le.-s than 290. Without. 
Mill lance, the tract adjoining Sindh, the breadth of the State 
would be hardly 2(H) miles, with an area ol some 35,000 square 
miles. Omitting Mullanec, the feudatories of which are ma- 
naged by the Political Agent, paying tribute only to the Maha- 
rajah, the population is estimated at 1 ij millions. Takht Singh, 
the Maharajah, formerly a Vakeel at lidur and selected hy the 
nobles and officials to succeed, is addicted to excessive drinking, 
spending the greater portion of bis life in the female apart- 
ments. ^The affairs of the State are left to underlings, who have 
not the welfare of their master or the people at heart, and who 
pander to the Maharajah’s avarice, his ruling passion. The 
dissensions in Ilia own family are notorious ; the disputes be- 
tween him St- It ami his elder sops arc unseemly in the extreme. 
One of his Highness prominent failings is the desire, to provide 
for his very numerous offspring from the jagetrs of his no- 
bles. The Heir is Juswunt Singh. 30 years of age. lieured 
in such au atmosphere, and with the example he has had 
before him, it cannot be a soutce of wonder that he is report- 
ed to be violent, passionate and dissolute. It is notorious, 
too, that both he and his brothers entertain parties to levy 
contributions throughout the country, and it is even 'affirmed 
that they plunder the merchant and the traveller. Marwar is 
undoubtedly the worst administered State in Rajpootana, per- 
haps in India, As an example, the legitimate dues to the Raj 
of the tract from Loheanee to Sunchore, amount (o ik 30,000 
a year and it has been fanned for Rs. M),()00. The revenue of 
the whole state was calculated at Rs. ^0,00,000 in 1810 but it 
must have increased. 

BiiURiTOitE Agency. — Bhurtpore . — Maharajah . Juswunt 
Sino-h being a minor, the Political Agent has administered Ihe 
state since f 8 5 6 . The State is divided into the districts of Bhiirt- 
pore and Deeg, the former comprising 8 pergmmahs with an 
area of 1,300 square miles, and the latter 5 pergunnahs with 
an are of 653 square miles. Exclusive of orowiv lands valued 
at Rs. 1,18,000 per annum, which have been set aside for the 
expenses of Mle Maharajah’s household, tho laud revenue demand 
amounts to m lU\ 15,66,815. The total area of the State is 
1,263,408 acres, thus divided 

stwa 
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Feudatory & tales of Fajyootana. 


Rent free lands (liiaafee) 

, ■ , , ( Under cultivation 

Crown liui.18 I Arab]t , ]ylug &llow 

< Kl,iUs;, > Waste ... 


... acres 1,17,200 

... „ 7,40,000 

... „ 1,15,000 

... „ 2 , 01,200 


so that, the land assessment exceeds Rs. 2 per cultivated acre. 
This does not appear to press upon the people, for land is in 
great requisition. The present settlement, which was effect* 
ed in 1802 for six years, terminates in 1808. Measures are 
under consideration for a new settlement for a term of from 20 
to 30 years. During the period of the present assessment, i. e. 4^ 
years, 049 now wells have been dug and 292 are under con- 
struction. In 1866-66 the total receipts were Rs. 20,29,064 and 
the expenditure Jls. 28,92.307, owing to special causes. There 
was still a cash balance of lis. 9,20,133. The Government of this 
principality is beyond all comparison more just, more liberal, and 
more popular than that of any other chiefship in Rajpootana. 

II Alton i*: Agency. — haro tie comprising Jioondee , Kotah and 
JhallaH'ar, has an area ot nearly 10,000 square miles, with a po- 
pulation of 900,000 souls, and yields a revenue of about 45 lacs 
of rupees, ijoondee alone has an area of 2.291 square miles, 
a population of 20,400, and a revenue estimated at 6 lakhs. 
Malta Rao Rajah Ram Singh, the present ruler, is about 58 
years of age, and is most aristocratic chief in mien and manner. 
.A (t sense of impecuniosity” is everywhere apparent. The 
Chief has shown a tacit determination to decline every mea- 
sure of improvement. Kotah comprises an aiea of 5,000 
square miles, with a population of 4,60,00o. 'J lie revenue 
is estimated at 25 lacs, of which lis. 1 ,84,720 is paid as tri- 
bute to Government, and 2 lacs as a contribution towards the 
maintenance of the Deolie Irregular Force. The chief has a 
fondness for intoxicating spirits. The chiefship of Jkalkivxtr 
contains an area of 2,500 square miles and a population of 
2,2(1,000. From its gfoss revenue of 15 lacs, an annual tri- 
bute of Its. 80,000 is payable to Government. The Chief 
is a popular ruler, and the affairs of the State generally are cre- 
ditably administered. «• 


Si roii i Superintendency — Sir old, although comprising an 
area almost equal to that of Ulwur, 3,020 square miles, yields a 
revenue of only 1£ lakhs owing to its hilly character. In 1866-66 
the income was Ks. 1,26,043 and the disbursements,, Rs. 85,()0(>. 
Under Kao Oomeid Singh the Slate has inn roved/ but' it is not iu 
a satisfactory condition. V 
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UkUTlSH Adjukistua tion. 

Willi ihe exception of the court of the Political Superinten- 
dent of Sirohi and Magistrate of Aboo, there are no civil courts 
•under British officers within these States. At the close of 
1863 the operations of the Thuggee and Dacoitee Department Were 
brought to a close in British India. At the same lime the depart- 
ment was reorganized in the IS alive States. In 1865 eighteen, and 
in 1866 twenty three registered dacoits were committed. Against 
receipts for tribute to the amount of Rs. 16,77,158 has to be set 
charges for political establishments and irregular corps to ihe 
amount of lie. 11,81,168 leaving a surplus of Rs 3,96,090. Iu 
the British district of Ajmere the administration is under great 
obligation to the United Presbyterian Mission there, which had 
pupils on the rolls of their 44 schools with an average 
attendance of* 1,662. The school established at Mount Aboo iu 
1854 by Sir llenry Lawrence has trained 276 children of soldiers 
since that time ai a monthly cost of Rs. 21-12 each. 'Ihe Bri- 
tish force garrisoning llajpootana consists of one battery of 
Artillery, six squadrons ot Native Cavalry, one regiment of 
European and lour regiments of Native Infantry, the whole 
numbering on an average 4,750 fighting men, 992 being Euro- 
peans. 

Colonel Eden concludes his report by noticing favourably 
the executive staff of the political department-- Major Nixon, 
Major Beynon, Captain Imj ey. Captain Walter and Lieutenants 
Bruce and Muir ; and his Assistants, Mr. J. Blair, Captains N. W. 
Koberts and C. Blair, and the other officers military and civil. 
He describes the responsibilities of a Political Agent as most 
onerous. His actions in the cause of justice and good govern- 
ment are rarely known to the public, or to the Government, and 
i.o not find record in reports. Without authoritatively inter- 
fering, he is, and must iu a measure be, moved to counsel and 
urge the Chief of the State, to which he is accredited, to re- 
forms and progress* Without this impulse, advancement there 
would be little or none, and more often retrogression. lie is, 
too, a channel through which persons of all conditions, oppressed 
by State officials, secufe an audience or attention to their 
grievances, which they could not otherwise obtain from the 
head of the State. And yet in thus acting he must be careful 
to avoid giving offence to the Chief. There must be no 
semblance of active authority or interference ; (or the Rajpoot 
rulers are je&l6us of their prerogative. Good temper, tact, 
patience, and •ability are required of a political officer ; with- 
out these qualities he will assuredly (ail in obtaining the co- 
operation of the native governments. 
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CHAPTER XI L 
TRADE. 

Kxternal Trad**. 

From i he beginning of 1806-67 the Government of India 
made arrangements for tire periodical publication o( the Trade 
returns of ail India, in a form somewhat similar to ihat adopted 
by the Board of Trade* The first results have appeared in the 
Official Supplement to the Gazette of India. For past years 
they differ somewhat from those published by Parliament. We 
present the results, as published in Jiplia, for the years since the 
close of the Mutiny campaigns and for those affected by the 
American War: — 


Year. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Total Mer- 
chandise. 

Free. 

Dutiable. 

Free. 

Dutiable. 

1859-00 
18(50-01 
1801-62 
1862-63 
1803 01 

1 801-05 | 
1803-00 

.. ' 

£ 

10,850,23(3 
2 l,o 07,03 2 
2 1,888, 152 
35,687,4:13; 
53,501,003-' 
53,505,9-10; 

50,707,703? 

.£ 

9,477,037 
9,808.874 
9,10-1.03 1 
10,5 1 7,877 
10,757, 431 
1*2,195,803 

1 1,793,039' 

t 

2,979,723 
2,7 43,0 1 0 
3,010,910 
2,081,759* 
3, 100,180 
3,001,032 
3,518,501' 

i 

£ 

21,. 104,913 
20, K70.5 41 
19,619,476 
19,917,489! 
21,729, 1 80 
25,220,828 
20,99(7025 

£ 

! 50,(318,558 
51,792,577 
50,033,1 72 
08,85 1,558 
90,118,381 
93,923,003 
92,10(3,827 


The influence of the Ameiioan War becomes more apparent 
when wo look at. details. And fiisl as to the articles of e-xpmt 
chiefly a fleeted: — - 


Exports 

in 

Cotton Raw. 

J ut»o 
Raw. 

Wool. 

* 

i 

Silk Raw. 

. 

Rice. 

1859- 60 ... 

1860- 61 ... 
1861-62 ...! 
1862-01 ...! 
18(53-01 ... 
1801-05 ... 
•1805-66 ... 



£ 

5,572,204 
7,330,037 
10,202,701 
18,779,183 
35,801,785 
! 3 / ,{> i 3, 6 t>(> 

! 35,578,290! 

£ 

409,283 
537,415 
! 750,309 
1,506,896 
1,256,258 
j (>30,575 

£ 

71,790 

473,554 

355,810 

787,821 

80(3,038 

1,001,087 

(371,027 

£ 

799,252 
901,281 
0 25,838 
800,350 
918,530 
991,784 
499,94(3 

£ ' 

2.938,870 

3.219,247 

3,310,37(3 

3,800,075 

5,295,908 

4,057,522 


^ ~ 
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The following articles are produced or manufactured chiefly by 
English settlers : — 


ICx ports in 

Assam 

Tea. 

Coffee. 

Indigo. 

Sugar. 

Saltpetre. 

1859-00 

£ 

97 

£ 

97,910 

£ 

£ 

928,475 

£. 

1800-01 

101,09? 

249,095 

1,810,510 

970,403 

001,014 

1801 -0*2 

130,298 

402,988 i, 035,721 

727,810 

82S,37S 

1802-03 

| 178,089! 

i 

420,189 2,118,812 

230 050 

890.808 

1803-01 

: 220,394 

51 8.7081,720, 3 2 0 

041,480 

722,105 

1801-0 5 

203,051 

608,002 

1,809,785 

081,101 

1 

512,461 

1805-00 

• 258,550 

7 05, 508- 1 ,808,008 

! 

229,435 

005,310 

bast. S Monti is of 
1800 

237,497 

187,009 


08,120 

220,020 


The demand lor imports ot sugar, precious stones and Knglish 
doth created chiefly by the increased wealth of Bombay, is seen 
in t he following : — 


Imports in 

Surnr. 

° 

• 

Precious 

Stones. 

' Cotton 
Twist. 

Cotton 

Cloth. 

1800 01 

£ 

220,200 

£ 

127,910 

£ 

1,718.185 

£ 

0,317,018 

1861-02 

. 233,1-16 

120,115 

* 1 ,487,191 

8,700,829 

1862-03 

382,209 

• 

154,397 

1,282,343 

8,346,418 

1863-04 ’ ... 

445,780 

220, 7 45 j 

1,553,427 

10,404,909 

1864-65 

324,893 

213,857: 

| 

2,247,750 

10,979,728 

1865-66 

• • 

416,510 

752,399 

1,082,554 

1 1,829,909 

Last 8 'Month* of 
1860 

324,389 

104,427 
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According to the Statistical Abstract published hy Parliament 
the total value of the Imports and Exports (including Trea- 
sure) of British Tndia, by Sea, from ami to Foreign Countries, 
in each of the Years ended 30th April was ; — 
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The total value of Merchandise and Treasure respectively im- 
ported into British India, by Sea, irons Foreign Countries, in 
each of the Years ended 30 tli April was: — 


Y EARS. 

Merchan- 

dize. 

Treasu 11E. 

Totau 


.£ 

a 

£ 

1841 

8,415,940 

1,786,253 

10,202,193 

1842 

* 7,788,565 

1,841,336 

9,629,90! 

1843 

7,603,602 

3,443,292 

11,046,894 

1844 

8,817,797 

4,794,679 

13,612,476 

1845 

10,754,066 

3,752,471 

1 4,50 6,537 

1846 

9,087,47 9 

2,495,959 

11,583,438 

1847 

8,8-96,663 

2,939,924 

11,836,587 

1848 

8,597,617 

1,973,391 

10,571,008 

1849 

8,344,803 

4,204,504 

18,5 49,307 

1850 

10,209,889 

3,396,807 

13,696,606 

1851 

11,558,780 

3,811,809 

15,370,598' 

1852 

12,240,490 

5,052,059 

17,292,549 

1853 ... ...j 

10,070,863 

6,831,377 

16,902,240 

1804 

11,122,659 

4,871,954 

15,994,613 

1855 ... J 

12,742,671 

2,028,256 

14,770,927 

185(5 ... ..j 

| 

13,943,494 

11,301,288 

25,244,782 

1857 

14,194,687 

14,413,697 

28,608,284 

1858 

15,277,629 

15,815,436 

31,093,065 

1859 

21,728,579 

12,817,071 

34,545,650: 

1860 

, 24,265,140 

16,356,963 

40,622,103 

1861 

* 23,493,716 

10,677,077 

34,170,793 

1862 

22,320,432 

14,951,985 

37,272,417 

1863 

22,632,384 

20,508,967 

43,141,351 

1864 

* • 

27,145,590 

22,902,581 

30,108,171 

1865 

28,150,923 

21,3G3,352 

49,514,275 

i : 
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'J'lu' Trwte of India. 

Valuo of the Principal Articles of Mordiamli.se ami of Treasure 

of the Y ears ended 


Principal ArHHiw. 

Col! pm 

Cotton, Raw 

Coiton Goods, including Twist 
Yarn 


3,171,789 

073,519 

19,502 


£ £ 

8 1,300 97,490 

3,019,089 

5 ’ 3,020,191 

810,019 

! Si 7 

14,329 riO.otri 


flndigo 

2,098,471 

1 ,838,17 4 

1 ,080.890 

2.1 >25,313 

1 ,809,685 

Dyes 

COthcr Kinds 

40,584 

08,891 

.102,131 

08,910 

100,559 

flUeo .. ' 

| 




f 

ij rain i Wheat 

' r 853,591 

1 

757,017 

752,295 

809,002 

889,1 60 

L 

COtlier Kinds 

J 





■iunw 

■l(),6o7 

5 J-,02 1 

41,79i 

42,296 

32,580 

Gunnii s and Gunny Rags 

105,777 


100,307 

287,111 

231,1 59 

Hides and Skins 

103,705 

• 

219,300 

321,444 

303,089 

337,819 

Ivory and Ivory Warn 

70,828 

50,71 » 

43,080 

90,lio 

55,886 

.0 wellery and Precious atones 

72,787 j 

82 , 027 ! 

! 

03,012 

*58,037 

129,360 

Juto 

08,717 

j 88,989 

100,030 

180,976 

112,617 

hac 

83,4. >3 

148.226! 

j 

139,177 

105,824 

150,080 

Oils 

J 1 ,823j 

Htfi,9J8j 

129,021 

92,722 

90,039 

Opium 

5,772,52«j 

5,073,395j 

5,459,130 

0,51 5,21 1 

7,031,075 

.Saltpctrn 

309,513] 

103,285 

375,632 

131,379 

418,804 

Seed* of all ^orts ... 

71,092 

210,731 

3*1,511 

501,420 

448,770 

Shawls, Cashmere ... 

59,887 

| 

i 3 47,002 j 

171,709 

140,270 

215,651) 

Silk, Haw 

j 713,032 

i 

000,09 1! 

019,319 

688,640 

667,545 j 



18,101,150 19,379,100 30,101,633 
511,289 * 918,930 1,055^30 


18,705/139 20,798,312] 21,519,803 
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Exported from British India. by Boa, to Foreign Countries, in each 
30th .April. 


1*.U 

1*53. 

1356 

1857. 

1853. 

1859 

[ I860. 

1HG1. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

C 

£ 

•£ 

£ 

109,702 

b2,604 

120,201 

132,819 

99,727 

135,036 

188,532 

337,433 

2,802,150 

2, 128,70 1 

3,31 4,951 

1 , 137,919 

4,301,708 

-4,09 4,100 

5,037,624 

7,312,108 

700,3 15 

S1.7,l<>3 

779,017 

88 l *,211 

809,183 

813.004 

■ 

763,586 

780,557 

78,571 

78, 050 J 58,898 

, 90,571 

91,482 

61,112 

44,838 

45,339 

3,007,700 

1,701 ,825* 2,124,332 

1,937,907 

1,731,339 

2,118,010 

2,021,288 

1,886,525 

113,518 

115.127 

58,901 

87,101 

123,123 

121,270 

■ 

11 1,495 

303,012 

1,201,503 

1,502,318' 2,598,0-0 

2,301,182 

3,119,173 

2,133,115 

2,270,2fKi 

2,962,497 



■\ 373,883 

138,199 

342,701 

1 1(5,915 

1,112,222 

135,059 

152,151 

180,212 

l 








) 124,309 

1 1-7,775 

198,411 

251,781 

200,014 

253,321 

32,712 

4.3,-118; ,13,2** 

20,535 

27,014 

31,271 

17,114 

20,785 

171,700 

215,335 

302,338 

370,202 

217,194 

393,424 

333,977 

359,343 

402,365 

402,392 

431,729 

572,530 

039,703 

511,080 

111,537 

661,725 

80,895 

06,921 

82,381 

128,090 

19,803 

98,157 

■ 

97,126 

33,039 

110,052 

47,497 

90,089 

145,180 

118,101 

137,351 

149,410 

161,578 

214,708 

229,211 

329,070 

274,957 

303.292 

525,099 

290,018 

409,372 

102,791 

92,287 

1.20,878 

105,375 

109,111 

80,641 

78,182 

172,771 

10-1,170 

w),\m 

154,510 

179,101 

205,271 

192,502 

180,006 

247,094 

0,43 7,09* 

0,231,278 

0,200,871 

7,050,030 

9,100,035 

j 

10,827,613 

9, 051,304 

10,181,713 

523,571 

•181,791 

419,390 

570,340 

390,387 

528,096 

481,226 

601,772 

■171,797 

812,799 

1,273,457 

1,118,054 

1,389,001 

2,059,415 

J, 618,721 

1,785,526 

170,551 

198,33.8 

209,705 

290,040 

327,018 

211,003 

252,829 

351,174 

P.W, 151 

500,105 

707,700 

782,140 

760,073! 

725,055 

817,853 

1,036,728 

' 

320,571 

203,453 

311,035 

281,45 

158,224 

213,10.8 

191,509 

134,831 

111,723 

100,139 

197,035 

101,23. 

160,031 

, 123,231 

101 ,SS0 

86,638 

918,582 

1 ,135,099 

1,359,101 

1,780,0?; 

1,175,771 

1 1,450,707 

1,031,944 

1,032,116 

43, 

, 40,501 

03,075 

321,061 

53,331 

09,533 

127,771 

153,981 

131,921 

• 128,518 

12* *37 

208 , 09 ; 

233,593 

234,855 

t 

233,192 

| 170,158 

21,118 

20,839 

32,488 

37,902 

58,330 

45,317 

36,650 

33,909 

205,601 

207,203 

272,012 

314,210 

387,101 

349,895 

i 

4 430,072 

478,390 

19,295,130 

13,927,222 

23,038,259 

25,333,451 

■ 1 

37,450,036 

1 29,862,871 

27,960,203 

32, 070*605 

; 1,483,396 

i, #7,033 

601,170 

1,253,420 

623,438 

009,437 

929,007 

,1,119,549 

20,778, 435 

( 20,191,235 

23,639, 43rj 

j 26,591,877 

28,278, 17 

j 30,532,2a- 1 

■ 28,889,210 

L 

34,090,154 


\ X 3 
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Value of the Principal Articles of Merchandise aud Treasure Exported from Bri- 
tish India, 1>Y Sea, to Foreign Countries, in each of the Years en ded. 30th April. 


PlSIKCIPATi ARTICLKB. 

IS 02. , 

l 

1803. 

1804. 

1863. . 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Coffee 

-107,991 

513,267 

bo7,oV2 

801,908 

Cotton, Raw 1 

0,203,470 

8,779,0 k) 

15,861,796 

7,573,637 

Cotttou Goods, including Twist and Yarn 

748,385= 

785,437 

1,167,577 

1,013,1X30 

Drugs 

* ,60,420 

83,314 

104,505 

101,0-43 

/Indigo 

1,0 47,503 

2,126,870 

1,750,158 

1,860,141 

T>ita 1 Other Kinds 

112,011 

80,287 

93,798 

80,354 

fltico 

3,035,075 

8,378,490 

3,975,505 

6,573,537 

1 

Grain-{ Wheat 

1 17,501 

112,050 

79,G70 

110,205 

hOther Kinds 

257,302 

'>37,358 

271,130 

272,000 

Gums 

22.700 

43,013 

3-4,821 

31,517 

Gunnies aud Gunny Rags ... ♦. 

186,815 

131,628 

111,207 

102,858 

Hides and Skins ... • 

701,137 

901,280 

897,575 

725,230 

Ivory ami Itory Ware 

120,307 

00,200 

80,3tW 

77,217 

.Jewellery ami Frecious Stoma 

05,332 

100,339 

113,590 

49,164 

Jute 

537,010 

750, -156 

1 ,507,037 

1,307,844 

Lae 

252,780 

235,01k) 

212,021 

297,394 

OilB 

. 200,502 

372,107 

422,175 

217,730 

Opium. 

1.0,553,012 

12,491.128 

10,756,093 

9,911,804 

Saltpetre 

828,021- 

897,228 

722,201 

542,389 

Seeds, of all Sorts ... 

1,206,331 

| 1,833,851 

2,033,832 

1,912,433 

Shawls, Cashmere ... 

150,111 

303,157 

275,391 

254,407 

Silk. Raw 

686,083 

822. soy 

! 901,019 

1,165,901 

„ Goods 

168,300 

165, 13( 

5 115,165 

100,612 

Spices, of all Sorts ... 

162,131 

1 • 127,19* 

i 161,606 

I 115,165 

Sugar and Sugar Candy. 

820,93< 

200,23 

1 716.85U 

* 705,110 

Tea 

192,111 

i 223,761 

3 271,221 

1 301,622 

Timber aud Wood ... 

4^>,31 

1 278,10 

6 220, 7A( 

) 430,766 

Tobacco 

ill, 83: 

2 38,86 

9 46,22 

4 81,968 

[Wool, ltaw 

400,3-1 

2 841,32 

3 995,04 

B 1,151,002 

| Total of all Merchandise 

36,317,01 

2 47,859,64 

5 65,625,44 

I 

S 

o 

[Treasure 

683,35 

1,111,14 

10 ' 1,270,43 

5 1,444,776 

[Total Merchandise and Treasure 

.. 37,000,31 

48,070,7? 

■15 00,895,8s 

►y^i7J,79J 



Imports. 
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Total Value of Imports (including Treasure) at Each Presidency or 
Province of British India, by Hoa, from Foreign Countries, in each 
of the Years ended 30th April. 


Y ears. 

Bengal. 

British 

B u ninth. 

i 

Mad ms. j 

i 

Bombay. 

Total. 

1841 ... 

£ 

5,509,508 


£■ 

837,079 

£ 

3,855,551 

£ 

10,202,193 

1842 ... 

5,252,528 

in 

745,888 

3,631,485 

9,029,901 

1843 ... 

5,503,897 

p 

d 

pq 

000,594 

4,822,403 

11,040,894 

1814 ... 

0,226,849 

3 

707,503 

0,018,122 

13,012,470 

1843 ... 

7,515,355 

p 

1,235, 155 

5,755,727 

14,500,537 

1846 ... 

0,223,623 

Q.> 

• — : 

1,022,21 1 

4,337,001 

11,583,438 

1847 ... 

0,019,072 

o 

1,029,003 

4,157,912 

11,836,587 

1848 ... 

5, 418,585 

• ** Tfj 

a £ 

l; 108,81 7 

4,043,606 

10,571,008 

1849 ... 

5,770,023 

■ -S ^ 

1,005,271 

5,713,413 

1*2,549,307 

1850 ... 

0,498,035 

-r £ 

1,027,442 

6,171,219 

13,690,090 

1831 ... 

7,304,080 

S 

1,157,933 

0,907,979 

15,370,598 

1852 ... 

9,393,877 

a % 

Jh 

P J 

1,203,834 

0,094,838 

17,292,549 

1853 ... 

8,387,602 

ffl 

rP O 

1,417,380 

7,097,192 

10,902,240 

1854 ... 

7,759,352 

.a ^ 

*£ 

1,533,868 

6,701,395 

15,994,615 

1855 ... 

7,244,008 

PQ 

1,281,550 

6,244,763 

14,770,927 

1856 ... 

13,338,550 

o 

<U 

r C5 

2,201,873 

9,704,359 

25,244,782 

1857 ... 

14,172,485 

ci 

-P 

2,540,739 

11,895,060 

28,008,284 

1858 ... 

14,900,502 

H 

2,253,096* 

13,609,467 

31,093,065 

1859 ... 

16,156,427 

2,638,400 

15,750,823 

34,545,650 

1860 ... 

20,717,598 

* 

t 

3,000,846 

16,903,659 

40,622,103 

1861 ... 

15,550,277 

£ 

3,205,097 

15,115,419 

34,170,793 

1862 ... 

14,307,358 

533,790 

3,474,519 

18,956,750 

37,272,417 

1863 ... 

14,979,450 

572,950 

3,408,640 

24,180,299 

43,141,351 

1864 ... 

15, ‘ 080, 219 

505,519! 4,055,024 

30,407,409 

50,108,171 

1865 ... 

17,780,203 

812,015) 4,262,089 

» 26,659,368 

■ 49,514,275 




frote — British Bunuah is iucJudeU under Bengal, 



Emigration, 

Number of Emigrants embarked from Each Presidency of British India to various Destinations in ta.dh of 

the Ye/irs ended 30th A jsriL 
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Including Reunion in ISOo. 



300 Skipping of India. 

Shipping* 

Number and Tonnage of all Vessels (including Native Craft) Entered 
and Cleared at Ports in British India, in each Year 
ended 30th April. 


Y EARS. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

Total. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

1811... 

25,887 

1,050,887 

20,589 

1; 130,473 

52,476 

2,181,360 

1812... 

27,018 

1,213,230 

22,714 

1,174,388 

49,702 

2,417,024 

1813... 

25,908 

1,243,071 

24,181 

■1,182,783 

50,089 

2,420,454 

1844... 

20,881 

1,157,520 

26,804 

1,340,636 

53,685 

2,498,156 

1845... 

20,137 

■ 

1,207,630 

28,550 

1,33], 852 

54,087 

2,539,488 

IS 40... 

24,814 

1,233,997 

28,720 

1,515,848 

53,540 

2,749,845 

1847... 

25,307)1,279,083 

23,039 

1,255,451 

48,346 

2,535,134 

1848... 

25, 18 til, 340, 676 

26,840 

1,406,065 

52,024 

2,746,741 

1819... 

31, 014^1, 435,403 

29,440 

1,482,203 

00,454 

2,917,606 

1850... 

36, Gio'l, 593,01 4 

37,720 

1,091,101 

74,330 

3,284,718 

1851... 

38,072:1,050,258 

41,930 1,808,137 

80,911 

3,458,395 

1852... 

42,840 

1,695,989 

45,30 ijl, 823, 744 

88,201 

3,519,783 

1853... 

48,807 

1,831,402 

50,2131,044,071 

09,080 

3,775,533 

1854... 

12,789 

1,554,300 

13,292 1,681,271 

26,084 

3,235,571 

1855... 

12,887 

1,637,379 

12,438 

1,614,877 

25,325 

3,252,256 

1850... 

10,275 

2,077,137 

18,408 

2,129,069 

37,603 

4,206,206 

1857... 

20,001 

2,200,932 

20,244 

2,342,348 

41,235 

4,549,278 

1858... 

21,812:2,802,603 

21,060 

2,863,703 

43,472 

:5, 756,396 

1859... 

19, 883-2,400, 000 

19,717 

2,561,143 

39,600 

5, 061,052 

1800... 

21,190 

2,374,960 

20,458 

2,523,983 

41', €48 

4,898,952 

1801... 

22,931,2,547,018 

21,701 12, 554, 950 

44,G32j 

5,101,974 

1802... 

22,034 

2,932,057 

21,960;2,055,204 

43,994; 

5,887,351 

1863... 

21,387 

2,788,958 

20,1 14 ! 2, 823, 247 

41,501:5,612,205 

18G4... 

25,7483,509,070 

24, 126^3, 344, 273 

40,874 6,854,252 

1865... 

* 

20,82313,913,310 

i 

26,070 4,007,607 

• 1 

52,893 

7,920,917 





Number and Tonnage of all Vessels (including Native fcraft) Entered and Cleared at Ports in each Presidency, in each of the Year* 

_ ended 30th April. ____ '■ 

Years Entebed, Cleared. Total. Entered. Cl b abed. Total. 

ended ' 

30tb April, Vessels. 1 Tons. Vessels. 1 Tons. Vessels. 1 Tons. Vessels. 1 Tons. Ve ssels. 1 Tons. Vessels. I T ons. 


Shipping of jfddra$ awl Bombay 
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} The Ju/ tires refer to the /faying of Part f . , except where I h is stated ] 


Aboriginal Tribes, Education ambng, ’ 
75. II. 

Aborigines of the Audamans, 
319. 

Accidents and violent Deaths in I 
Madras, 70. ! 

— Central Provinces, 93. j 

Bombay, 75. 

Aden, 6. ! 

Population :>f, 7. 

Crime in, 74. 
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